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FOREWORD 


A systematic study of urbanization is a recent phenomenon even in the 
developed countries In India, attempts have been made from time to time to 
conduct socio economic surveys in seJected cities in order to understand the 
implications of the increasing pace of urbanization and the consequent problems 
orurbande\elopment and planning Town planners have also conducted specific 
surveys in several cities to meet their own requirements of urban planning 
But there has hardly been any attempt to study urbanization in India as a 
process from the historical, demographic, economic, social and other points 
of view 

The Insiitute of Economic Growth took the lead m establishing an Urban 
Research Section as a part of the Demographic Research Centre in order to 
conduct continuous studies on the process of urbanization primarily from the 
demagraphic standpoint The Ministry of Health and Family Planning finances 
several Demographic Research Centres all over the country with the object of 
strengthening research in the field of demography with particular reference to 
fertiJityandfamJypIanning On theimtiativeofDr V K R V Rao, the scope 
of such research was extended and internal migration and urbanisation were 
designated as major areas of demographic research The Institute's DemO' 
graphic Reseanh Centre is. m fact, the only Centre which has a separate Urban 
Section exclusively devoted to the study of urbanization 

The work of the Urban Research Section is broadly on the following lines 

(i) An intensive analysis of the trend of urbanization in India and the 
cnanging structure of the urban population, based primarily on census 
data, 

(ii) Specific studies relating to selected aspects of urban development, selected 
cities, and regions in order to understand the process of urbanization 
at the sub-national level 

(la) The evaluation of policies including population policy, urban policy, 
housing policy etc in (hecontext of (hefive year plans. 

(iv) Ad hoc studies which go beyond urban demography, for example, 
studies relating to urban economics urban administration etc 

(v) Documentation in regard to the growing literature on urbanization in 
India, inventory of statutical source material, evaldation of statistical 
data, etc 



Ti Foreword 

An earlier volume published by the Institute (Ashish Bose; Urbanization in 
India: An Inventory' 0/ Source Maleriab, Academic Books, Bombay, 1970) 
discusses in detail the major sources of data for the study of urbanization in 
India; it also gives an extensive bibliography of urban studies in India which 
covers not only urban demographybut also urban economics, urban sociology, 
urban history, urban geography, urban administration and urban planning. 

The present volume contains a scries of studies on different aspects of urban- 
ization in India; it starts with an evaluation of the definition of the term “urban” 
adopted in the Indian censuses and ends with a discussion of the demographic 
implications of population and environment for development planning. In the 
last part of the book a series of statistical tables on urban India and rural-urban 
contrasts is presented for ready reference of all students of the subject. 

It will be seen that this volume goes well beyond the scope of urban demo- 
graphy and covers subjects like land prices and land speculation, housing 
policies, regional development, urban administration, municipal socialism,’ etc. 
We hope that the studies presented here will stimulate further research on 
urbanization and urban development in India, and that our Urban Research 
Section will itselfbring out more intensive studies, especially on the basis of the 
rich statistical materia) collected in the 1971 Census of India. 

The analysis presented in this volume should apply to several other developing 
countries in the world which arc undergoing rapid urbanization. Several of the 
papers presented here have an Asian perspective. Incidentally, Dr. Ashish Bose 
participated and presented papers both at the First Asian Population Conference 
held in New Delhi in 1963 and the Second Asian Population Conference held 
In Tokyo In November 1972. 

A special feature of the book is (he inclusion of the latest available 1971 Census 
data in the statistical section of the book and also a quick analysis of urban- 
tzation during the I9dl-71 decade. When the last pages were being printed, the 
publishers were good enough to include the latest data and some of the analytical 
material, thereby making the book as uptodate as possible. 

The Institute hopes to widen the scope of urban research in India so as to 
include studies on urban economics too. This volume, along with its earlier 
companion volume on the source material for the study of urbanization, should 
serse as a good starting-point for comprehensive economic-demographic 
studies on urbanization in India. 

In consequence of a recent dedsion by the Institute to run a series of “Studies 
m Demography,” along with the two other series entitled “Studies in Asian 
Soda! Development” and “Studies in Economic Orowth,” this volume also 
becomes the first volume in the first-named series. 


1 nstitute ol EconoDiic Growth, 
Delhi 

December 1972 


A. M. Khusro 
D irector 
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PREFACE 


Tfits boot IS primarily concerned with the demographic aspects of urbanization 
m India Most of its statistical analysis is based on census data Wherever 
possible the hutoncal perspective has been maintained by a stud) of trends in 
urbanization from 1901 onwards The emphasis, however, is on (he last two 
decades (1951-71) 

The material m this book is organised m seven parts Part I gives an over- 
view of the process of urbanization in India and rs concerned- with some 
emerging issues m urbanization viewed from the demographic, economic, 
sociological and political angles 

Part II IS ooBceraed mih concepts and definitions Chapter 2 eranimes the 
definition of “urban” m the lodun census from 1901 to 197], while Chapter 3 
gives the results of the application of three eligibility tests to each of 
the 2,700 towns and cities in 1961 

In Part III which deals with the phenomenon of urban growth for the penod 
1901*7], Chapter 4 is devoted to the penod 1901-61 and Chapter S to the 
decade ]961-71 The projections of urban population for the 1972 81 decade 
are discussed in Chapter 9 A detailed discussion on urban growih dunng 
1951-61 is given in Chapter 5. while the udustnalization urbanization process 
dunng this decade is discussed tn Chapter 7 The stagnation of small towns is 
discussed separately in Chapter 6 

Part IV contains two papers on internal migration Chapter 10 analyses the 
migration slreanis in India based on 1961 Census data, while Chapter II relates 
migration to the linguistic dispersal in India. 

Part V specifically deals with urban Delhi as a case study Cliaptcf 12 reports 
the findings of our study on land prwes and land speculation in urban Delhi for 
the penod 1947-67 Chapter 13 is concerned with ho Jse rents in selected luxury 
coJoRies in Delhi and with the emergence of the new rich in a fnagt vilJage 
where agncultural land was sold for residential use 

Part VI IS dev oted to urban planning tad policy Chapter 14 discusses some 
broad issues in the planning of satelbte and new towns and also of industrial 
regions. fBis cfiaprer afto gives a droau* preiQV of ihcflaV cutvC unporcmc 
industrial region namcl), the Durgapur Ranchi Rourkcla region Chapter 15 
ij concerned with urban housujg and urban policy, whil- Chapter 16 exa- 
mines speafically the mhibiung factors la urban development and housing 



Chapter 17 on “Municipal Soda!isin*’is based on a study of the autobiographies 
and biographies of several national leaders in India who were involved in muni- 
cipal work in the early years of their political careers. A plea for evolving a 
national system of cities through integrated planning of urban development is 
made m Chapter 18, while some dcmographic-and ecological implications of 
environment and population for development planning are the subject matter 
of Chapter 19. 

Part VII IS wholly devoted to a statistical presentation which gives a profile of 
urban India and also indicates the rural-urban contrasts. It contains 182 tables 
primarily based on census data and supplemented by data from the National 
Sample Surveys and other studies. The last sccdon ^ves the latest (1971) Census 
data, to the extent available when most of the book was already set up in type, 
and this makes the book as uptodale as possible. All the tables given in this Part 
have been prepared in such a manner that an intelligent layman, without any 
knowledge of statistics, can understand and make use of these. The tables are 
not meant for advanced research workers who need more data for their detailed 
analyses. Perhaps such workers may profit from our earlier book on Urban- 
halion In India— An ln\enlory af Source Materials (Academic Books, Bombay, 
1970), which comments tn detail on the statistical source material for the study 
of urbanisation. Our primary objective in preparing this set of tables was to 
bring together iho relevant demographic, economic and social data on the 
urban population of India, for ready use of students of urbanization belonging 
to different disciplines. Specialists may also find the tables useful for their own 
analyses. 

The nineteert chapters in this book are based on several rwtarch papers, 
some of which were prepared to meet specific demands. We are grateful to 
the institutions, organirations. United Nations Agencies and editors of journals 
at whose invitation these papers were prepared. All the papers, however, have 
been thoroughly revised and updated while preparing this book. The latest 
material from the 1971 Census has also been incorporated wherever possible. 

Tt will not be practical for us to list all persons and institutions to whom we 
are indebted. We mention only a few. 

The initial version of Chapter 1 was presented at a symposium on Urban 
India held at Duke University, Durham, USA in 1969 A part of Chapter 2 
was published in the Indian Economic and Social History Eeview, January 1964. 
The initial version of Chapter 3 was published in the Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, July-Septembcr 1968. Chapter 4 is a revised version of our 
paper published in the Indian Economic and Social History Review, January 
1965. The initial version of Chapter 5 was presented at an all-India seminar 
on population at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, in 1964. Chapter 6 
IS based on out -paper presernird at ttic lUSST General Conference at London 
in 1969. Chapter 7 is a revised version of our paper presented at the Asian 
Population Conference, New Delhi, 1963. It also incorporates material from 
our paper presented at ibe World Population Conference, Belgrade, 1965. 
Chapter 8 is based on our quick analysis of the 1971 Census data. Chapter 9 
incorporates our paper presented at an all-India seminar on population orga- 
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nized lomtly, m 1971, by the ladiao Association for the Study of Population 
and the Institute of Economic Grondh The loitial version of Chapter 10 was 
presented as a paper at the lUSSP Region^ Conference at Sydney in 1967 
Chapter 1 1 is a revised version of our paper presented at a seminar on “Langu 
age and Soci-ty m India,” held at the Indian losutute of Advanced Study, 
Simla, in I96S ChapterI2isdrawnfromourfeportonZflnif6>efuA2rionin Urban 
Delhi prepared for the National Buildings Organisation in 1968 Chapter 13 
IS partly based on two articles published m the Economic and Political 
iVeekly “Housmg the Rich in Delhi.” (June 3, 1967) and ‘The New Rich m a 
Delhi Fnnge Village ’ (wntten jointly with Chaman Singh, March 8, 1969) 
Chapter 14 is based on our paper (jomtly printed with P B Desai) on “Eco- 
nomic Cbnsiderations in the Pianniog and Development of New Towns' 
prepared for the United Nations symposium on the Planning and Develop- 
ment of New Towns held m Moscow in 1964 This chapter also incorporates 
material from our paper on the Durgapur Ranchi Rourkela complex prepared 
for the I3th Annual Town and Country Plannmg Conference, Ahmedabad, 
1964 Chapter i5 is based on our paper prepared for the Regional Conference 
on Population Policy organued by the Population Council of India in Madras 
m 1970 Chapter 16 is a revised version of our paper prepared for the National 
Seminar on Housing Policy, held in New Delhi in 1972 Chapter 17 draws on 
the material m our review of “Administration of Urban Areas prepared for 
the Indian Council of Social Scieoce Research in 1971, a part of which was 
published in the £eon<wnic and Polmeal U'eekly, March 20, 1971 The initial 
ver<ionofChapCer ISwas pubhsfaedin^iicAr/CAmige, New Delhi, Vol I, No 1. 
April 1971 Chapter 19 is based on our paper presented at the Second Asian 
Population Conference organized by ECAre in Tokyo in November 1972 

The massive computational work involved in preparing the 182 statistical 
tables presented in Part VTI was done by Mrs S Dhaoota and Miss Jatinder 
Bhatia, while the checkings as done by Mr J B KansalandMr K. G Jolly 
After Mn Dhanota left the Institute Miss Bhatia took up the major res- 
ponsibility for the computational work. In addition, she has ably assisted us at 
all stages in the preparation of the maauscnpt, proof reading and in compiling 
the Index Mr J B Kansal also helped at all stages till he left the Institute 
Mr N K Kapoor from our Libraiy extended his ready help at all times, 
especially in the preparation of the Index The stenographic and typing work 
was cheerfully done by Mr H L. Mehta whfle Mr B Ramamorthy undertook 
much of the tedious work of typing the tables. 

We must record our appreciation of the excellent field work done by Mr Vir 
Naram m connection with our Study on Land Speculation m Delhi and also of 
the skilful collection of yinma^ data by Mr Chaman Singh m respect of the 
compensation money paid to the landownen in a fringe village of Delhi. We 
are grateful to all colleagues of the Demographic Research Centre who helped 
in various waysonsevei^ occasions Inparticular, wearemdebtedto Mr P B 
Desai for his intellectual companionship, comments and cntieism at all stages 
of our work We arc deeply grateful to Dr V K R. V Rao, under whose 
Directorship the Urban Research Section was established in 1961, and also 
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to the former Director of the Inuilutc of Economic Growth, Professor P. N. 
Dhar, and to the present Director, Dr. A. M. Khusro, for their help, encourage- 
ment and sustained interest in our research projects. 

Wc wish to thank Mr. A. Chandra Sekbar, Registrar-General, India, for 
his help and co-operation in giving us quick access to census material. Wc 
owe a heavy debt to Mr. Asok Milra, former Registrar-General, India, for 
his ungrudging help at all stages of our research work. Under his leadership, 
the Census made the first bold attempt to collect and analyse in great detail 
data on internal migration and urbanization, and thus made a systematic and 
comprehensive study of urbanization in India possible. 

Finally, we record our sincere appreciation of the environment of the Insti- 
tute of Economic Growth and especially of the pliysical environment of the 
residential quarters which has made research a rewarding experience. 

Iratilule of Economic Growth ASHISII DOSS 

EXIhi 

December 1972 


PREFACE TO THE HRST RE\1SED EDITION 

In this edition, w^ have added new statistical material under Section 
XV of Part Seven — Supplementary Tables, 1973. The tables presented In 
this section are based on the latest available data from the Census of India 
1971 (one per cent sample data), post-enumeration check (preliminary 
results), vital statistics data collected under the sample registration system and 
an all-India sample survey of family planning practices in India conducted 
by the Operations Research Group of Baroda. Apart from adding these new 
tables, we have revised the tables which were already in the book. While 
revising the tables in Part Seven, we have repbeed the provisional figures of 
the 1971 Census by the final figures, wherever possible. It has, however, 
not been possible for us to do an extensive revision of the text at this stage 
to take note of the final figures of the 1971 Census, 

We wish to record our appreebtion of the excellent computational 
work involved in revision of this book done by Miss Jatinder Bhalia of the 
Demographic Research Centre. 


Ashish Bose 


Insiiiulc of Economic CroWih 
Delhi 

December 1973 
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The Procc<^<; ofUrbnniznhon 



n omic growth and social chang e 

There is also a school of thought which lal^cs a "social welTare’ vie\v of 
urbanization v^hlch linVs it up invanably \Mih housing and slums, and urban 
policy for this school tends to get identihed s%tth hojsing policy It is our 
contention that the housing approach to urbanization puts us on the wrong 
track and the sooner we abandon it the better Certainly, people mu>t have 
houses to li>e m but thcs must fi'sl ha%c the jobs which vsill bring them the 
money to pay the rent \\hat purpose is serscd by making projections of housing 
requirements for the anticipated growth of population, making estimates of 
housing deficiency, and quoting staggering figures for insestment m housing 
essential for solving Ihe housing problem^ TTus linkage of urban doelopment 
with housing has been taken for granted m sescral international seminars and 
conferences The consequence is that urbanization becomes an appendage of 
housing and is left out of the mainstream of discussions on economic growth 

This loss of perspeclise has senous consequences indeed m terms of urban 
policy and implementation of urban deselopmenl plans To mention one 
such consequence, we may refer to the tendency to siew urbanization as setting 
solely a town planning problem Undoubtedly, town planning is impontnt 
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of the 1961 census, figures which betrayed him, but this only evoked a mild 
comment from him "Some ptreluninaiy results from the 1961 census show, 
however, that urbanization has not moved rapidly since 1951 ”* In his sum- 
mmg up of the seminar discussions Asoka Mehta observes “Two tremendous 
forces have been unleashed m India today a relatiTCly rapid rate of population 
growth and an increasingly rapd rate of urbanization ”• 

The 1961 census results came as a big sumnse to demographers, eco- 
nomists and planners E ven the most pessimistic projection (i e , the “high” 
projection) of 1961 population made by any demographer or government 
agency turned out to be an under-estimale The rate of growth of population 
revealed was unexpectedly high — ^21 5 per cent for the 1951 61 decade On 
the other hand, all the urban projections lurned out to be over estimates and 
the 1961 census revealed an unexpectedly low rate of urban growth, namely, 
264 per cent for the 1951-61 decade (without taking note of a defimtional 
change of “urban” dunng 1951-61). or. to be more correct, 34 per cent, adjusted 
for definitional change ’ The proportion of urban population to the total 
population increased at a snail's pace , from 17 3 per cent m 1951 to 18 0 per 
cent (19 per cent it' the adjustments for the new definition arc made) m 1961 
Thus urbanization dunng the 1951-61 decade can by no means be called 
spectacular, staggenng or tremendous (terms which were used earlier to des- 
cnbe the oncoming urbanization) Further, in view of the well known general- 
izations concerning the high positive correlation between industrialization and 
urbanization, the results of the 1961 census were baffling in the face of the 
fact that the 1951-61 decade was marked by rapid industrializat on, synchro- 
nizing as It did with two five-year development plans m India 
At the Berkeley seminar, Bogue and Zachanah laked of rural-urban 
migration as “bv far the maior component of urbanization" and a s ••the chief 
nfThini~rn yrr-<t urb anization trends ha\e been 

agcomplished * * B ut a couple of years later, when the 1961 census results were 
available, Zachanah noticed a downx ard trend in rural-urban migration in 
India during the 1951-61 decade and observed 
It IS surprising that the rural-urban migration decreased by about 37 per 
cent at a time when the country had successfully completed two Five Year 
Plans and undergone their concomitant social and economic changes 
Search for a comprehensive explanation for the d'-crease m rural-urban 
mjgrauon dunng 1951-61 roust await the publication of the complete census 
data for 1961 • 

» Ibii. p 9 

• Asoka MehU “The Future of Indian Ooei National Issues and Goals,- in Roy 
Turner (ed.) op cit^ p <13 
'See CJiapter Zofthis book 

•Donald J Bogue and K C Zachanah “Urbaiuiaiion and Migration in India," m 
Roy Turner (ed.) op aUP 28 

» K. C Zachanah and J P Ambannavar “Populitjon Redistnbotion m India Inter 
Sure and Rural-Urtan." m Ashuh Bose (ed.) tentna ef Popuhtion CAwfe In InSa, 
I9SI-6I New Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1967, p 105 
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but preparation of master plans for dties becomes an cxerdse in futility unless 
the economics of urbanization is considered, unless the cost of the urban 
infrastructure is taken into account, in short, unless urbanization is viewed 
as an aspect of economic growth. Another consequence of the housing approach 
IS the seeking of solutions based on discouraging migration to cities, disregard* 
ing the fact that lack of housing can scare an insignificant middle-class but 
not the bulk of migrants from rural to urban areas. To Invoke the powerless 
god of locational policy to keep out the tide of migrants is to invite frustration, 
as recent rmnfimiphisinrytgstifies. TftCQndemn urbanization as anevil and warn 
p gnpig In i-rgp niif nf cittcs is 3 cfv in the wildemcss. wc wist! to make it clear at 
the outset thaljt i s our co ntenttoiUbat the process^ ur banization is not only 
desirable but essential for generating economic growtli and social changein India. 


Migration and Urbanization 

Problems of urbanization in India -were first thrashed out in considerable 
detail at an international seminar* held at Berkeley (California) in 1960. This 
seminar resulted in a major contribution to the study of urbanization in India 
in the form ofa book* which was published in 1962. The timing of this seminar, 
however, was somewhat premature in view of the oncoming census of India, 
1961. The massive data collected at this census introduced a new dimension 
in the study of urbanization in India. In tius chapter we will discuss issues in 
the light of events which call for a modification in the views formulated at the 
Berkeley seminar. We will also discuss such issues as could not be foreseen at 
that stage. We must make it clear, however, that we do not propose to con- 
duct a post-mortem of the Berkeley seminar. We will merely take up the thread 
where it was left in 1960 and also consider the experience in the last decade 
(1961-71) in the light of the first results of the 1971 census. 

In an admirable poslSCTipf, Roy Turner, the editor of the Berkeley papen, 
concludes: "The character of the seminar may be taken as evidence of the 
desire, the energy and the ability, on the part of those responsible, to tackle 
heroically the challenges offered by a coming urban population growth of 
unprecedented scale.’’* The apprehension of an unprecedented rate of urban 
growth was reinforced or perhaps stemmed out of Kingsley Davis’s projections 
of migrarion into cities ranging from 86 million to 258 million people during 
the period 1950-2000. Though Davis admits that his "high” projections are 
“fantastic" he concludes: "When we realize that this will be only part of the 
growth of cities, that the cities will also be growing rapidly from natural in- 
crease, we see that the work of acconunodation in Indian cities almost defies 
imagination.’’* Davis did get a chance to look into the preliminary figures 

• Icieraaiioiul seminar on "Urbanization sponsored by Kingsley Davis, Richard 

L, Park and Catherine Bauer Wurster at Berkeley, Oiliforrua in 1960. 

• Roy Turner (ed ): hilia's l/rban Fuiitre. Berkeley, Univeisity of C^tifomia Press, 1962. 

• Ibid., p. 453. 

‘Kingsley Davis: "Urbanization to India: and Future,** in Roy Turner (ed.): Jndia’i 

Vrlcn Future, pp. 20-21. 
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t he urban unemployment rates are high and there also exist pools of und er- 
e mployed persons A]] these facityrs act in combinstion as ds terrents to t be 
fmh flow of TTiigrati nn from rural to urban areas We have called thi s the 
•* push-bac V firfnf_Tf new employment opportunities are created m the urban' 
areas, the first persons to offer themselves for employment are the marginally 
employed persons already residing lo the urban areas, unless, of course, speaal 
skills are required Thus, paradoxically enough, rapid population growth be- 
comes a factor in slowing down the rate of migration from rural to urban 
areas This is quite contrary to what the push theory would have us believe 
The analysis of the 1961 census data on urbanization also reveals that the 
content and form of urbanization are undergoing modifications Urban to 
urban migration e specially migration from small towns to big nties, is be- 
coming increasingly important This is another factor slowing down the tempo 
of rural to urban migration Statistically speaking, however, i ntra urban migra - 
t ion cancels out when we consider urban India as a whole and it is only nira l- 
urban migration and the natural increase in population which account for an 
increase in the urban po pulation of the country as a whole , but this is certainly 
n ot true ol inaividuai cuics and towns or of urban populations m the differ ent 
States of India T hus demographers lend to ignore intra urban migration 
The 1961 census data, for the first time m the history of census in India, have 
made it possible to analyse all the migrauon stre ams mrat to urbin mni jp 
ru ral, urban to urban and urban lo ritra? In spue oi ihevvell Known limitations 
of migration data based on the place of birth, it is now possible to have s 
fairly clear idea of migration streams Pnor to the 1961 census, it was well- 
known that the mobility of the population in India was very limited and, m 
support of this, data on internal migration based on place of birth were quoted 
from the census For example, lO 1901 only 3 3 per cent of persons were 
enumerated in States other than the Stale of place of birth The proportion 
was only 3 per cent according to the 1951 census and ii was again 3 3 per cent 
according to the 196{ census It must be noted here that, m all these cases, 
the unit of observation was the Store and not the place of emmeranon The 
1961 census collected data for the first time v/ith reference to the exact place 
of enumeration and this repeals a yery different picture Considered this way, 
the percentage of migrants to total population in 1961 was 30 7 and not 3 3 
This IS an indication of very considerable mobility, about one third of the 
total population was enumerated outside the place of birth Thus the thesis 
about the immobility of the Indian population was conditioned by the limita- 
tions of the data the new data do not lend support to this thesis 
The 1961 census collected data for the first lime on the duration of residence 
ol migrants in Vne p'lace tfi enumeration Aiapirr ^.“S5igratioTi SinsriTrs 
m India,** we have analysed this data in some dstxil Interestingly cnouch. 
there was a large inconsistency between the yearly rural to uroan mit^ration 
flow and the decennial rural to urban migration flow, and there is no reason to 
bclievx that this was a statistical discrepancy To quote a few figures, the rural- 
urban migration during the year prtcedinc the i9CI census was I-W million 
On this basis one would expect a figure of roughly 2-1 •< million for rural- 
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In a subsequent study of Greater Bombay, Zachariah found the same trend 
towards decrease m migration during 1951-61 even in this leading city of 
India. According to his calculations, in Greater Bombay, natural increase in 
population during 1941-51, which was 243 thousand, shot up to 558 thousand 
during the 1951-61 decade, while net migration into Bombay, which was 950 
thousand during 1941-51, decreased to 600 thousand m the I95I-6I decade.*® 
The 1941-51 decade was, no doubt, an abnormal decade considering the 
influx of refugees as a result of the Pa'rtition of Ind ia in 1947^ but tne lact 
remains that me share of natural increase in population in urban growth has 
increased substantially in the last decade compared to the previous decade. 

Arising out of this discussion, the first set of questions which we may pose 
are: What were the underlying factors which were responsible for the com- 
parative slowing down of the pace of urbanization during the 1951-61 decade? 
Will this trend persist in the decades to come? Or, will massive rural to urban 
migration be the mam theme of urbanization in the future? Either way. what 
are the implications of these trends in terms of planning for urban develop- 
ment'* We attempted to answer some of these queslions in the light of the 1961 
census data in two of our papers: "Population Growth and the Industrializa- 
tion-Urbanization Process in India”** and “Urbanization in the Face of Rapid 
Population Growth and Surplus Labour: The Case of India."** In this con- 
nection we may refer to the “over-urbanization” thesis*’ which gamed wide- 
spread currency, especially among demographers from the West commenting 
on the Asian situation, a thesis which was successfully exploded by Sovani** 
in 1964 though he did not base his conclusions on the 1961 census data Our 
analysis of the 1961 data supports Sovani’s viewpoint. It has become almost, 
a titual to analyse the causes of nirat-uiban migration in terms of push and 
pull factors. Sovani exposes the weakness of such an analysis. We have argued 
that rmgration analysis based on push and pull factors tends to over-simpli- 
fication” Further, pu<h and null factors must be inter preted m the overall 
d emoeranhic context. Under conditions of rapid ^puiation growth as a 
result of natural increase (i e., births minus deaths), the push factor operates 
everywhere and not only in the niral areas. In fa ct there is_a ‘‘push-back” 
factor in urban areas. In India, for example, t he urban labour force is sizable. 

’°K. C. Zachariah: Migrants in Greater Bomha-. Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1968, 
p. 15. 

‘^Ashish Bose: “Population Growth and the iDilusinalizaiion-urbanization Process in 
India,” Man in India, Calcutta. Vol 41, Oclober-December 1961. pp. 255-75 

*’ Ashish Bose: Urbanizalian w the Faee of Raphi Papulation Gromlh and Sarplin Laiioiir 
The Cose of Indio. Delhi, Institute of Economic Growth. 1963 (mimeo). Published in Indian 
Population Bulleun, No. 3, New Delhi. Office of the Registrar-General, 1967. 

“ Unesco Research Centre. Vrbanizc'ion InABaandthe Far fast. Proceedings of the Joint 
UN/UNESCO seminar, Bangkok, 1956 Olcutta: Unesco Research Centre on the Social 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 1957. 

“ N. V. Sovani: “The Analysis of *Over-uibaruzadoo.' ” Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change, Vcl. XII, No 2, January 1964. Also m N. V. Sovani: Vrbanizalhn and Urban 
India. Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1966. 

“Ashish Bose: Urbanization in India; An Inventory of Source Maleruils (see Chapter 4). 
New Delhi, Academic Books, 1970. 
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and very little attention has been paid to the economics of urban development, 
apart from housing and slum deaiance'^ 

It must be pointed out here that the Government of India did thinl: senoasly 
of urban problems as early as in 1954 and the Research Programmes Com- 
mittee of the Planning Coaamssioa sponsored soao-economic surye>'s in 2i 
Indian cities which revealed very rapid rates of population growth dunng 
1941-51 These aties were selected in zn ad hoe manner and all the surveys 
were sample surveys The reports of 15 of these city surveys are avaflable m 
published fona.“ l\e do not intend to comment here on ihe findings of these 
snrvej-s beyond referring to just one aspect, namely, the incidence of pos-crty 
m Indian cities One would have thought that witi the gmdual economic 
development of the country the madence of poverty w ould decbne but it seems 
it is the other tvay about. We must hasten to add, howestr, that no such data 
exist for urban India as a whole There ate only two cities — Poona and Shola 
pur — for which comparable data exist at two points of tune, thants to th“ 
resurveys coaducted in these cities It may be noted that Poona is primarily 
an adnunistratis'e city and an educational centre while Sholapur is an ladustnal 
city known for its cotton textJe industry A socio-economic survey was con- 
ducted in Poona by th&Gokhale lostimte of Politics and Econonucs in 1937, 
the resur>ey m 1954 was sponsored by the Planoing Commission The 1938 
socio-econoir <* survey of ShoUpur jJso was undertaken by the Gokhale 
Institute, the resurvey in 1955 was conducted by a research scholar from the 
Gokhale Institute Both these surveys reveal the growing poverty of these 
cities It was found that m Poona Oty the general incidence of poverty in- 
creased between 1937 and 1954 by 16 per cent The situation id Sholapur was 
found “alarming ’ In 1938 about 84 per cent of the families were below the 
posTrty line m 1955 the comparable figure was 93 
Commenting on the growing poverty of Poona Gadgil says “That this 
should have happened at the cod of a senes of years of comparatively un 
interrupted bnsk economic activity is a matter of concern and provides a 
challenge to planners and frame's of policy ”•* Commenting on the situation 
m Sholapur, Peihe says "The detenoration in the already appal'tng conditions 
of poverty and destitution is a matter of deep concern especially when it is 
viewed against the background of the industnal and urban character of the 
city of Sholapur and of the nse in incomes and ecoionuc activity dunng the 
penod of war and later national economic planning ’** 

We may al>o refer h*re to a sample survey of urban income and saving in 
India conducted by the National Council of Applied Economic Research which 
revealed that about 86 per cent of urban households m India reported an 
income of less than Rs 3000 per year m 1960 which incidentalfy was the 

*1 For details see Ashish Eos- Vrbanisetkm bi India An /nierefor/ cf Sotrtt Jl/j/ertiir 
(Chapter 9). New Delhi, Acadenae Baolo. I9T> 

“N V Sovaiuefa.’ foona ATlmmrj HeCI'arfbfSfal'eTnfftin^hyfneniwid Lamlrsi. 
IVjoTa, Colhale tnsfrtufe of foliua and Eocnonuos, 19*4 P- v 

•■V P Pethe IVmofrapiWPrcA’rto/onlWisiPPTatofem.Boralisy.PopularPniashea, 
19M,p 1» 
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urban migration during the 1951-61 decade (making no allowance for mortal- 
ity), but the estimated figure for rural-urban migration was only 5.2 million 
for this decade.** In our view this iiKonsisteocy can be explained largely by 
the phenomenon of "turn-over” migration. In other words, many people move 
from one area to another without being able to settle down. This mobility 
need not necessarily be voluntary. It is possible that persons from rural areas 
are pushed to the urban areas and many of them in turn are pushed back from 
the urban areas to the rural areas of pushed out to other urban areas. ."Push" . 
I S not always a neat operation involving uni-directional flow — it ma v he-push 
to and fro. In short, the apparent inconsistency between the volume of life- 
time and long-duration nugrabon and the disproportionately large volume of 
yearly migration needs further investigation. But it does appear to us that the_ 

yearly migration figure is a clear indication of a large turn-over migration. 

We don’t deny that, in several parts of India, the tempo of migration might 

have increased in recent years on account QC.ileiielaQ.ment plans, extension of 

e ducation, industrialization, improved transport and comiliuilifatiuii, 6Lc .~ 
But It IS our hypothesis that a large turn-over migration is a symptom ot slow 
economic growth under conditions of rapid population pfnwth jhe lack .nf 
adequate employment opportunities both in rural and in urban areas generates 

involuntary mobility resuliing in turn-over migration. 


Urban Eeoaotny 

There is hardly any study which distinguishes between the economies of scale, 
the economies of location, and tbe economies of agglomeration in India's 
cities and towns. In a study of tbe seven "iroUion-plus" cities of India (Gtealw 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Ahniedabad, Hyderabad and Bangalore), 
P. B. Desai observes: 

Our million-plus cities too have acute economic problems. Their income 
does not appear to yield surpluses that can be spent on programmes of 
housing and social overheads. It would appear that out of the sources of 
agglomeration economies, they can boast of only one factor, namely, the 
size of population. These metropolitan centres are overpopulated and under- 
industrialized. They suffer also from acute shortages of economic overheads. 
Desai rightly concludes; “It is time we realize that without developing or 
redeveloping the city economy as such, the planning to achieve social and 
cultural ends will prove to be fruitless."” The question thus arises: How to 
integrate the economy of cities to the national economy and integrate spatial 
HPAh, fiawA Tlunnin/g'* THas -shsi, ‘Aie -widm iss-ae tfi -artiaii pi/ticy. 

Does India have such a thing as an urban policy 7 Is it true that whatever urban 
policy has emerged out of the Five Year Plans is dominated by housing needs 

” K. C. Zacbanah: “Population RedistnbuUon io Indja," in Ashish Bose (ed.): Panena 
of Population Change In India, New Delhi, Allied Publishers, p. 103. 

P. B. Desai: “EcoDOniy of Indian Gties,** The Journal of Pubhc Admlnalralion, Vol. 
XIV,No.3,Ju]y-Septemberl968,p.4S3. ' 
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The rise of the Shiv Sena m Bombay with its gospel of hatred for the migrant, 
especially the South Indian nugrant, and the occasional eruption of violence 
in the name of local, parochial patnotism is a phenomenon which cannot be 
treated as a minor aberration in urban politics To a lesser degree, the simmer- 
ing bitterness between the ' Korth Indian” and the ‘ South Indian ’ m the 
massiv e bureaucratic set up of New Delhi is a related phenomenon The politics 
of Calcutta is perhaps much more deep-rooted in the Bengali Marwan con- 
flict one can see the blending of class-vrar with communal disharmony ansmg 
out of caste, language and culture It is a conflict which has far reaching impli- 
cations There are, however, qiueter aties like Kanpur, the mdustnal metropolis 
of U P At a seminar** on the city's industrial urban development one could 
not help noticing the feeling of helplessness on the part of the local people in 
respect of their ability to compete with the dynamic Punjabis and the shrewd 
Sindhis There was an almost stoical acceptance of the supenor entrepreneunal 
qualities of the Pimjabi rather than an attitude of hostility towards him The 
questions that arise are Will the political dimafe of urban India in the future 
be guided by the mood of Calcutta and Bombay, or that of Delhi or Kanpur? 
Will It be the path of violence, non violent bitterness or pathetic silence? 
Will there be an increasing demand for keepmg out the migrants and giving 
preference m matters of employment to ”sons of the soil ’—the local people? 

One of tbe important aspects of the study of urbanizatioii in India is to 
assess the impact of urbanization on social change, in particular, its impact 
on the caste system and the joint family system. At tbe Berkeley seminar, 
Richard D Lambert referred to whatever evidence on joint family was avail- 
able and concluded ** it is not clear in which way the urban fnnge>niral 
continuum runs on family types and size ’ ** In a study of the Aggarwal 
community m Delhi, Kf S Gore says 
The data regarding size, membership composition, and acceptance of 
familial obligations do not indicate any appreciable diflersnce among the 
rural, fnngc and urban nuclear families The family of the urban immigrant 
group, however, shows certain special chaiactenstics that set it ofl both 
from the urban-local families and families in the rural and fnnge groups The 
difference lies m the accentuation of its tjpically joint charactensucs large 
size, a membership composition which includes many ' other dependents,” 
and a conformity to norms of familial obligations which is somew^t greater 
than lo almost any other group but as far as the facts of family composi- 

tion are concerned, the urban family is neither smaller nor more limited in 
membership composition or obligations than the rural and fringe families ** 

December 1965, pn 6M-S See also N K.Bo«e Colniila A Soria! Surrey Bombay, lalvaei 
Publuhms House, 1968 

** P B. Desai (ed.) FrfionalfierspteTtrei^litiluttnalimJVrbanCrowih iheCaxof Kanpur, 
Papers and Procetdioss of the karpur lotentational Semaiar, 19CT Bombay Macmillan & 
Cb, I96S. 

“ Richard D Lambert "The Impact ofUrbanSoaety upon Va^jeLife,’' in Roy Turner 
(ed.) IniSat Urban future, op Cll.,p 127 

••M S.Gore UrbanbailoHanJfamiyavte Bombay.PopOarPralashan, 1968,? 110 
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exemption limit for income-tax liability.** Too much trust cannot be placed 
in the income figures for obvious reasons (in fact, the income-tax exemption 
limit might have something to do with the pattern of income reporting) but 
this figure docs give an idea of the extent of poverty in urban India. One would 
have liked to get a comparable picture for rural India as well but there are 
well-known hazards of compulation of rural income. One would have liked to 
have more information on the sulgcct of rural-urban disparity in income and 
wealth, the implications of a ceiling on urban property on the lines of a ceiling 
on rural land holdings, the implications of the emergence of a new-rich class 
in the rural areas whose incomes are tax-free because agricultural income is 
not taxed in India' But, alas, data and studies on these subjects are sadly lack- 
ing and It would be rash to draw any conclusion except to say that a new-rich 
class IS emerging both in the rural and urban areas and that rural-urban dis- 
parities are getting narrowed for /Air rich class but perhaps this cannot be 
said of the rural-urban disparity for the population as a whole. 

Urban Society 

From demographic and economic questions we may now turn to some social 
and political questions which are closely related to economic issues. The litera- 
ture on the social and poiiticat aspects of urbanization is scanty and yet these 
are issues which are becoming increasingty important in the urbanization 
process of India. We may cite the example of Calcutta. So much has been 
written and said on Calcutta, harping on the theme that Calcutta is a “hell- 
city,” and yet there has been so little effort to study in a more technical manner 
the social and economic structure of Calcutta. Asok Mitra's study of Calcutta 
was one of the pioneering studies in this direction.*’ A more recent study of 
Calcutta by N. K. Bose deserves attention. Basing his results on a social survey 
of Calcutta conducted by him when he was Director of the Anthropological 
Survey of India, Bose observes: 

In Calcutta the economy is an economy of scarcity. When there are not 
enough jobs to go around, everyone tries to cling as close as possible to 
those with whom he is otherwise identified. New types of urban occupation 
have not thrown up new forms of trade organization; at least not to an 
adequate extent. So one relies for economic support more upon his co- 
religionists or even members of his own caste or inhabitants of the village 
or district from which he comes ... it has to be borne in mind that even 
if Calcutta offers many new opportunities of employment, unless new civic 
or trade organizations cutting across ethnic groups are built up fast enough, 
communal tensions are likely to remain a feature of the city’s life for a 
considerable time to come.”** 

»■ National Council of Applied Econonue Research: Urban Income and Saving. New Delhi 
National Council of Applied Econofnic Reseanth, IM2. p. IIO. 

•* Asok Mitra: Calcutta: Indta’s COy. C^kutta. New Age Publishers, 1963. 

“N. K. Bose: “A Social Survey of Calciitta,’’ Science and Culture (Calcutta), Vol. 31, 
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National Sample Suneys The Ministry of Health has recently sponsored 
fertility surveys la Bombay, CaJcnita and Delhi and it is hoped that, in the 
near future, it will be possible to say sonttthing v. ilh confidence about fertility 
and family planmng m at least these big cities The results of these surveys 
are expected to have far reaching implications in assessing the impact of the 
family planning programme 


Urban Development with Social Justice^ 

We have earher referred to the emergence of a new neb class in the big aties 
of India This is an aspect which is assuming increasing importance m the 
economic, social and pohtical life of the people There are a few novels on 
the new nch, and some films make them their centra! theme but there are very 
few studies on this subject The credit for focussing attention on this class in a 
big way (apart from the biased wntings of professional politicians) goes to 
B V hrishnamurti who made a scathing commentary on planning in India 
in his article, ‘Power Elite Planning for Riople's Welfare ” Much of what 
he says is of particular relevance to urban India To guole Knshnamurti 
“The power elite sets the standards for the style of living standards which 
include A type bungalows air*conditioned offices and bedrooms, refn* 
gerators, limousines, air*cofiditioned railway and Caravelle air travel, select 
clubs and restaurants ' He quotes National Sample Survey data to 
show that 8S 6 per cent of the urban populauoo which belongs to the lowest 
income group spends 70 per cent of their earoiogs on food alone When one 
comes to housing, the silualion is no better In our study of bousing in Delhi, 
we have observed that a lower*middle<iass person has to pay around 70 
per cent of tus monthly income as house rent for his minimum housing needs 
and tf we add another 70 percent (the food bill) one nmies at a figure of 140 
per cent of income necessary for food and housing alone! So the choice is 
often between food and shelter and obviously, the former gets preference This 
explains to a substantial extent the large scale emergence of unaulhonzed 
hutment colonies in urban Delhi in complete disregard of muninpaJ standards 
There are today over 300 such colonies which house over 500,000 people who 
live under a constant threat of dcrooliiion of their houses by municipal squads ** 
To rnaX^e matten worse, the local pobtiaaos lovanabJy make it a point lo take 
up the cause of ejeaed persons and nuke it a big pohtical issue And it is not 
that pnnciples are always involved All the political parties play this game 
the party m opposition becomes the champion of the slum-dwe!!er and when 
this party gels into power it « all for implcinentation of demolition plans, 
and the erstwhile ruling party becomes in turn the self styled saviour of the 
slum*dweller and opposes tooth and nail the demoliuon of unauthorized 
constructions 

^\hlle these sub-standaid constructions (they can hardly be called houses) 

••B. V Knsfuumuiti “Po»er Elite rhiuans for Ptoplc* Welfjre," Eetmome anl 
Folticainttkly Bombay. 27 Msy 1967 

" Ashisb Bose “1 lousin* the Rich la Denu ," Crottome and Poliiieai H tekly, 3 June J967 
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In a more detailed analysis of niral-urbao differences in social characteristics 
on the basis of data collected in West Bengal, Ramakrishna Mukheijee observes; 
“The inference is thus forced on us that the nuclear family organization as 
one of the manifestations of the urban way of life is nowhere in the picture.” 
He has, however, a word of caution. He concedes that it is possible to argue 
that the “impact of urban life on the famili al organization or integration of 
the people would be revealed in course of time allhough not visible as yet.” 
Mukherjee then proceeds to study the impact of urbanization on caste. He 
concludes: “It appears, therefore, that the caste organization remains quali- 
tatively the same in cities, towns and villages; with variations in degrees to 
suit the exigency of the nature of settlement but not to do away with the caste 
structure of society either in the urban or in the rural area.”*’ 

Apart from the impact of urbanization on caste and joint-family, we could 
also consider its impact, if any, on a few demographic characteristics like age 
at marriage, fertility performance and attitude towards and practice of family 
planning. According to S. P. Jain, who was the census actuary in 1961, the 
median age at marriage of females ic rural India was 16.1 years compared to 
17,1 yean in uiban India for the 1951-60 decade." Thus the roral-uiban 
difference is marginal, The same is true, by and large, of rural-urban differ- 
entials in fertility. The data on the subject are neither comprehensive nor very 
satisfartory. Sovani came to the following conclusion aAer examining the 
available material: “Taking Uie evidence as a whole it may be said that differ- 
ences do exist between rural and urban fertilities but they are not very marked.”" 
Recent surveys have shown that in some urban areas as well as in some rural 
pockets there has been a significant decline in fertility as a result of the imple- 
mentation of family pUtming programmes." Out it cannot be said that urban 
fertility in India as a whole has declined. In fact. National Sample Survey data 
show that urban fertility is high. For example, according to one NSS study, 
the number of children bom alive to urban women 47 years and above was 
6.5.*' But, obviously, this figure does not reflect the current fertility behaviour. 
Unfortunately, the data on the birth rate of different cities in India suffer 
from grave deficiencies and no firm conclusion can be drawn on the current 
fertility pattern It is also not possible to give any firm data on family planning 
in urban India except to quote the results of a number of demographic surveys 
which are by no means representative of urban India as a whole. There are 
several methodological and operational problems involved in collecting data 
on family planning through the census enumeration or, for that matter, through 

•’ Ramakrishni Mukherjee: On Jtural-Urbm Differencrt and Relationships in Social 
Characlerisna. Paper for Unesco Seminar, Delhi. 1962 (mimeo). See also Ramaknshna 
Mukherjee. Sociologist and Soda! Change m Indus To^y. New Delhi, Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

” S. P. Jam “Stale Growth Rales and their Components,’’ in Ashish Bose (ed): Paltems 
of Population Change in India, I95I-6I, eit. p. 26. 

“N. V, Sovani: Urbanization and Urban ladia,op.<^L,f. 65. 

“India, Ministry of Health, Family Hanniiis ana Urban Development: India: Family 
Planning Programme Since 196!. New Delhi, 1968. 

“ Rajeshwan Prasad • “NSS Data on Urban Fertility,’’ in Ashish Bose (ed.) : Pallerns of 
Population Change in India, 1931-61, op. at, p. 35. 
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In the Draft Fourth Five Year Plan, of a total of Rs 40 crores (400 million) 
provided for the development of the Calcutta Afetropolitan Region, the aJIoca« 
tion for basti (sliun) improvement was only Rs 1 crore (10 million) ** When 
there was cnticism of this grossly inadequate allocation of funds for slum 
clearance, all that the Plannmg Commission did was to drop the reference 
to this Rs 1 crore m the final version of the Fourth Plan which said “The 
provision of Rs 40 crores is proposed to be utilised for schemes relating to 
water supply, sewerage and drainage, roads and traffic, slum clearance, housmg 
and urban development.”” Political commonsense manifested itself just before 
the mid term elections of 1971 and the allocation for Calcutta was suddenly 
stepped up to Rs ISO mores (one and a fialf billion) But can conflict be 
put down and urban development with social justice ensured with such ad 
hoasml 

The Fourth Plan does recognize that, “The situation m regard to growth 
of population in metropolitan centres, particularly of Calcutta and Bombay, 
IS already so difficult as to malre it almost a law and order problem ”** Bat 
IS the growth of population the poly factor responsible for the tragedy of our 
aties? What about municipal corruption, political nepotism, and the obsolete 
bureaucratic set up? Why is the housing situation so bad in Delhi where the 
density is low m many areas and the Master Plan, m fact, recommended in- 
creasing the density? Is it not too salve to blame the growth of population 
for all our ills? Elsewhere, we have commented more ftiUv on the thinkmg 
of the Planning Commission on the subject of urban development Its record 
in this field is far from impressive ” 

Urban Admuustradon 

It IS not unlikely that in the years to come there will be an increasing anta- 
gomsm against the Central Govemmeat and that the cult of hatred for the 
“Centre” (the Central Government at New Delhi) will grow and every demal 
of funds for Calcutta will be attnbuted to the expensive beautification plans 
of New Delhi Unfortunately, it is a fact that there is a growing tendency in 
the capital of India to become msensitivx to problems of the rest of the country 
AsokMitra, aseoiorJ C.S officer aod a key member of the highest bureaucracy 
to New Delhi, m a monograph on Delhi (written mhis personal capaaty) makes 
the following observation “New Delhi is a lovely city and its beauty steadily 
grows on those who Lve m it. But it is after all an anachromsm m present 
day urban India, and like all anachronisms it conuoues to inflict social and 
moral damage Anyone who lives m this city for any length of time is bound to 
lose touch With the reality that is India, unlessTie miftces congous and strenuous 

P lanning Qn^iaion Foirth Fn« Year Flan, A Dnifl OatSv Vdili, 1966, 

p SIS 

” India, PUnniag Commission FonnA/Ife JVarPian(lW9-74). New DeCu, 19® p 4<W. 

"Ib»d,p 39S, 

" Ashiib Bose *T/A»a DevtIopnteDf with Soaal /ustKe,** Eo>m»tde andP^rle^ WttiJf, 
VoL Y, No* 29-31, Special Number, July 1970 
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get built and demolished on a scale determined by the hide-and-seek game 
of the local pohticians, the rich and the new-rich devote themselves quietly 
to the business of amassing wealth through land speculation, luxury housing, 
black-market operations and tax evaMon,** Perhaps nowhere as in the city of 
New Delhi does one see this intense polarization in housing standards. The 
middle-class is fast vanishing from this dty. There are the upper-class colonies, 
the exclusive urban preserves of Ugh Government officials, diplomats, foreign 
experts, and the senior executives of foreign and Indian commercial houses 
(fortunately, the tribe of film stars has yet to emerge on the Delhi scene); 
hardly any new middle-class colonies; and, of course, numerous sprawling, 
proliferating, unauthorized colonics. The talk of optimum standards of housing, 
and all the sophisticated studies on housing, become exercises inirrelevancewhen 
one considers the politics of housing. The question that one may pose here is: 
Apart from the clichds on low-cost housing, are there any concrete proposals 
to solve the explosive housing situation in urban India? What are the eccH 
nomies of urban sprawl compared to those of vertical housing? Can India 
learn anything from Singapore and Hong Kong in regard to housing pro- 
grammes 7 

There is a tendency on the part of the Planning Commission to concentrate 
on the preparation of city development plans rather than on finding the money 
to implement them. Lest this is considered too harsh a judgment we shall quote 
from the Memorandum on the Fourth Plan which says: “It is visualised that 
in the Fourth Plan period as many towns and cities as possible and, at any 
rate, those with a population of 100,000 or more should come into the scheme 
of pla nnin g ia ao orgaoic way, each city mobilising its own resources and 
helping to create conditions for a better life for its citizens."’* By this logic 
Calcutta has to find Us own resources for the development plan though Calcutta 
along with Bombay shares the bulk of industrial and commercial activity in 
India. When the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organization was set up 
in 1961 and a comprehensive master plan was being prepared by this organiza- 
tion with the assistance of foreign experts, we had occasion to discuss Calcutta’s 
problem with leading pdh'ticians of the then ruling party in West Bengal. 
Their hostility to the preparation of the master plan was surprising. According 
to one of these leaders, any comprehensive plan for Calcutta would call for 
an allocation of ten billion rupees against the actual allocation of 100 million 
rupees by the Planning Commission. In the absence of financial backing from 
the Central Government, the preparation of a master plan would only arouse 
expectations which could never be fulfilled and thus invite frustration on such 
a scale that any government undertaking such an exercise would be committing 
political suicide. In the light of subsequent events it does appear that there 
was much sense in what this leader had to say. In spite of years of planning, 
in the absence of adequate finances, nothing substantial has been achieved. 

“Ashish Bose: ZjtnJ Speculation in Urban Delhi. New Delhi, National Buildiogs Orga- 
nisation, Ministiy of Housing. Covenman of India, 1969 (mimeo). 

•• India, Planning Commission: Memoraniim on Ike Fourth Five Year Flan. New Delhi, 
1964, p. 83. 



It ma) be noted m this connection that, under the Constitution of India. 
every fiie 3 ears a Finance Conumsaon looks into the question of allocation 
of finanaal resources ansmg out of the federal taxes between the Central 
Government and the different States and also fixes the relatis-e share of each 
State The allocation of resources to inuniapa] bodies is, howeser, ouuide 
the scope of the Finance Commission Datta, therefore, recomraentb the 
appointment of a Municipal Finance Canucissioo m each State esery fire 
jtais. UTielber or not such Commissions are appointed, the real issue is wQl 
the Central Government agree to take upon it^ the increasing burden of 
urban deselopment^ There is no indicaooa that it will in the fire 3 ear plans. . 
As Moh.t Bhattachari'a points outj^iJ^- ~"'rV'T — ~~ T 
Our fire 3ear plans hare so far consistent!) hept comprehensive muninpal 
development oat of their scope The approach has been tonard functioaal 
stimulation rather than coordinated urban areas deselopment. It is high 
time that Ihe latter approach is adopted a ^^t rnnt Q paUleselopnr"* ** 

/are integrate^Tatcjthe^Ss ^ear 'ptanj via the Stale plan schemes.® 

Urban problems and ciban development are admitiedl) important national 
issues m India but ultimately much of the burden of solvmz these problems 
lies on local adnuoistration — muiuapalities and corporations, and most of 
the mone) has to come from local or municipa] finance Pandoxicall) enough, 
muaictpal admiaistratioa and municipal fioaoce bai-e caniy beta eonssd^nd 
major issues aod maaiapa] pobucs attracts hardly any aiiestjoo from scholars 
in India and abroad. Oce can understand the glamour attached to any study 
of India's Parliament or Prime Nfioisteis The prospects of mteruauonal fame 
for authors discussing the future of democracy in India are indeed great but 
one fails to understand tbe lack of foresight displayed in ignoring local politics 
«hich irugbt well dominate the national scene m the future At the local level, 
pobtical pressurization, mumapial corruption and administrative ine'ficieocy 
perhaps play a much more unportamt role than at tbe State level or the 
Centri level The Planning Ccmitnmion does admit this in the Third Five 
Year Plan - 

At the local level, municipal adcucistraUons alone can undertale satis- 
factorily the task of providing the scmces needed for development in urban 
areas, expansion of housing and /riproveinen! la Irnag co3djtJO''s Mosi 
muntapal administrations are not strong enough to carry oat these func- 
tions “ 

There are no indications, however, that bold s’eps are being cor’emplated 
to tackle the problems of urban development either at tbe n aniapal level or 
at tbe national leveL In a recent revnew*^ of the researches on admimstratioa 

• Mi&a Eutuchary* Eam In Lrim Otnma. Tte W’irtJ Press, 

P-iai 

** t o ttj. P l l ffait u Cuim ' ai cico ThrJf^Jt^fia.'\r»rDeSs,l9il,p.6i} 

"AsSadi Bom e/Jtwrwe* £t SxiJ Saenna of trtei Amts. 

New DeCu. Co&H of Sccssl Scieoe Reseafch. trv 
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efforts cot to lose it.”"* Mitra qut^es tnth approval Ashok Rudra, a professor 
of Economics, who spent a brief spell in Ddhi. Rudra comments rather devasta- 
tingly: 

The individual members of the Establishment have a certain personal philo- 
sophy— In Dolce Vita. The Sweet Life, the gentle life. The Establishment 
people in Delhi are true epicureans. Mind you, a true epicurean does not 

indulge in excesses Thercarc,thercfore, no orgies in Delhi’s social Lfe.No 

adventures, no risk taking. Only the more quiet pleasures of life, based upon 
pucca foundations of security. Quarters large as villas, with generous lawns 
and extensive gardens; children to go to public schools or convents; cars 
to be purchased with government loans (if not a foreign make procured 
while abroad) and to be at the disposal of the memsahib while the sahib runs 
around in staff cars; a few trips abroad per yearonofncial duty or to attend 
conferences; giving or going out to parties four or five evenings a week. 
These are some of the modest iogredieots of the non-passionate Dolce 
The complaints of the common mao in Calcutta cannot be treated as totally 
irresponsible. We may quote here a comment from the World Bank Mission’s 
report on India’s Third Five Year Plan prepared by Michael Hoffman. ‘‘One 
of the most dangerous weaknesses of the Plan,” says this report, “is the conti- 
nued neglect of the problems of urban development in Calcutta. . . . The very 
magnitude end challenge that Calcutta presents to the conscience and political 
common sense of those in authority no doubt in part explains the inadequacy 
of the response.”*’ The growing violence and conflict in Calcutta during the 
last decade indicate the price of this neglect. 

A related issue is municipal finance. A committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India on “Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local 
Bodies” submitted a voluminous report** bighh'ghtiog the gap in financial 
terms between the existing and derired level of municipal services. Basing bis 
study on the data collected by this Comnuttec, Abhijit Datta concludes : 

A major advance in local finance is possible through the inter-governmental 
co-operation and revenue devolution in a systematic manner. The integra- 
tion of the urban local bodies noth the State and National planning process 
wiU substantially shift the responsibility of financing urban development to 
the upper-tier governments. However the main initiative in this direction 
must lie in the Slate govenimeots, although the passive role of the Central 
government vis-i-vis urban development also needs to be changed.** 

•“Asok Mitia: DtlHI: Capital Off. New DeDn, Thompson Press. 1970, p.48. 

Quoted by Asok Mitra in DeOii: Coital Gtj, op. at., pp. 4M2. 

‘•Ashish Bose: “Uitaa Planning and PoliQr in India,’* AlCC Economic Review, New 
Delhi, 22 September 1961, p. 4. 

** India, Ministry of Health: Report ef the Committee on Augmentation of Financial Re- 
sources of Urban Local Bodies. Delhi, 1965, 

“Abhijit Datta: “Financing Muniapal Seerices,” The Indian Journal of Fubtie Admint- 
stration, VoL XIV, No. 3, July-September 1968, p. 567, See also Abhijit Datta: Urban 
Covetrment, Finance and Development. Calcutta, The World Press, 1970. 
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Table 1 gives a summarj picture of the population growth rates m rural and 
urban areas for the last seven decades* 


TABLE l — PERCSKTACe (dGCAOE) VAKlATKMtS ftjFlUAnOK 
OF India. 1901-71 
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of urban areas, we have observed that resnrch on municipal administration is 
a neglected field in sp'te of the fact that several municipalities have been 
functioning in India for over a hundred years. 

It is our contention that urban probleuis cannot be solved unless the prevail- 
ing constiiutional-Iegal-administrative apparatus is drastically modified to 
meet the demands of urbanizatioo. This apparatus is a legacy of the early 19th 
century', based on British laws and political philosophy which base limited 
relevance today. This obsolescence has put a braVe on urban development. 
Cities today have to plan 30 years ahead, for the 21 st century, while the institu- 
tions which are supposed to implement these plans are a hangover of the early 
19th century. The Five Year Plans have helplessly admitted the severe limita- 
tions of municipal administration while doing very little about introducing 
radical changes in such administration. We have briefly touched upon the 
demographic, economic, social, political and administrative aspects of the 
process of urbanization in India with particular reference to the period from 
19S1 onwards which coinddes with the first census of independent India and 
the formulation of India’s Rest Five Year Plan. As we close this chapter the 
fint results of the 1971 census are just being made available and we shall 
very briefly comment on urbanization during the 1961-71 decade as revealed 
by these figures. 

The 1971 Ccosus 

According to the first set of provisional ubies for the 1971 census of India,** 
released with remarkable speW. the toul population of India is S47.4 million 
while the urban population is 103.8 million or 19.9 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. It is important to distinguish between the level ofurMniTTiion m m^snrpd 
by the proportion of the urban population and the scale of urbaniMtion as 
measured hv ahmtm- num bers . One Underestimates the problems of urbaniza- 
tion by harping on the fact that only one-fil\h of India's population is urban. 
The fact that India has an urban population of 109 million is much more 
important than the fact that only one-fiAh of India’s population is urban. Urban 
India alone can rank among the biggest countries of the world. 

According to the 1971 census, there arc 2921 towns and cities in India. 
Of these, 142 cities have a population of over 100,000 penons. The combined 
population of these cities » 57.02 million or 52.4 per cent of the total urban 
population and 10 4 per cent of the total population of India. Here again the 
fact that India has 142 "big aties” is much more important than the fact that 
these cities account for only 10 per cent of India’s population. How many 
countries in the world have 142 big cities? These cities include 8 cities which 
have a population of over one million. Greater Calcutta with a population of 7 
million is one of the biggest cities in the world and if the municipal boundaries 
are more realistically dra^vn it is as big as New York and Tokyo. 


" Census of India 1971. Paper 1 of >971, fnrbbm! Fepulatlon Totab, New DetW, .4pnl 
1971; Paper 1 of 1971 — supplement; Fnmsbual Population Totab, August 1971. 
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urban growth. Urbanaalion has been essentially a process of rmgratjon 
the big cities (100,000 +) while there has been stagnation of small towns. 

But, interestingly enough, the growth rate of Calcutta has been far fron 
rapid U was 8.5 per cent for the 19Sl*4l decade and 7.3 per cent for thr 
1961-71 decade. The grovrth rale cs-en for the Calcutta urban agglomeration- 
was only 22.1 per cent during the 1961-71 decade. Commenting on the low 
growth rate of Calcutta, the Director of Census (1971) for West Bengal observes, 
that there was some movement away from the Central city but there were also 
several deterrents to the growth of Calcutta liVe the inability of services and 
facilities such as sanitation and transport to take the strain of higher growth 
levels, and factors such as industrial unrest, economic diRiculties, etc. 

Calcutta reached the saturatiort point long back and no wonder the growth 
of population even in the Calcutta urban agglomeration is far front spectacular. 
In this problem city of India, political a nd economic factors are far mg re 
i mportant tha n the demographic factors though one may argue that, to a 
co ^deTahle e\ierit.~thrTbriltc3l~ind~eCgn6KffC~pT0b 1ents arise om of fhe 
de mographic prob l ems. B ut this point cannot be stretched too lar. 

Healthy Features of Urbaotaallon 

A healthy feature of urbanUation dutiog the last decade is the growth of 
steel cities, other industrial centres, ports, and new capital cities. The impact 
of the five year plans, and in particular, programmes of industrial development, 
is evident from the pattern of urban growth (Table 2). 

There are. however, a number of class 1 cities where the growth rates are 
very low, for example, M(rzapur<um-Vindhyachal (6%), Kharagpur (10%), 
Machilipatnam (I I %). Mathura (12%), Alleppy (15%), Eluru (17%), Mutaffar- 
pur (17%), Farukhabad-cum-Falehgarh (18%), Gaya (19%), K.mchipuram 
(19%), and Rampur (19%). It may be noted that Calcutta njunicipal area 
recorded a growth rate of only 7 per cent and Howrah only 1 7 per cent during 
the last decade. 

4 - Lack of an Urban Lobby 

The lack of an urban lobby in the Indian Parliament and in the State legislatures 
is responsible for the continued neglect of problems of urban development. 
However, some politicians have realized that any further neglect of cities like 
Calcutta can be suicidal for national politics. The sudden interest in Calcutta 
before the mid-teim poll and the decision to raise the Fourth Five Year Plan 
allocation for Calcutta from Rs. 40crore3 toRs. 150 crores are indeed welcome 
developments but perhaps it is too late in the day to talk of| development of 
Calcutta. We have somehow to salvage Calcutta. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that unless effective steps are taken many 
other cities in India may follow the path of Calcutta. Political violence, 
antagonism between the “sons of the soil" and the “outsiders”, student unrest, 
extreme housing shortage, breakdown of public transport, water supply and 
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urban growth. Urbanization has been essenliaUy a process of migration to 
the big cities (100,000+) while there has been stagnation of small towns. 

But, interestingly enough, the growth rate of Calcutta has been far from 
rapid. It was 8.5 per cent for the 1951-61 decade and 7.3 per cent for the 
1961-71 decade. The growth rate even for the Calcutta urban agglomeration 
was only 22.1 per cent during the 1961-71 decade. Commenting on the low 
growth rate of Calcutta, the Director of Census (1971) for West Bengal observes 
that there was some movement away from the Central city but there were also 
several deterrents to the growth of Calcutta like the inability of services and 
facilities such as samtatron and transport to take the strain of higher growth 
levels, and factors such as industrial unrest, economic difficulties, etc. 

Calcutta reached the saturation point long back and no wonder the growth 
of population even in the Calcutta urban agglomeration is far from spectacular. 
In this problem city of India, TOtitical a n d economic factors are far mp re 
i mportant than the demographic factors though one may argue that, to a 
co nsiderable ex Kri l, political and eCCflOffllC prPbKtas arise out of the 
demographic problems. But this point cannot be stretched too tar. 


Healthy Features of Urbanizalion 

A healthy feature of urbanization during the last decade is the growth of 
steel cities, other industrial centres, ports, and new capital cities. The impact 
of the five year plans, and in particular, programmes of industrial development, 
js evident from the pattern of urban growth (Table 2). 

There are, however, a number of class I cities where the growth rates are 
very tow, for example, Miriapur-cum-Vtndhyachat (6%), Khatagpur (10%), 
Machilipatnam(ll %), Mathura(l2%), Alleppy (15%), Eluru (17%), Muzaffaiv 
pur (17%), Farukhabad-cum-Fatehgarh (18^, Gaya (19%), Kanchipuram 
(19%), and Rampur (19%). It may be noted that Calcutta municipal area 
recorded a growth rate of only 7 per cent and Howrah only 17 per cent during 
the last decade. 

■A Lack of an Urban Lobby 

The lack of an urban lobby in the Indian Parlianmnt and in the State legislatures 
is responsible for the continued neglect of problems of urban development. 
However, some politicians have realized that any further neglect of cities like 
Calcutta can be suicidal for national politics. The sudden interest in Calcutta 
before the mid-ierm poll and the decision to raise the Fourth Five Year Plan 
allocation focCakjjlfa.CwixiLR.s 

developments but perhaps it is too late in the day to talk ofj development of 
Calcutta We have somehow to salvage Calcutta, 

It IS becoming increasingly clear that unless effective steps are taken many 
other cities in India may follow the path of Calcutta. Political violence, 
antagonism between the “sons of the soil” and the "outsiders”, student unrest, 
extreme housing shortage, breakdown of public transport, water supply and 
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electnaty, indifference to urban environment, wiU all become routine features 
of urbanization The general elections in the Slates (March 1972) have brought 
stability in Indian politics This » particularly encouraging in the troubled 
State of V/est Bengal But this implies that problems of urban unemployment, 
etc must be tackled effectively and qiuctiy 
Most politicians, and particularly ministers, haw a guilt complex when 
they talk of urban development For example, when problems of urban housing 
are discussed, the point is mtanably made that rural housing is even more 
important Perhaps what is meant is that rural votes are more important. This 
political constraint comes in the way of formulating clear cut policies on urban 
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development. To make matters worse, “Urban Development” is often clubbed 
with Works, Housing, Supply, Health, Family Planning, etc. and urban policy 
IS relegated to ministerial pronouncements made during inaugural speeches at 
seminars and conferences. Then there is the needless annual ritual of housing 
ministers’ conference, mayors’ conference, etc. 

From time to time, urban problems are sought to be tackled by appointing 
Commissions, Committees, Sub-comnuttees, Panels, Working Groups, etc. 
This is essentially a nineteenth century British style of “solving” problems. 
In an era of confrontations, and tWs is especially true of the urban situation, 
commissions are rarely effective. And American style “seminaring” has reached 
a point of negative return. Most of these seminars generate a good appetite 
for food but very few new ideas. 

The lack of expertise on urbanization is another obstacle to urban develop- 
ment. There is hardly any nniversity in India which gives a course in Urban 
Economics or Urban Demography. There are hardly any studies on the eco- 
nomics of urban housing, rent control, land speculation, etc. The related sub- 
jects of urban water supply, electricity, transport, etc. have yet to appeal to 
the imagination of our economists. The result is that town planners have a 
virtual monopoly in this field but. surely, urban development is much more 
than zoning and town planning. 

Urban Poverty 

The spectacular vi«ofy of the Congress Party under the leadership of Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, both at the mid-term Parliamentary poll in March 1971 and 
the Sute elections in March 1972, and the emergence of Bangla Desh have 
brought political stability in India and the new Republic of Bangla Desh It 
may be recalled that the main slogan of the Congress Party at (he elections was 
“Oaribi Hatao” (Banish Poverty). This is the overriding theme before the 
country today. 

The last few years have witnessed a growing concern for reducing the in- 
equality in wealth and income between the rich and the poor and the facile 
assumption that there must be economic growth first before the problem of 
inequality can be tackled has been challenged. The report of Mahalanobis 
Committee on Distribution of Income" brought out conclusions which no 
politician could ignore. A seminar on the “Challenge of Poverty in India” 
organized by the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, under the direction of 
Father A. J. Fonseca revealed the dimensions of poverty in India. One of the 
participants to the seminar. Lady Ursula Hicks, came to the dismal conclusion 
that “while India can deal quite successfully with destitution, it cannot abolish 
poverty. Another participant. Professor B. S. Minhas, in his forthright paper 
on “The Poor, the Weak and the Fourth Plan” concluded: 

” Jleporl of the Commillet en Distr&atiat of Income and Levels of Living, Government of 
India, Planning Commission, July 1969 

“ Ursula Hicks : “Strategy for DevdtqMnenV’ in A. J. Fonseca (ed.) : Challenge of Poverty 
in Mia. Delhi, Vikas Publications, 1971, p. 175. 
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The political stability of the repabhc is m peril and the need of the hour is 
to speed up the rate of growth of the economy and also to modify the income 
generation process in favour of the poor through imaginative programmes 
and policies, so that they can benefit and develop a stake m the continuance 
of our democratic system It is only with a clarity of purpose, imagination, 
above all, political courage that the difficulties inherent m our situation can 
be overcome The Planning Commission have all but missed their opportunity 
m the Fourth Plan Draft to grasp the compulsions of Indian poverty and to 
focus the nation’s attention on the courses open to us 
A couple of yean later Professor Minhas ivas drafted as a member of the 
Planning Commission and was entrusted, along with other members, with the 
task o revising the Fourth Plan 

In his paper we have referred to, Minhas observed that "investments in 
housmgand urbandevelopment have mostly benefited the rich It is hoped 
that the reconstituted Planning Commission will show a greater concern for 
the urban poor 

An outstanding study on poverty in India was conducted by Professor 
V M Dandekarand Nilakantha Rath of the Indian School of Political £co> 
nomy, Poona One of the startling conclusions of Dandekar and Rath on the 
basis of their analysis of National Sample Survey data for the period I96D-61 
to 1968*69 IS that urban poverty has increased They observe 
During (he past decade, the per capita private consumer expenditure in* 
creased by less than half a per cent per annum Moreover, the small gams 
have not been equitably distributed among all sections of (he population 
The condition of the bottom 20 per cent rural poor has remained more or 
less stagnant The condition of (he bottom 20 per cent urban poor has 
definitely deteriorated and for another 20 per cent of the urban population. 
It has remained more or less stagnant Tlius, while the character of rural 
poverty has remained' the same as before, the character of urban poverty 
has deepened further This « the consequence of the continuous migration 
of the rural poor into the urban areas in search of a livelihood, their failure 
to find adequate means to support themselves there and the resulting growth 
cf roadside and slum life in the cities All the latent dissatisfaction about 
the slow progress of the economy and the silent fnistration about its failure 
to give the poor a fair deal, let alone speaal attention, appear to be gathenng 
in this form Its shape today is probably no more than hideous, allowed to 
grow unheeded and unrelieved, it will inevitably turn ugly ** 

Like Minhas, Dandekar and Rath also find fault with the running Com- 
mission To quote them at length 

•• B. S. Minhu “The Poor, the Weak and the Fourth Plan,” m A 3 Fonseea, op cit, 
p^ 70-71 
“ Jb)4, p. 67 

“V M Dandekarand Nilakantha Ralb PiwTV/w/mfti, issued by the Ford roundanoo. 
New Delhi, December 1970, p 44 Also published in Ewnom/e Peetfr, January 

2 and January 9, (971 
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The Planning Commission’s perspective for the coming decade is clearly 
out of line with the experience of the past decade. There is an obvious desire 
to close the eyes on ihe past failures and srishfully hope that the future will 
somehow be different. From the point of view of this study, even more 
important is the Planning Commission’s failure to take cognizance of the 
fact of growing inequality and the movement of the rural poor into the 
cities. Instead of recognizing these facts, the Planning Commission has 
proceeded on the smug assumption that the pattern of inequality will remain 
the same as in the past and that therefore a high rate of growth is all that is 
needed to abolish poverty.®* 

According to Dandekar and Rath, there is not much point in distinguishing 
the urban poor from the rural poor. They say: “The urban poor are only an 
ove’flow of the rural poor into the urban area. Fundamentally, they belong 
to 'he same class as the rural pcor,’’“ 

Thus we come back to the main issue, the central theme and the overriding 
concern for politicians, planners and poUcy-makcrs, namely, poverty in India. 

One may pose a question in this context: What is the role of cities in reducing 
poverty in India? Are our cities “generative” or “parasitic”? Dr. A. N. Bose, 
an industrial economist of the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organization, 
observes: 

The Calcutta Metropolis along with Durgapur-Asansol area has been able 
to pump in a disproportionately large share of national savings and surplus, 
but almost no part of this investment was oriented towards developing our 
agriculture or our rural areas, and this industry, despite huge investment, 
is now in a crisis ** • 

According to him the basic problem of the Indian metropolis is its conti* 
nuing semi-colonial character. To quote him at length; 

. . . unless the economic structure of the present day society is basically 
changed making possible full utilisation of already existing resources, leading 
to a much higher income for all and a growth rate substantially higher than 
population growth rate, it may be meaningless to introduce merely some 
water supply, drainage ot transportation services ....the plans centering 
round mere infra-structure development is not only meaningless but is also 
harmful from the point ofview of the present day Indian society as a whole.®' 
Thus the issues involved in urban development are complicated. It is not 
just a matter of investment in urban mfra-stmeture or regulating the flow of 
migrat-on to cities. The whole subject has to be understood in the wider con- 
text of economic growth and social and political change. 

“Ibia.. p. 67. 

“Ibid., p. 25. 

"A. K. Bose: “Continuing Semi-Colomal Character— The Basic Problem of the rndian 
Metropolis," 7n</ifl>i/ourna/o/Rrz/i?fflflf5’rioweOn‘, Kharagpur), Vol. IlI.No. 1, 1971, p. 41. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


DEFINING “URBAN** IN THE 
INDIAN CONTEXT 


No STATISTICAL Study of utbamzation is possible unless adequate note is taken 
of the defini tion of a n “urban area** or city or town, which vanes from co untry 
t o country and irom one census year to another In Greenland, for example, 
a place with 300 or more inhabitants » called an urban area while m the 
Republic of Korea, an urban area must have at least 40,000 inhabitants, which 
shows how shaky intemational compansons of the level of urbamzatioo based 
on national definitions can be in the absence of definitional adjustments Even 
in the same couatry, there are frequent modificatioos of the definition of 
**urban" which call for numerous adjustments to attain comparability over 
time This, for example, was the case in the U Sj\ where a new definition of 
“urban” was adopted in 1950 


DifficnltSes of Defining a Towu 

Turning to India, we find that the census definition of ‘ town” renained more 
or less the same for the pienod 1901 51 and that it was only in 1961 that several 
modifications were introduced (o make the definition more sattsfjrng from 
the statistical point of view But an interesting feature of the Indian census 
has been the latitude given to Census Supenntendents in regard to the classifica 
tion of places on the borderline of • rural ’ and “urban” NS e shall discuss this 
aspect fust and then refer bnefiy to the impact on urbanization of the new 
definition of “town” adopted in 1961 
The urban population of a country compnses the total population of its 
towns Though the definition of ‘Iowa” m Indian censuses remained the same 
all through the decades 1901 51, owing to an inherent weakness m t’-e def ni 
non, uniibrmuy w ar noT siWayr nunmtoaei/ m «3f uppikeittorr ??hs'ibv at 
some extent, vitiated comparability 
To quote from the general report of the Census of India, 1901 
Town includes 

(1) Every rnunicjpaJityofwhaleversize, 

(2) All civil lines not included withm irunicipal limits. 

(3) Every other continuous collection of houses, permanently inhahiUted 
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by not less than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial SupcrifitenJent 
may deeiJe to treat as a town for census purposes.* 

Thus, the primary consideration for deciding whether a p-irticular place is 
a town or not ts the ndmmisfralive fe(*up. not the rice of its population. Not 
all municipalities, civil lines areas And cantonments have a population of over 
5,000 and jet these were classified as towns. At the same time, all places svith 
a population of 5,000 and over arc not necessarily towTis. There arc over* 
grown villages with popuJationsofoscr 5,000 and the Census SuperinfendenU 
had the discretion to treat them as such. The Census Superintendents also 
had the discretion to treat aa a “towm” any place, irrcspeciise of Us adminis* 
trails e set-up or population size, for “special reasons'*. This is not quite evident 
from the definition of "town** just quoted, for clause (3) of the definition 
refers to places inhabited by not less than 5.000 persons. But it has been the 
census practice right from 1901 onwards to allow the discretionary powxr to 
Census Superintendents cvxn with reference to places with populations below 
5.000. 

The definition of “town** vras thus not totally objective inasmuch as it was 
not based on a rigid statistical test. The census authorities were aware of these 
limitations but they preferred administrative expediency to shstistical precision. 

Writing about ihe problem of definition of “town”, the 1901 Census Com* 
missioner pointed out: 

Many of the places which have thus been treated ns towns are in reality 
nothing more than over-grown villages, but it would have been impossible 
to frame any definition, with the object of excluding such places, without 
destroying all prospect of uniformity in its apptkstion in different parts of 
India, and even in dilTcrent parts of the same province Most, if not all, 
Indian Municipal Enactments contain a provision that a certain proportion 
of the inhabitants of any area which it may be proposed to bring under 
their operation must earn a livelihood by non-agricultural occupations, and 
it was clearly better to talc the circumstances that this condition has been 
found to exist as the main lest of what constitutes a town, rather than to 
attempt to introduce a new standard lhat could not be applied correctly 
without far more elaborate enquiries (ban it would have b^n possible to 

carry out It must, therefore, be borne in mind that the classification 

(between town and villageij is only a rough one, and that in all cases, the 
true urban population is considerably below that indicated by the proportions 
calculated on Ihe results of Ihe Census.* 

Ihc P/rr Census Commissioner rcterrcrfih fiis report to the criticism of a 
distinguished German statislicbn who thought that the adoption of a double 
entenon-the possession of municipal government and of a population of 
over 5.000— introduced an clement of uncertainty itf the definition of town. 
He points out lhat “in framing the dcfiniiion, the object in view was, .as far 

‘ CfitJU} pf India 1901, Vol. I, p. 21. 

»1W>1..P 21. 
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as possible, to treat as towoi oaly places «btcb are of a more or less urban 
character ” It could be assumed that all places under municipal government 
possessed some urban charactTistics but the converse proposition was not 
always true and “it sometimes happens that places of a distinctly urban nature 
have not been raised to a muntapal rank " So a definition based on the admiais 
trative set up alone woUd base resulted in the exclusion of several places with 
urban characteristics At the same time, the adoption of a defimtion based on 
the 5 OOO-population test would have resulted in the inclusion of overgrown 
villages in the list of towns So discretion had to be allow ed to Census Supenn 
tcndents, which, the Census Commissioner admits, “occasionally led to a 
certain want of umformity ’ * 

The 1921 Census Commissioner enumerated ic his report the factors which 
the Census Supenntendents were asked to keep in mind in the exercise of their 
discretionary powers 

The Provnncial Supennlendent will have regard to the character of the 
population, the relative density of the dwellings, the importance of the 
place as a centre of trade and its histone associations, and will bea' m mind 
that It 18 undesirable to treat as towns over grown villages which have no 
urban charactenstics * 

The 1931 Census Commissioner adnutted that “the varying degrees of 
urbanizatioo of different provmves cannot ne<p«ssanly be taken at their face 
value" and pointed out how difficult it was a* times to distinguish between a 
small town and a village 

It will be well to bear in mind that the distmctjon between a small town 
and a large vtl'age as far as the conditions of Lfe or occupation of its lO' 
habitants is concerned is often meaningless, and the treatment of any place 
as urban rather than rural d'^ not necessarily imply any degree of indus 
tnalizapon and only the nunimum degree of a corporate life distinct from 
that of the ordinary village To quote the Ccnsu» Superintendent for 
Bengal “Afany of the non mdustnaf (owns differ but little in ther condi- 
tions from large villages, except in the provision of an infrequent lamp- 
post ”* 

The 1941 Census Commissioner was a frank cntic of the deSnition of town 
He pointed out that the 5,000 mnumun was observed fairly stnctly in most 
of the provzaces, notably la Madras bat less so in others and ‘some Slates 
appear to have the idea that the number of alleged towns is a mark of their 
advancement” He refeired rather sarcastically to the proposal of one State 
Supennlendent that four vilbges with populations of over 2,000 each be 
recognized as towns in view of their coniin*raal and admmistralive positions 
and urban aspects He went on to say “Th-s sort of thing will always appear 

* C^Ttm o/indui I9t/, Vot l,PaTtl,p SJ 

* CeTUui of IruEa 1921, Vol I, pp 29-30 

* Cmrur o//*£fl 1931, YoL I, pp *S-*6. 
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but in my opinion the census vcJumes should decline to recognize anything 
below 5,000. . 

The definition of town adopted in the 1951 census was sirmlar to that of 
the 1901 census but was worded more cautiously. 

A town is normally an inhabited locali^ with a total population of not less 
than 5,000 persons. But places with a somewhat larger population which 
do not possess defimte urban character may not be treated as towns. At the 
same time, places with a smaller population with definite urban character 
(including generally all municipalities and cantonments and other places 
having a local adnurustiationofthelrown) may be treated as separate towns. 
The decision, in marginal cases, rests with State Governments in some 
States and Census Superintendents in others.* 

Reference may be made here to the standards adopted by a few Census 
Superintendents for detenniniog the urban population in the 1951 census.* 

In West Seagal, a place was called a town if it satisfied the following require- 
ments; (1) a population of not less than 1.000 inhabitants to the square mile, 
(2) importance of the place as a centre for trade or distribution or admiais- 
tration, (3) the employment of at least 75 per cent of the adult males in Don- 
agricultural pursuits.' 

The conditions were not so rigid in Madras. Inthis state, in 1951, there were 
75 towns where the agricultural population was more than the non-agricultura] 
population. But in Assam there was not a single town where the agricultural 
population exceeded the non-agriculiural.*' 

The differences in the administrative set-up of towns and villages in different 
states of India with regard to the prevalence of municipalities, cantonments, 
etc., and the result of the use of the discretionary power by various State Census 
Superintendents are brought out in Tables 1 and 2. 

Table 2 shows that while in Travancore-Cochin 32.4 per cent of the rural 
population is found in villages with over 5,000 population, in Orissa the com- 
parable percentage is 0.1 only. 

It must be emphasized here that these great disparities are not ahvays on 
account of arbitrary decisions on the part of Census Superintendents. Every 
municipality had to be classed as a census town even if its population was less 
than 5,000. For example, in 1951, the railway colony in Kanpur with a popula- 
tion of 677 was outside the municipal limits of Kanpur. The colony could not 
be called a village just because its population was below 5,000. On the other 
hand, there were a large number of places with population of over 5,000 which, 
by no stretch of imagination, conld be called towns. They were merely overgrown 
villages. 

• Census of India 1941, Vol. I, p 26. 

• Oofiu of India 1951, Vol. I, Part I-A, p 44. 

• Oiuut of India 1951, Vol. I, Part U-A, p. 2. 

• Cnuaj of India J9SJ, Vol, VI. Part I-A. p, 159. 

“ Coinu of India 1951, Vol. XIl. Part 1-A,p. Ml. 
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TABLE 1 — Percentaoe or Uuas Popoiathw n Towns with Popoiatios 
KLOWSOOOTOTHETOTALUnaANPoPUtATWNOrDimRENTSTATOOFlNDU 1951 


Siatej 

Humber^ 
Ionia mik 
population 
under 5 000 

Total popula- 
lion of suck 

population of 
sack towni 

Col (3) as per 
cent of total 

populalton 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

INDIA* 

611 

2.030 159 

3 323 

33 

hlanipur 

1 

2.862 

X862 

1000 

STJtim 

I 

i7-M 

X744 

1000 

Vindbya Pradesh 

43 

123 736 

i579 

405 

H machal Pradesh & B bar 

7 

14 691 

1099 

3X5 

Kutch 

4 

16121 

4 030 

14 2 

Pepsu 

29 

82.243 

X836 

1X4 

Kayuihaa 

65 

219785 

3 381 

8J 

Assam 

9 

34191 

3 799 

83 

Uttar Pradesh 

158 

336077 

3 393 

62 

Travaocore^Coehia 

25 

87.245 

3490 

59 

Mysore 

36 

125 436 

3 484 

58 

Hyderabad 

70 

200654 

X866 

58 

Saunshtn 

19 

77 482 

4 078 

36 

huajab 

37 

121 412 

3 281 

51 

Madhya Pradesh 

16 

5X769 

3J9S 

1 8 

Bhar 

11 

4X403 

3.855 

16 

Bombay 

39 

150853 

3 368 

14 

<iAjrner 

1 

4 021 

4cr>i 

14 

hfjSias 

23 

83691 

3 856 

08 

Orusa 

1 

4 956 

4 956 

08 

t\est Bengal 

tl 

41737 

3 794 

07 

Tnpura 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coorg 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Madhya Bharat 


— 

— 

— 

Bhopal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Delhi 






•Excludinf the figures for the Andaman and Kkohar Islands. 

NOTt The States are arranged in order of the percentages given lo Cot (5X 
Souact Ctnsas cf India 1931, \tiLl rartllA.p 13 


The problem of defiiung a town is no doubt difficult As the 1931 census 
report on Bombay j*oinis out 

In fact the definitions emp*o>Td in the census are a compromise meant to 
coser, m the least confusing way the extreme sanely of conditions m which 
masses of people are actually fcuod Ining together in idenufiab?- units 
presenting some kind of similar character ** 


‘'CrBrue/f*£a W/ \oLI.p.3J 
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Without roiDimizing the diffictdties Inhereat in the deBaitiofl of town, it may 
be pointed out that the defimtion adopted in the censuses prior to 1961 and the 
statistics based thereon have thelbllowiag tinatations: 

(0 There was an ctement of arbitrariness in the definition of tosm and the 
data pertaining to small towns and big vilbges were partly based on the dis- 
cretion of Census Superintendents and to that extent objectivity was impaired. 

(2) The aggregate urban population is not strictly comparable from decade 
to decade as these data were partly based on the individual judgement of scores 
of census officials. 


TABt£ 1— PttcENVAOs or Rcilal PoruiAiam rs Vuiaqb wtm Popuution or 
o\xx 5.000 TO TRS Total Rckal FOT(a,AnoNor CTFTEKBvrSrAits or Indh; 1951 


States 

iVambrf <•/ 

tUljm »uh 
populaHoH af 
SfiOO amt peer 

Total popuUf 
lloaefsucM 

AyerageFopu- 
laih’f of such 

C>f.(3)arp«r 
eem ef total 

poptshtloit 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

INDIA* 


15.Si$.»4S 

7.265 

SJ 

TtSvaoeore-Ccchla 

317 

^521.772 

7,955 

324 

SiLkim 

3 

23.916 

7,972 

17.7 

Madras 

1,034 

7,578.579 

7.330 

16.5 

Delhi 

4 

36.716 

9,179 

no 

West Bengal 

126 

961.948 

7,635 

5.2 

Punjab 

67 

459.820 

7,311 

A8 

Bihar 

231 

1.555.807 

6.87S 

42 

Manipur 

3 

21.605 

7.202 

38 

Bombay 

lU 

838,471 

7.106 

3.4 

Hiiracbal Pradesh & Bilaspvu 5 

33.235 

6.643 

3.1 


2 

20.234 

10,117 

29 

Madhya Ihsdesh 

45 

274,097 

6,091 

M 

Uttar Piadesh 

121 

737.520 

6,095 

1.4 

Mysore 

8 

77.070 

9,63-1 

l.I 

Assam 

9 

6S.909 

7.657 

08 

Hyderabad 

19 

104.597 

5.505 

0.7 

Rajasthan 

14 

8UT9 

5.806 

06 

Saurashtra 

2 

14.845 

7.42J 

OJ 

Pepsu 

2 

10,290 

5.145 

0.4 

Madhya Bharat 

2 

lt.476 

5,7)8 

02 

Vindhya Pradesh 

1 

3.925 

5.925 

0.2 

Orissa 

3 

17.4Jt 

5.510 

C.I 

Tnpura 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

— 

Kutcb 





*i”" 

~ 

“ 




•CtcJudiog figures tor the Andsmui and hSoobar Islands. 

Ncrn; Hie States are arranged in order of the pereeotages pvea in CoL (5). 
Souaca; See Table 1. 
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(3) It IS not aJways true that there are only a few exceptions to the 5,000- 
population test "While it is largely trne that the arbitrary decisions concern a 
small number of margmal cases, the definition of town makes it necessary to 
include m the list of towns all municipahtie^, notified areas, civil lines, and 
cantonments, irrespective of their population size There are obvious (Ls- 
advantages when demographic data are linked up with administrative decisions 
The urban population may suddenly increase if new municipalities are created, 
or decrease if some municipahties arc demot<‘d or spht up In the then Bombay 
state, for example, a place with 2,000 or more inhabitants could legally b^ 
constituted into a municipal area If all these places had created mumcipalities 
and municipalities were automatically classified as towns (as was the practice), 
the urban population would seem suddenly to swell 

(4) The emphasis in the definition of town in the census was on urban 
characteristics like the availability of filtered water and electricity, the existence 
of schools, post offices, hospitals, etc But there wa< no specified list o'" urban 
characteristics, no specific directions were given to Census Superintendents 
about the applicability of these tests and everything was left to the discretion 
of the census authorities With the extension of community development pro- 
jects all over the country and the fulfilment of Five Year Plans, a time may soon 
come when almost all Indian villages wilt have the benefit of filtered water, 
electricity, schools, hospitals, etc According to the 1951 census concept, all 
these places might have qualified as towns And i' they are m fact classified as 
tow*ixs, almost the entire populations of some states would be classified as 
* urban” The modernization of villages and the elimmaton of the present 
dispanties between the urban and rural areas can bardlv be called urbanization 

Tbe 1961 Ceosos Definition 

The defimtion of “town” adopted fo r tbe 1961 census was much more nqorous . 
than that followed in earher censuses and, further, tbis new definition was 
followed all over India as uniformly as circumstances would permit Inaden- 
tally, It may be mentioned that Mr Asok Mitn, who was tbe Census Com- 
missioner for the 1961 census, had applied this rigorous definition of “town" 
in West Bengal even in 1951 when he was Census Supenntendent m that * 
State 

It must be mentioned, however, that even the 1961 census defimtion was not 
totally devoid of vagueness To quote the 1961 Census Comnusioner . 

For the first time m 1951 all census statistics were presented separately for 
rural and urban areas Tins has been continued la 1961 as a basic stratification 
as fundamental as the presentation of all statistics separately for males and 
females The completion of two five ^ar plans together with such reforms 
as the merger of l^ncely States and the Rrargamsation of States seemed to 
“ Cmai ef InSa 1951, VoL IV, Part 1. p. 31 Fct * rtatemeat pting cnteni for 
(tcchiiog a plKe a moaiarality ta various states, see Ctns*s of ln£a, Paptr Ao 3 of I960, 
p?r 273-78. 
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demand a more rigid application of the tests for urbanization and the working 
out of a list of urban areas in IWI that would form a series for the future. 
It should be remembered, however, that in every decade the Census Com- 
missioner has tried to apply uniform eligiWlily tests throughout the country 
but the diversity of conditions prevailing in provinces and Princely States 
has defeated their realization to a certain extent even in 1961. To qualify 
for an urban area, a place should first be either a municipal corporation or 
a municipal area, or under a town committee or a notified area committee 
or cantonment hoard. In the absence of a central municipal law, these have 
always meant different things at diflerent places so that a municipal tow-n 
or town committee in State A. has had difTcrent standards from what ob- 
tained in Stale D, thus eluding comparability on all fours. In the second 
place, each census has adopted a number of census towns, which do not 
enjoy any statutory label of administration. This has been considered desir- 
able in order to obtain a truer measure of urbanization as it is usual for an 
administrative label to fall some way behind actual achievement. These 
census towns were in 1961 determind on the basis of a number of empirical 
tests: (rt) a density of not less than I.OOO per square mite; (fr) a popidation 
of 5,000; (r) three*fuurths of the occupations of the working population 
should be outside of agriculture; and (</)the place should have, according to 
the Superintendent of the Slate, a few. pronounced urban characteristics 
and amenities, the definition of which, although leav ing room for vagueness 
and discretion, yet meant to cover Rcwly-founded industrial areas. large 
housing sctilcmenti, or places of tourist importance which hav e been recently 
served with all civic amenities. Naturally enough, such a course also implied 
the elimination of a fair number of pbccs which had passed muster for 
towns in the past and the emergence of a number of new places as towns m 
1961. All cases of elimination were first referred to the State Government 
and Its approval secured before being struck off the 1961 census list of 
tow ns. All cases of fresh inclusion were required to be referred to the Registrar 
General's office, with full and sufficient reasons supporting the proposal 
to treat a place as a town, and the concurrence of that office had to be 
obtained.** 


Variation In the Number of Towns 

The first impact of the new definition of 'town" was a •• reduction** in the tota l 
nu mber of t owns in I ndia between 1951 ami i96 I. There were 3.060 places 
cl.issiiiea as lownv in India in ival (according to the 1951 census definition 
of town) while there were only 2,700 places so classified in 1961 (according 

to the 1961 dcrmilion of (own), indicating a decrease of 360 towns in 1961 

compared to 1951, It should not be concluded from this that 360 towns 

were deleted from the list of towns in 1961, "nie variation can be explained as 

follows: 


o/M-a 1961. Vol. I, Part n-A O, P. 51. 
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Number of towns in 19SI 3,06Q 

Less 

(0 <Iec2assified towns in 19di fiOJ 

(u) merged towns m 1961 54 857 

2^3 

Plus new towns in 1961 497 

Number of towns in 1961 2,700 


Table 3 reveals the wide inier-State differences m the extent of variation m 
the total number of towns dunn£ the decade under study In West Bengal 
where the definition of “town” was the same both m 1951 and 1961, there was 
an increase of 64 la the number of towns while in Uttar Pradesh, there was a 
decrease m the number of towns by 219 


TABLE 3 — Towfvs pj ryrFTTKrvT Statb or I npu 1951 akd 1961 


Slaiej 

19SI 

2961 

Variation 

{1931-61) 

INDIA 

3060 

2,700 

-360 

Aodtn Pndeth 

293 

223 

- 70 

Assam 

zr 

60 

+ 33 

BIhu 

108 

15) 

-(• 45 

Ouiarat 

243 

192 

- 62 

Jammu and Kashnui* 

25 

43 

4 18 

Kerala 

94 

92 

- 2 

Madhya Pradesh 

2(C 

219 

4 17 

Madras 

297 

339 

4 42 

Maharashtra 

383 

266 

-117 

Mysore 

289 

231 

- 58 


39 

62 

4 23 

Puii;ab 

194 

189 

- 5 

Rajasthan 

227 

J45 

- 82 

Uttar Pradesh 

4<6 

267 

-219 

W Bengal 

120 

184 

4 64 

Uuon Temiones and other areas 

33 

46 

4 13 


*There was no cenna in Jsmmu and Kas'iimr in 1951 There were 32 towns in 19t! of 
Wibub wnsrubiVtVtf ur »'>W ?Sur JlwrJK!irJ5,*.Uw,t!r,ir JJW vtossnediva? .'A^' v'vuyur,! 
In 1961, 18 new towns wcr added. 


Thus the new definition, t\hi!e it gives a more realistic picture of urbanization 
than was given m earhec censuses , has created a probl*m of co mnarabilitv over 
time ‘*R eclasstfic3tioa balance” as a^omponent of urban g'ow m harzijdi icl 
added importance and unless proper adjastments are made, inferences con- 
cerning urban growth rates for the 1951-61 decade can be sery misleading 
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In 1961, there were 4,197 villages with populations of over 5,000 each and 
there were 268 towns with populations below 5.000 each. Tables 4 and 5 give 
the State-wise distribution of such big vflbges and small tovvns. It will be seen 
that, in 1961, in India as a whole, cmly 1.1 per cent of the utban population 
was in towns with population under 5,000 while 9.6 per cent of the rural 
population was in villages with population over 5,000. The comparable figures 
in 1951 were J.3 per cent and 5.3 per cent respectively. Thus the rigorous 
definition of town adopted in the 1961 census was responsible for eliminating 
a large number of “rural towns*’ and overgrown villages from the list of 
towns. A companson of Tables ] and 4 will reveal that in 1951 there were 611 
towns with populations below 5,000 while in 1961 there were only 268 such 
towns. Similarly, a companson of Tables 2 and 5 will indicate that in 1951 
there were 2,1 36 villages with populatlonsover 5,000 while in 1961 the number 
of such villages increased to 4,197. It Is also interesting to note that in Kerala , 
in 1951,32.4 per cent of the villages were 5,000-t- villages while the comparable 
figure in 1961 was 89 per cent. 

The impact of the new definition on growth rates is brought out by Tables 
6, 7 and 8 which give adjusted figures for the censuses of 1951 and 1961. 


TASLE 4.— PacENTAc* or UwsANPonrunoNiMTowvjj wmi PoruiATWi Beujw 
S.OOO TO TK8 Total Uuak Potulation or DsrrmKT Statis or India: 1961 


SlaiulVnhn 

Territories 

h'uinberef 
uvns w/iA 
popvbthn 
tmdeeSfiOO 

Total popu- 
lation of 
suth tovna 

Arerage popu- 
lation of 
sueh torms 

Col.{yiasper 
etnt of total 
urban 
populailen 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

INDIA 

268 

887.103 

3,310 

1.1 

Coa, Daman and IKu 

7 

17.412 

2,437 

17.3 

Himachal Pradesh 

7 

10.076 

1,439 

1S.8 

J immu & Kaihndr 

30 

85,204 

2,840 

14.4 

Assam 

11 

41.177 

3,743 

4J 

Punjab 

43 

I5I.S03 

3,530 

3.7 

Mysore 

37 

130,318 

3,522 

Z5 

Madhya Pradesh 

17 

65.817 

3,872 

lA 

Madras 

36 

I09,9?6 

3.055 

1.2 

Rajasthan 

9 

34^39 

3.807 

1.0 

Orissa 

3 

9,655 

3^18 

0.9 

Bihar 

8 

30.036 

3,755 

08 

Cujarat 

9 

36,444 

4,049 

0.7 

West Bengal 

12 

32,282 

4,357 

ae 

Maharashtra 

15 

37,730 

3,849 

OJ 

Uttar Pradesh 

16 

38,161 

2,385 

04 

Andhra Pradesh 

7 

16.733 

2,393 

0.3 


Note: The Sutes are amDgtd la order oftbepeiceDtages ^veninCoI. (S). 

Souacr: Ctnius of India 1961, Vul. 1, Part ll'A fih Central Fopulallon Tablet, TaNe A-IV, 
Suterotni 6. pp. 272-75. 
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TABLE 5 —Percentage cfp Rural PopuiATim w Villages with Population of 
OVER 5,000 TO THE Total Rural Pofulatx>n op Different States of Inuia 196J 


SrateslUnion 

Territories 

Number of 
tillages trrth 
population of 
SfJOOondow 

Total popst- 
lotion a f 
such tdutges 

Areragepopu 
lotion of 
such tillages 

Co! (3) as per 
cent of total 
ruTtd 

population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

INDIA 

4,197 

34 628.S29 

8,251 

96 

Keraia 


12,769,455 

ll.MO 

390 

Goa, Daaan and Diu 

IS 

106,023 

7,068 

20.2 

Madras 

IMS 

4397.768 

8,069 

17 8 

Andhra Pradesh 

486 

3,252,367 

6.692 

109 

Maharashtra 

3J4 

2,-»61.894 

7.072 

8J 

Bihar 

4gS 

3,436,956 

7,087 

81 

West Bengal 

269 

1,893,437 

7,039 

12 

Punjab 

1S4 

1.050 834 

6.824 

6J 

Gujarat 

143 

975,145 

6,589 

&4 

Mysore 

172 

1,095,904 

6,372 

60 

Pondjeherry 

3 

16,855 

<618 

60 

RtUastbsa 

94 

599.‘}99 

6,381 

36 

Uttar Pndnh 

331 

2,290813 

6,921 

36 

Manipur 

2 

11,866 

5,933 

17 

NEFA 

1 

5,145 

5,145 

1,5 

Janunu & Kashmir 

5 

33,9v0 

6.788 

11 

Assam 

12 

75,434 

6,28$ 

07 

Madhya Pradesh 

28 

165,048 

5,895 

06 

Orissa 

16 

89,796 

5,612 

0,5 


Note The Stales we arr&oged in order of (be reiceaiPEes given in Col (5). 

SOURQ Ceraui of InSa 1961, Yot L PE'S II A (i) Cmeral Fopulallon Tablet, Table A m, 
pp 228 89 


TABLE &— Aptusted Urban PorutAnos of Indu 19SI ano 1961 



Urban population 


I9SI 

1961 

A. AspertbedeGnittotiQruibanadoptedinl951acdl961 
(not comparable) 

62,4435134 

78,936,603 

B As per t£e 1951 census de&uiioa (by bypotfiencaiiy 
including in the 1961 urban populauon tbe 1961 popula- 
tion of places which were nrbu in 1951 but cluninated 

In 1961 on account of tbe stricter definitioo) 

62,443,934 

83,674 063 

C As per the 1961 Census definition adn»t«d to 1951 
Census 

60.412.796 

78.936.603 


Source C>MWo/:«fifl;9d/.NoLLPwtIIAC>.Ce»WTB/Pfy>ii»ri£'sraWtr,pp.»2-fiJ 
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TABLE?.— ApJOTTtD Fnum fo* Ctowmor Uuam PortxAi***: 19J1 a>® 



Setbttffoit 

(erit/tew) 

I9SI-6I 

rerettit 

Inereas* 

IMM/ 

A. Unadjusted 

16.49 

26.4 

B. Adjusted (method B) 

It.23 


C Adjusted (method Q 

JSJ2 

30.7 

TABLE 8.— Aoiustis Fui'an ton Ptoroanm or Uasue PDreunoK 

TO Total 

PorciATiOH: 19SI aso 19<t 



fer tmt of ftr etnt ef 

yariathtt Vt 


total total 

popAlaiion fcpuiatlon 

19SI 1961 

proportion 

A. Unadjiated 

t129 17.97 

4068 

B. Adjusted (method B) 

17.19 1905 

+1.76 

C Adjusted (method Q 

16.73 nsrt 

+U4 


While the 1961 ceruus reports tn urban frov>ih rate of 36.4 per cent for the 
195M1 decade, the adjusted figure which takes note of definitional changes 
is 34 per cent (according to method D) and the adjusted figure for the proper* 
tion of urban to total population in 1961 is 19.1 per cent as against the un* 
adjusted figure of ISO per cent. 

For a proper study of urbanisation during the 1951-61 decade, one must 
make the necessary adjustments for all the individual States and Union Terri- 
tories. One can indeed arrive at misleading conclusions if the 1961 census 
figures are taken as such to measure urban growth rates. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind the distinction between towns and town- 
groups. All census tables do not adopt the same concept uniformly and there 
are, therefore, several minor discrepancies in tables relating to urban growih. 
depending on the treatment of an urban area as a town or as a constituent of a 
town-group. 


Town Groaps: 1951 and 1961 

One of the new features of the 1951 census was the adoption of the concept of 
"town group” as distinct from "town” In censuses prior to 1951, no distinrtion 
was drawn between an isolated town and “a group of towns which adjoined 
one another so closely as to form a ungle inhabited urban locality.”** At this 
census, an attempt was nude to distinguish the latter (under the name town 
group) from the former (town). But this distinction was limited only to town 
groups with an aggregate population of 100,000 and over. 

“ Ctniut eflmBa 19SI. Vol. 1. Pirt II-A. p. SI. 
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The 1961 census continued to present data for town groups with an improve- 
ment m the tabulation scheme, namely, the concept of town group was applied 
to all urban classes and not to class I (Pop 100 000 and over) o^y as was the 
case m 1951 

la 1961, town groups were demarcated m the following manner 
It was realised that m certain clusters the urban area is not really linuted only 
to the notified boundary of any one or two places but embraces satellite 
towns and cities, industnd towns or settlement close to this urban area, which 
may even be surrounded by rural areas There was, therefore, an attempt 
from the very beginning to define well formed clusters and treat them as 
town groups, the main determinants being facility of road and railway trans- 
port, and the interchange of population on account of business and work 
These town groups emerged in two types (a) town groups which were made 
up of a cluster of neighbouring nuniopaliiits only, and (h) town groups which 
were made up of municipal and non municipal localities In actual practice, 
m those cases where there was no clear articulation of extension, any town 
falling withtn a radius of2to4 and somedoies $ miles ofthc periphery of the 
main and most populous city was empincally examined m respect of conti- 
nuity of urban charactensiics, communicutioos, possibility of satisfactory 
communicatioa and economic interdependence of function to determine 
whether the town should be incorporated in a town group These towTi 
groups were devised with the intention of marking olf areas of conglomerate 
growth which as a whole rather than the individual units should bencefonh 
receive atteatioo in matters of planning and development. Further, a town 
group also suggests the spatial Erections of future growth 

While analysing census data on urban populauon, one must first check 
whether the data relate to town groups or towns The number of towns in each 
urban class, their population and growth rate will vary, depending on the 
concept (lowTi or town group) used Table 9 illustrates tbs point 


TABLES— DimiButio-j orTownoAsoTow^GnoursANDTow^BYSn Uuan 
CUSE5 J96) 



Clu* of town 

ho of towns 

Afo of town 
ffOKpS 

end towns 

fop {milSons) 

T"” 

Town tfoopt 
andtowta 

I 

100,000 & over 

107 

US 

3513 

3818 

11 

JO 000-^,599 

IJ9 

m 

9J3 

9J9 

til 

20000—49,999 

518 

4M 

15 75 

1463 

IV 

10000-19999 

S20 

745 


10.21 

V 

5 000-9 999 

S48 

761 

6d4 

519 

%T 

Below 5B® 

26S 

218 

a«9 

PU 


Tot At. 

2700 

2462 

78 M 

73.M 


'CrwB*ef/«Sa »6t. Vet. 1. Pm n-A^P SZ. 
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1971 Censns 

For the 1971 census, the definition of “town” was the same as in 1961. However, 
the term “town group” was abandoned and instead, the expression “urban 
agglomeration” was used. In 1961, the concept of “town group” was not uni- 
formly apphed in all the States of India and tWs created several methodological 
problems. In 1971, the census organization attempted to adopt the concept of 
“urban agglomeration" unifonnlv in all the States. Thus the complicated 
problem of adjusting for definitions! changes will, to a considerable extent, 
be lessened on account of the retention of the 1961 definition of “town” in 1971, 
though there may still be some methodological problems concerning the com- 
parability of data on “town groups”. The definition of “urban agglomeration” 
adopted in the 1971 census is more or less the same as the definition of the 
“town group” adopted in the 1961 census. According to the definition, an 
urban agglomeration includes urban areas outside the municipal boundaries 
of a city but excludes rural pockets. 


Coaelnsion 

Looking back over the census history of the last seven decades, one is struck 
by the voluminous discussion in numerous census reports on the definition of 
“town”. In spite of this massive literature, at limes tedious, at times amusing, 
but always controversial, the 1971 Census Commisslooer did not reach the 
end of the journey. What Is rural? What is urban? These are questions which 
still echo in the halls of iotematiODal seminars and conferences and every new 
seminar or conference only adds to the confusion. The sociologists, at least for 
some time, seemed to have got away with side-stepping the problem by refusing 
to recognize the dichotomy between rural and urban. They put forward the 
concept of rural-urban continuum. Francisco Benet, while summing up the 
development of the concept of rural-urban continuum made a frontal attack 
on sociologists, saying, “ . . .we admire the labour so far, the richness of rural- 
urban sociology and its collections of data but one may propose, with all 
seriousness and a clinical obiectivity, that these are no more than the wares of 
a flea market.”** In short, according to Benet, the sociologist has failed. Hope 
lies in the historian. Benet makes a plea for the study of “process”, not “con- 
tinuum”. His argument runs as follows; 

The metaphor of the continuum becomes sophism where nature proceeds by 
jumps, where the city is prior to husbandry of to any man-made landscape 
and civilization skips the feudal crisis, where there is as yet no dialectical 
relation between the urban and the rural. This leads sociologists to under- 
estimate historical time, the value of each age or epoch; hence, to under- 
estimate the notion of process. It is clear that we must put some teeth into this 
philosophy by adding the historical dimension and taking it to mean process.*’ 
‘•Frandsco Benet: "SoriologyUncertaintThe Ideology of the Rwal-Urbaii Continuain,’’ 
Con^ativt Studies In Socitty and lJJsUfy,ycL'Vl, No. I, October 1963, p. 17. 

” Ifcii, p. 18. 
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But this IS only a historian’s view Geographers too have firm views on this 
subject One wonders if it is at all possible to have a consensus between the 
demographer and the sociologist, the geographer and the historian, the ad- 
ministrator and the town planner, for the aty is like a mirror and each person 
sees m it the image of his own discipline 
It is Interesting to note that m 1950, one of the earliest population studies of 
the United Nations looked into the problem of defining “urban” and “rural’ 
populations ** After almost twenty years, another population study of the 
United Nations” considered this problem again withou* arriving at any solution, 
in spite of the tremendous literature and data on urbanization which have 
emanated in the las* twenty years This smdy examined the “bewildenng variety 
of ‘urban* definitions” m 12J recent censuses The feeling of helplessness m 
tackling this problem will be evident from the following conclusion of th.s 
study* 

The histone consideration of this subject, as well as the survey of its current 
features, has lec^to the conctasion that a definition of “urban" places cannot 
be devised which has unvarying relevance throughout the changes m time 
and diversity in local conditions It is recognized that the “urban" pheno- 
menon is associated with oumerous aspects and, furthermore, that these 
aspects can coioode or overlap to a vatied extent, and that not all areneces* 
sanly present at the same time Urbanization, consequentlv, will not be 
confined to any single defirution for the present purpose Instead of a defini- 
niton, the foregoing “statement of recognition” will have to be accepted as a 
more adequate expression to reflect the rcanifesiations of a greatly vaned and 
and complex process 

For the time being, one must be content with this "statement of recognition"! 


“ UmtuS Niuons. rorubtion S* jJ cs. Ko S. Data on Vrbitn ini Rural P'palanan In 
R/'ent Cenmses New YorV, 1950 

'• tloiWJ Nauoftv Pof>uI*t on StueLev No ♦♦ CrawiH of the l^orWt Vrlum ani RunJ 
PopuUthn. 19:0-7000 Newport, 1969 
•• Ibii, pT I 2- 
S- 1 



CHAPTER THREE 


HOW URBAN ARE OUR TOWNS 
AND CITIES 


We have discussed in Chapter TWo the definition of “town” adopted in the 
1961 census of India. In this chapter we sh^ll discuss the results of our analysis 
based on the application of three eligibility tests to each of the 2,700 towns and 
cities of India listed by the 1961 census. This involved the calculation of 
density and the distribution of working population between agricultural and 
nen-agricultural categories in each of the 2,700 towns. We shall present only 
the summary tables here. We shall denote the results of the three tests as follows: 
A indicates a density of not less than l,tX)0 persons per square mile 
a stands for the absence of attribute 
B indicates a population of 5.000 and over 
b stands for the absence of attribute B 

C indicates that at least 75 per cent of the working force is engaged in non- 
agricultural occupations 
e stands for the absence of attribute C 

On the basis of the association of these three atUibutes, we gel the following 
eight possible categories: ABC. AbC, ABc, Abe, aBC, abC, aBc and abe. In 
addition, we have a small category of unclassified towns for which complete 
data are not available. 

A town belonging to the /<BC category satisfies all the three eligibility tests. 
That is to say, it has a density of more than 1.000 persons per square mile; a 
population of more than 5,000; and more than 75 per cent of its working 
population is engaged in non-agricultural activities. Conversely, a town belong* 
ing to the abc category wHl denote tEiat it does not satisfy any of the three 
eligibility tests. 

In Table I we give the distribution of the total number of towns in India in 
1961 according to the eight categories just described- 

It will be seen that out oT^'TU) towns inlnilia, l.bTO towns (i.e. 60 percent 
of the total number) satisfy all the three eligilulity tests. There are wide inter- 
state variations in regard to these three tests as will be seen from Table 2. 

It will be seen that the percentage of towns satisfying all the three eligibility 
tests varies from 21 in Jammu & Kashmir to 86 in Kerala, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. 
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TABLE l^DismBcrnoM of Towns and Rwciation w L*ffiu Acoordino to 
T um EuGiBiLHY Tests 


S Ao 

Calegory* 


Per cent of 
tott^tounj 

Population 

am 

Per cent oj 
total urban pe^ 

1 

ABC 

1,610 

59 6 

65.748,447 

83 30 

2. 

AbC 

130 

48 

425,239 

054 

3 

ABc 

555 

22.1 

7.758.015 

9 83 

4 

Abe 

72 

27 

276.023 

036 

5 

oBC 

40 

13 

493 600 

0 62 

6 

obi 

26 

to 

63,024 

008 

7. 

oBc 

155 

57 

1,457,654 

1 84 

8 

abe 

28 

10 

98,928 

012 

9 

Unclassified 

** 

16 

2.615.673 

331 


*ABC — Density over 1>000, population over S.OOO and over 75 per cent of workers in 
noo-agnculture 

AbC —Density over 1,000, population below $,000 and over 75 per cent of workers in 
noa-agnculttire 

ABc —Density over l.OOO.populatioaoverd.OOOand less than7S percent of workers in 
aoiMencunure 

Abe —density over 1 000, popuktioabek>w$.000andless than 75 percent of workers m 
non-afncuUure 

eBC —Density less than 1,000, populatioitover5,000and over75 percent of workers m 
non-egnculture 

abC —Density less than 1,000, population leu than 5,000 and more than 75 per cent of 
workers ui noomgnculture 

cBe —Density less than 1,000, populatioo over 5,000 and leu than 75 per cent of workers 
in non agneulture 

nhc —Density less than 1,000, populaUon leu than 5.000 and leu than 75 per cent of 
workers m non-agnculture 


TABLE 2.— Per Cent or Towns and Their Pdpuiatiov in Eacw State Wmot 
Satuft au. the Tinm EucianJTV Tests 


Stale 

ABC ^ 

Pereentof 
Mai to^ta VI 

Papulation of 
ABC tairta 
in "000) 

Per rent of 
urban population 
of each note 

INDIA 

1,610 

60 

65,743 

83 

Andhra Pradesh 

89 

40 

3,440 

55 

Assam 

43 

80 

865 

95 

Bihar 

105 

69 

3,351 

86 

Gujarat 

85 

47 

3250 

61 

Jammu A Kashmir 

9 

21 

452 


-Ksob 

79 

86 

2.355 

92 

Madhya Pradesh 

149 

68 

4,167 

90 


189 

56 

7,437 

83 


119 

45 

9.377 

84 

Mysore 

103 

43 

3,907 

74 


44 

71 



Punjab 

117 

62 

3 624 


Kajaschan 

60 

41 




229 

86 



VVest Senga) 

159 

86 

8233 
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We shall now pass on to a consideradon of the civic status of each of the 
2,700 towns in India as of 1961. The data are giveo ia Table 3. 

It will be seen from this table that 70 pei cent of towns have some form of 
municipal status while 30 per cent do not have such status. 

Now, we may consider the following questionl How many of these muni- 
cipalities satisfy all the three eligibili^ tests and bow many do not? Similarly, 
we may ask how many of the noo-municipal towns satisfy the three eligibility 


TABLE S.—DmiuBvnoN of Towns bV Civic Status 


Civic slalui 

To/al no. of towns 

Per cent of total 

Municipal Corporation 

20 

0.74 

Municipality "1 

Municipal Board ! 

Municipal Committee 1 

Oty Municipality ^ 

Town Municipality | 

Municipal Town Committee J 

UM 

S7.19 





Town Committee "I 

Town Board 1 

Town Area j 

Town Ares Committee J 

1<4 

5.35- 

Notified Area 

Notified Area CommiRee > 

Notified Area Council J 


4 30 

Caaioametit \ 

Cantonmeid Board | 

Si 

2.07 

Small Town Commhiee 

4 

0.15 

Sanitary Board 

3 

0.11 

Station Committee "1 


007 

Ufiion Committee J 


Panchayat T 

Town Panchayat [ 

Village Panchayat j 

Gram Panchayat J 

445 


Non-Municipal T 

Non-Panchayat V 

Non-Noufied Area J 

m 

6.56 

Township 

2 

007 

No Civic Status 

J87 

693 


2.700 

ICO 00 
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tests and how many do not? To answcrthese questions, we have to analyse the 
association of four attnbutes, namely. A, B, <7 and // (municipal status), and 
for the negative attnbutes we have to corsidcr o, b, c and m This gives us a 
total of 16 categones In addition, we have two small categories of unclassified 
M and unclassified m for which complete data arc not available in the census 
In Table 4 we give the details for all these 18 categories 

TABLE 4 — DisTarBtiTtos of Towns n Thmb Euobhity Tests and Qvic Status 


S Na 

Category 

ba of 
U*nt 

Per teat of 
total towv 

Popalaiiaix 

(196Y) 

Per cent of total 

populatioa 

! 

ABCM 

I.ISS 

4313 

57.753,474 

7317 

Z 

AbCht 

96 

3^5 

306.892 

039 

3 

ABeAf 

3T9 

1404 

5 1 77.988 

6 56 

4 

AbeM 

64 

137 

241,280 

0 31 

5 

oBCAt 

22 

0.81 

263,543 

0.33 

6. 

ehCM 

19 

070 

46,577 

006 

7 

aBcAt 

« 

343 

909,328 

I 15 

8 


18 

067 

64 423 

008 

9 

ABCm 

445 

1648 

7,992,973 

1013 

10 

AbCm 

34 

126 

118,347 

015 

11 


216 

800 

2,580,027 


IL 


8 

030 

34,743 

005 

13 


18 

067 

230037 

0,29 

14 


7 

026 

16447 

002 

15 



2,26 

548 326 


16 


10 

037 

34 50$ 

004 

IT 

Unclassified Sf 

32 

1 19 

2.S2S 370 


18 

Unclassified III 

12 

044 




Total 

2,700 

ICO 00 

78936603 

ICO 00 


Note V denotes mumapaJ status whfle m indicates that lie town has no muucipil sUtus 
For other notatiotis see Table I 


This table shows that 43 per cent of the toNvns .n India enjoy mumapil 
status and also satisfy all the three eligibility tests In this sense, we may say 
that 43 per cent of the towns ir India are truly urban The distribution of these 
towns according to the population sire class is given in TabiC 5 
It will be seen that roughly 92 per cent of the towns with population of 50 W 
andovcrfie Classes I 8. II) belongiothe idBCtf category That is to say, they 
fulfil all the three eligibility tests and also enjoy manicipal status 

In Table 6 we give the slate wisedistnbution or ABC^l towns It will be seen 
that the percentaee of such towns vanes from 19 in Madras to 84 in Uiur 
Pradesh 

In this connection, it must be mentioned that the fact that there is no uniform 
muniCTpal bw applicable to all the States of India introduces an element of 
statistical impurity m the comparabihty of municipal status of towns m different 
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TABLE S^DisiwBiniON of ABCM Towns jntd 


Urban ctaises 

ff umber of 

Total no. 

Pet 

• cenl t>/ABCM 


ABCM latms 

of roH ns 


roHns to total 

I 100,000 and over 

93 

107 


91.6 

U 50,000 - 99,999 

129 

139 


92.8 

III 70,000-49,999 

362 

*518 


69.9 

tv 10,000-19,999 

333 

820 


40.6 

V 5,000 - 9.999 

243 

848 


287 

Vt Below 5,000 

- 

268 


— 

TOTAl. 

1,165 

2,TO0 


43.2 

TABLE 6.— Per Cent or Total Towns 

AND Their Population in 



Which Belono to ti 

SE ABCM Catecorv 



Somber of Pe, 

r tent of FopuIoSian of 

Per cent of urban 

Suits 

ABCM teHiu total tonns ABCM lovns 

population in 


in eaeJi state (in *000) 

each state 

INDIA 

1,165 

43 

57,755 

73 

Andhra Pradesh 

60 

27 

2,694 

4« 

Assam 

35 

58 

704 

77 

Bihai 

64 

42 

2478 

66 

Gujarat 

63 

38 

3,065 

58 

Jammu ft Kashmir 


21 

452 


Kerala 

27 

29 

1.570 

61 

Madhya Pradesh 

117 

53 

3,754 

81 

Madras 


19 

4,029 

45 

Maharashtra 

92 

35 

9,121 

82 

Mysore 

83 

36 

3410 

67 



66 

931 

84 

Punjab 

116 

61 

3,614 

88 

Rajasthan 


41 

2,324 

71 

Uttar Fndesh 


84 

9,149 

97 

West Bengal 

83 

45 

7,351 

86 


States. As the Census Commission of 1961 points out, “in the absence of a 
central municipal law these have always meant different things at different 
places so that a municipal town ora town committee in State A has had different 
standards from what obtained in State B, thus eluding comparability on all 
fours. Thus, even though three objective eligibility tests are applied to places 
which are not municipalities and, therefore, do not automatically qualify to be 
towns, the fact that 70 per cent of the towns have municipal status shows the 
somewhat limited role of the three tests in ensuring a purely statistical classi- 
fication of to^vns. And here lies the real weakness of the definitions of ‘•town” 
adopted in the Indian census nght from 1891 to 1971. 

‘ CensiiS of India 1961, Vol. I, Part H-AO), p. 51. 
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A K>le or cootion m mtorp'ctms Ihcse results is due here Though we toye 
said that ABCM towns ate towns which satisfy all the three tests an 
hate municipal status and, m a sense, are truly urban, the f”" 
there arc se«ral instances of new townships which a« truy “J 
not have any civic status and are. thererore, not included in the 
West Bengal is an esample of the point we wash In emphasire Th'" 
towns which satisfy Ihe three eligibility tests but yet do not ' W '™“““ 

For esample, Burepur. the Durgapur Steel Prnject Area the “ 

Oven Plant Area. L . which are highly modern townships 
census towns in 1961 without any civic cLtiture 

where there arc not many such new townships, towns 

84 per cent of the tolal number of towns This is '™ Ind ovre 75^; 

the density IS oscr 1,000 persons, the populauon IS over , . n„, ,i^g first 

cent of the wnrhers ore dependent on non agn^llural » ®"‘ ‘''',^0 

tvko attributes are a function of population and not rea y 
eharaetenstie. And the fact that these towns have municipal slam, .gam 
not necessarily imply thal these y what is truly urban in the 

Hius, in the lait analysis, it is really ‘ J , ,, „ „,|i be clear that 

Indiaa contest and what IS not In terms of the i lions There arc, 
deaiit, would depend a great deal on 0'»sm^i“f:;rg,vi^very un: 
however, cases where an atbiltaty delimitation of ^ mentioned that 

realistic figures for the density of population y ggogal, where the 
there are seieral rural tracts, especially tn Kerala and West ueng 
rural density is more than 1,000 persons per , , on of 5,000 and over. 

Turning 10 the second eligibility lest, mdes of utbanizalion 

we find that this again is not a number of places where the 

With the growth of population at a rapid ra ■ According to the 1961 

population esceedi 5 000 IS also ”f;t^'op.Tat.on eseeeds 5 000 

census m India, there are oi er 4,000 villages dependent on 

The third test, namely, 75 per cent and over o ^ uibanization 

non agnculturaJ activities, is, m fact, the mos j. ^g^es We may 

m the sense that .t attempts a funrtional to the 1961 

mention here that in spite of the application t... i^us test obviously was 
census, there were about 600 “agncuUural *°'^'** ' 595 towns where the 

notapplicab’e though the otherlwotests were * qoo but less than 75 per 

population was o>er 5,000 and Ihe density was . activities This highlights 
cent of the workers were engaged in non agneu 5tate of mdus- 

the role of agriculture even m urban areas and indicates 

tnalization s ,^5^5 for the clajsification 

To sum up, the application of the *^**^®*"^*^* , view of tlieir muniapal 
of places which are not autontatically ! sted as ow ojassification of places 

status has certainly imparted uniformityaa rigorous definition of 

into villages and towns in the 1961 deletion of 803 towns of 

“urban” adopted in the 1961 census has _-_Weni of classifying towns 
1951 from the list of towns in 1961 * j,t,sucalcnUnahasyettobe 

on the basis of the application of purely objccti 
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solved by the Indian census admiiustratioii. As we have seen, Ihe first part of 
the definition of towns has remained the same over the census decades, that is 
to say, municipalities, corporations, caotoaments, etc., are by definition lowos. 
Unless clear and objective criteria are also adopted for the classification of 
places as municipalities and these are tmiformly followed in all the States of 
India, it will not be possible to eliminate the statistical impurities inherent in 
the definition of “town”, even if we consider the rigorous definition adopted in 
the 1961 census. 

This, of course, raises wider questions. Can administrative expediency be 
totally sacrificed for the sake of statistical punty? It can be argued that the 
census is primarily an administrative affair and must meet the requirements 
of administrators. The procedure adopted so far in the classification of towns 
is not first to apply the three tests to all places and then determine whether or 
not each place is a village or a town but to make a prefiminary list of villages 
and towns on the basis of past records and in the light of the first results of the 
census, delete or add to this list of towns and villages. In fact, there were several 
problems in the application of the three uniform tests prescribed by the Census 
Commissioner of 1961 as is evident from the 1961 census reports of the different 
States of India Our analysts reveals that even these three tests were not very 
rigidly applied in every State of India. Some State census reports have mentioned 
that the original idea of the Census Commissioner was to work out the pro* 
portion of non-agricultural workers in the adult male working force. But this 
would have involved an analysis of the age>distribution of the working popula* 
tion Such post'census analysis cannot obviously be undertaken in a pre-census 
listing of towns. There are, no doubt, genuine difficulties in the classification of 
towns from the purely statistical point of view. However, if relevant data are 
presented for each town and village it will be possible to apply the eligibility 
tests and arrive at one’s own list of towns defined in a purely statistical ntanner. 
The exercise we have done in this chapter is somewhat on these lines. Our 
analysis shows that only 60 per cent of the census towns of 1961 satisfy all the 
three eligibility tests. And if wc consider municipal status along with the three 
eligibility tests, only 43 per cent of the towns satisfy all the four tests. To that 
extent, the true urban population of India is less and the proportion of urban 
to the total is likewise smaller than that indicated by the census figure. 
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Urban Growth : 1901-71 



CHAPTER FOUR 


SIX DECADES OF URBANIZATION 
IN INDIA : 1901-61 


The state of urbanization m India in 1901 was tersely summed up by William 
Digby in his book “Prosperous" Bnlish India as follows 
There are two Indias the India of the Residency and the chief provincial 
aties, of the railway systems, of the hill stations There are two countries 

Anglostan, the land especially ruled by the English, m which English invest 
ments have been made and Hindustan, practically all India fifty miles from 
each side of the railway lines ^ 

It IS unfortunate that no histonan got interested in studying the role of 
uibamzauon m the economic development m India though there are a few 
studies on the history of individual aues and towns Ever since the first regular 
census was Uken m 1881 . almost all census reports have commented on urban 
growth but these discussions are mosUy descnpuve and lack histoncal depth 
and statistical ngour The Census Commissioners of India and the Census 
Superintendents of vanous Provmccs and States, for undcrstani^ble reasons, 
were more concerned with the decade immediately preceding the 
which they were responsible, and their comments on urban growth wre mosUy 
confined to events m that decade alone The 
was restneted to a few set tables gmng the growth rates for 
classes based on population sue Nevertheless, most of ^ c .r th- 
gire an idea of the process of urbanuauon decade by derade Some^the 
repiorts, however, contain considerable speculative ° «.„t„rv *^me 

the slow pace of urbanization m India in the early decades o j. gjjj 

Census Commissioners put forward their own hypotheses onu . ^ 

someumes there was a lively controversy in successive c^-timnle com 
of these hypotheses were refuted and new on« advani^ .^?Te^l rensus 
menting on the low proportion of urban population in ng , 
report points out 

Race also is Po^sibly an important factor. 

population of Bengal may be less inclined to congrega 

•V.'aiumD.jby muk lm£a.ltrnion. iW PT 
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On the Cither hand, the decadence of "country towns” was mentioned as a 
factor leading to slow urbanization As the 1921 census report puts it 

It will be observed here that while the towns with populauon above 50,000 
have increased by oser 16 per cent in the last decade (191 1 21), the increase 
has been considerably less in those between 5,000 and 50000, while the 
population of the towns between 10,000 and 20,000 has not even kept up 
With the progress of the general population of the country Tbe sign ficance of 
these comparisons Les in Uie strong indication which they gi\e of the gradual 
decadence of the medium-sized country town and the growth of the larger 
cities and towns under the influence of conunerwal and ladustnal develop- 
ment^ 

Psjxbological factors too were mentioned in census reports as having their 
impact on urbanization The 1931 report on Mysore State points out 
A proverb in Kannada S5)S “A/lernun goto the city ” It means that a man 
who has lost his prop*rty m the country and can make no living there, can 
find work and earn a hnng m the city It implies also lliat while he can live 
in the country be would not think of going to the city ' 

But, ten years later, the 1941 census report had the following to say 
The much more potent reason than is usually reabsed, 1 $ the fact that cit> 
life has begun re^ly to appeal to the ordinary middle class or lower middle 
class^ lodiaos, because for the first ume accommodauon within bis means 
and his taste has become available The huge blocks of flats which la less 
than a decade have completely altered the face of Bombay and parts of 
Calcutta, with their amenities of funning water, electnc Lght and the ety 
features of the tram, the bus, the aoema, etc have meant that every year 
sees an increase in the number of persons who seek to pass their retirement 
or then leisure in a aty instead of their fann bouses * 

Aemdents of history have been mentioned m census reports as causing urban- 
ization The 1951 census repoit, for czarap'e, makes this rather rash statement: 
The growth of towns has largely depended, at any rate in the past, on the 
accidents of history and geography ” 

The 1941 census report, however, had made a more cautious statement on 
this 

The choice of Calcutta was largely foituiUous. likewise Madras, and had 
there been planning in existence two or three hundred jears ago, the mam 
ports of the east coast might easily have been elsewhere Madras as a port is 
so starkly artificial that anywhere else would have done equally well and 

* Census of InSa 1921, Vot /, Repon, p 66. 

* Census of ImSa 1931, VoL XUl, Rtport on Mysore, p 69 
‘ Census of IiuSj 1911, tol /,/nd!a,p 26 

Census of Ind^ IPSl. VoL l,ftrf / X Jlepeet.p 4f 
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Dravidian and Arya Dravidian inhabitants of other parts. Assam, which is 
even more markedly Mongoloid, has the smallest urban population of any 
part of India.* 


This hypothesis was challenged in the 1931 census report which observes: 

It may, however, be questioned whether race has in this case anything to do 
with the matter, and we should be inclined to account for the phenomenon 
not by race but by rainfall. The areas of the greatest precipitation in the 
Peninsula are the Malabar Coast, Bengal, Assam and Lower Burma and if 
living in cities is unpopular, as it certalrdy is, in these regions it is perhaps 
rather on account of the greater degree of discomfort which it involves than 
on account of the racial composition of the people.* 

V/hile the possible impact of race and rainfall on urbanization remained in 
the realm of speculation, the role of famine and plague in the process of urbani- 
zation was commented upon with greater confidence by Census Commissioners 
though the statistics bearing on the subject continued to be vague and elusive. 
The famine of 1900 in several parts of India drove many persons from rural 
areas to the towns and cities while the ravages of plague around 1911 brought 
about an exodus of urban population to the rural areas. This largely contri- 
buted to the slow growth of urbanization during 1901-11. As the 1911 census 
report points out: 


It IS impossible to make any estimate of direct end indirect effects of plague 
on the growth of towns, but it is quite certain that they have been enormous.* 

f.n'nfl'' "S' "" '"I accordiog lo ihe 1911 Census Superin- 

tenUent of Bombay who says in his report: 

nothing else plague will base 

use u purpose if it prevents urbanization and promotes suburbs.* 
however, had Ac opposite effect. For example, the presence of a 
that me V t ™ in 1901 suddenly swelled the population of 

If u/a. 'f ^ wrong impression of urban growth in later decades, 

thf aif t ° hkc race and rainfall, plague and pilgrims that received 

S fraHe a Commissioners in relation to urbanization. The growth 

renortf^nR « playing a role. The 191 1 census 

report on Bengal, Bihar and Orissa commented: 

hv sketch of urban decay, stagnation or decimation 

vouno arsH ' ‘bc number of towns. Some old, somc 

trade°andindiwr"i’ developing owing to the expansion of 

trade and industrial enterpnse. often introduced and directed by Europeans.* 

us of India 1901, VoL I. Central Report, pp. 27-28 
us of India 1931, Vot. /, Report, p. 49 ' 

_ W//, Val /, Repor,.pp.^i, 

■ CftJw ‘mi Afufcciy Presidency, p. 53. 

911, Val. V, Report on Bengal, BAar, Orissa, i Sikkim, pp. 27-23. 
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looking for uibamzation which “will be a sign, though not an absolute proof, 
that economic growth has accelerated.’ ** 

\ye believe that urbanization ta the context of rapid population growth and 
surplus labour — which is the case of preseot-day India— calls for fresh thinlang 
on the industnalization-urbanizatiOD process It is our contention that the 
theoretical generalizations regarding the relationship between industrializalion 
and urbanization are rather flimsy and that the empirical studies concerning 
the process of industrialization and urbanization lack ngorous analysis, mostly 
because adequate data are not available As a result, much of the discussion on 
the subject revolves round pedestrian controversies regaiding capital intensive 
and labour intensive techmques, push and pull factors in migration and so on 
A comprehensive study of the industnalization-urbamzation process ments 
the joint efforts of historians, economists and demographers The Indian case 
1 $ in many ways unique and such efforts are, therefore, bound to be rewarding 
We shall now present a broad statistical picture of urbanization m the first 
SIX decades of the present century 

THE SIX CLASSES OF TOWNS 

It ts customary in Indian censuses to classify towns in the followiog six cate- 
gones, based on population size 

I 100000 and over 

II SO 000 to 99.999 

III 20000 to 49,999 

IV lOOOOto 19,999 

V 5.000 to 9.999 

VI Below 5.000 

As wc have already observed, in the 1961 census, the tests for determining 
whether or not a place was a ’ town” were much more ngorous than in pre- 
vious censuses Bnefly, the tests adopted m the J95J census were (a) a density 
of not less than 1,000 persons per square mile. (6) a populauon of not less than 
5,000, (c) at least three-fourths of the working population dependent on non- 
agncultural acuvilies, and (d) a few pronounced urban charactenstics 
In Table l(al we present (he dislnbution of towns m India in 1961 m six 
urban classes without taking account of “lown groups” In Table 1(6) the data 
are presented for loivn groups which include constituent towns and, threfore, 
the total number of towns and thnr distribution vary betw-een Tables t(a) and 
1(6) It will be seen that cities and town groups account for over 4S per cent of 
the urban population of India Even tf w-e take into considenUon only alies 
with a population of 100 000 and over, wvfind that about 45 per cent of India’s 
utban population resides m such cities 

If we talc the first three urban classes mtoconsideraUOQ fic all towns and 

u Sec Oia(Her Seven for in cUbOrstna of Ihn rheut. 
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many places much belter. It is from ihe accidents of first contacts that we 
have it where it is.'* 

The 1961 census revealed, quite unexpectedly, a slow rate of urbanization. 
This must partly be attributed to definitional changes of "urban” between 
1951 and 1961 but these alone cannot explain the comparative slowness of 
urbanization in a decade of rapid industrialization. As the 1961 Census Com* 
missioner put it in the first Census Paper published soon after the census: 

One cannot help observing that even if none of the 1951 census towns were 
eliminated, the rate of urban growth during 1951*61 would still have belied 
widely*held expectations of rapid increase .... It is significant that about 
two-thirds of the decennial urban population increase have occurred in 
cities of more than 100,000. This implies that these large centres are still ex- 
panding industrial and commercial activity, claiming at the same time a com- 
paratively large share in construction activities, public amenities and trans- 
port services.** 

Looking back over the history of six decades of urbanization in India as 
revealed in census reports, we find that a number of factors were mentioned to 
explain the slow growth of urban population: race, rainfall, plague, attachment 
lo village life, etc., while fanunes and the presence of pilgrims were also men* 
tioned as factors which, by artifieially inflating urban population In the initial 
census year, gave (he impression of slow urbanization in the following decade. 
TTie Second World War and the partition of India in 1947 were mainly res- 
ponsible for a sudden spurt in urban growth during the decades 193M1 and 
1941*51. The 1951*61 decade was marked by rapid strides in industrialiation 
and it was generally expected (hat urbanization too would be rapid during this 
decade but the 1961 census data do not give any evidence of acceletating 
urbanization. So, once again, the census authorities were called upon to com- 
ment on the phenomenon of slow urbanization ("stow” in the context of rapid 
industrialization). 

In his paper for the 1960 international seminar at Berkeley, Kingsley Davis 
posed the question, "Why has Indb’s urbanization been so stow?" and pro- 
ceeded lo sosner it as follows: 

The answer, 1 suggest, is the rebtive slowness of economic development in 
Indb. Although nobody knows the past Indian rate of economic develop- 
ment the evidence seems to indicate that it is not likely to have been rapid, 
compared to that of most other countries at roughly similar stages.** 

Wc quoted DanielThorner in support of his view. Tunring to the preliminary 
results of the 1961 census, Davis is at a loss to e;(p]ain "why urbanization has 
not moved rapidly since 1951,” ^ving the impression that he is instinctively 

” Cnv<a ef InJia J94}, Vcl. /, //luS/, p. 27. 

“ Cfiuiir of Mia 1961, Paprr No. I of 1962, p. U. 

I’KmgsIcy Davis: ‘'UcbanizaiiOR in India: Past and Future," in Roy Turner (ed.^: InJla’t 
t/rixiR Future Berkeley, 1962, p. 8. 
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TABLE2(s).—Ncm»er OF TowvsiNStxUuAN CtAsss, India AMD Statb 1^1 


Slates 




Urbai classes 



I 

U 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 


INDIA 

J07 

n9 

518 

820 

848 

268 

2700 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

11 

9 

SI 

73 

72 

7 

223 

2. Assam 

1 

2 

10 

12 

24 

11 

60 

3 Bihar 

7 

7 

33 

52 

46 

8 

I S3 

4 Gujarat 

6 

9 

43 

54 

60 

0 

181 

5 Jammu & Kashmir 

2 

— 

) 

4 

6 

30 

43 

£. Kerala 

4 

S 

31 

33 

IS 

1 

92 

7 Madhya Pradesh 

6 

6 

3S 

57 

98 

17 

219 

8 Madras 

9 

19 

£1 

J)9 

95 

36 

339 

9 Maharashtra 

12 

13 

47 

89 

88 

IS 

266 

10. Mysore 

« 

9 

24 

81 

64 

37 

231 

It Onssa 

1 

3 

8 

22 

25 

3 

62 

12. Punjab 

S 

12 

35 

40 

M 

43 

18* 

13 Rajasthan 

6 

4 

23 

52 

51 

9 

145 

U Uttar Pradesh 

17 

18 

5$ 

81 

79 

16 

267 

($ W Bn^ 

Union Temtones and 

12 

19 

4S 

45 

30 

12 

184 

other areas 

2 

2 

4 

6 

18 

14 

46 


Table 2(6) gncs the distnbutioa of urban population of each State among the 
SIX urban classes Maharashtra has the largest urban popuIaUoc asd Jammu 
and Kashmir the smallest. Maharashiia also has the largest population in 
urban Qass I, while West Beoga! daims the largest population in Qass 11 and 
Madras m Class III In regarf to smaller towns Madras claims the latgesl 
population in urban Casses IV and V and Ihinjab in VI 
la Table 3 we present three custonaiy indices of utbaaiiatton nam*ly, (a) 
per cent of total population residing in urban areas, (6) per cent of total 
population in towns with a population of 20 000 and ow, and fc) per cent of 
total population m aties with a population o*" 100 000 and over It will be seen 
that Maharashtra has the highest niban proportion (28.2 per cent) while 
Onssa has the lowest (6 3 per cent) In regard to the urban population in 20 000- 
plus towns also, Maharashtra takes the lead (23J pT cent) while Onss.t cga n 
coneslast (3 4percent) This is tru'ofthe total population residmgux 100 000- 
p'us ones ^0 In Maharashtra J7 1 percent of the population reside m cities 
while in Onssa less than 1 per cent do to 
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TABLE 1(a).— UuAN PoroiATWH at Indu: 1901 


Ctoio/MMi 


M». •/ Population Per cent el 

tormt (millions) tetol 


J. lOO.CCOAovrr 
11. 50.000 - 99.999 
ni. 20,000 - 49,999 
rv. 10,000- 19.999 

V. 5,000 - 9,999 

VI. B«Iow 5.000 


J07 35.13 -HJO 

139 9.53 1L07 

518 15.75 19.95 

820 IIJO 14.32 

>48 £.34 8 03 

2(8 0.89 1.11 


TwAt UiiwN 2,700 78 94 lOOOO 


Somes: This and all tubse^anc ubies in (his chap'.er art based on daia presented In Ceniut 
ej India I9S), Vol. I, Part Xl-K(}i,Gtnerai Poptdjtlon Tahiti. 


TABLE KW —Town Gaowi. Oim and Towm in Inbw sy Six Usmn Cuset: 194i 



Clan eftotnH 


Otkiltewnt 

Taial 

Populathn 

(nilUioas) 

Per cent e{ 
leial 

L 

lC0.000&ov«f 

•48 

« 

113 

38.18 

48.37 

XL 

50,000 - 99.999 

29 

109 

138 

■ 9 J 9 ' 

IIBO 

m. 

20,000 - 49,999 

40 

444 

484 

14(3 

Udl 

IV. 

10,00)- 19,999 

10 

738 

748 

1029 

13 03 

V. 

5,000- 9,999 

5 

7S> 

7€V 

5.71 

723 

VI. 

Below 5,000 

- 

218 

218 

0.74 

0.94 


Total 

112 

2.330 

2,4(2 

78B4 

100.00 


cities with a population of 20,000 and over) we find that they account for 76.5 
per cent of India’s urban population. And if the town groups are taken into 
account, 78.8 per cent of the total urban population resides in towns with 
20,000 or more persons. 

In Table 2((z) the distribution of towns in the six urban classes is presented 
for all the States of India. It will be seen that Madras has the largest number of 
towns wbils Jammu and Kashmir has the fewest. Uttar Pradesh has the largest 
number of Class I towns. West Bengal and Madras the largest number of 
Class 11 towns, and Madras the largest number of Qass m towns. In regard 
to the smaller towns, we find that whDe Madras has the largest number of 
Class IV towns, Madhya Pradesh has the largest number of Class V towns and 
Punjab the largest number of (Hass VI towns. 
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TABLE 3 —Indices or VMMazxiuM Indu asd Stato J96J 


States 

Per cent of total pop 
in urban oreta 

Par eent of total pop 
in 20 000 4- towns 

Per cent of total pop 
in /00000+ Cities 

INDIA 

n 97 

13 75 

800 

Andhra Pradesh 

17 44 

1299 

707 

Assam 

ita 

440 

ass 

Bihar 

842 

601 

2.79 

Gujarat 

25 77 

19 89 

1093 

Jammu & Kashm r 

1666 

1149 

1090 

Kerala 

IS If 

II3S 

407 

Madhya Pradesh 

1439 

9 55 

431 

Madras 

2669 

1942 

10 OS 

Maharashtra 

2832 

23 33 

1707 

Mysore 

2233 

15 12 

831 

Orissa 

6 32 

341 

083 

Punjab 

2013 

14 7S 

539 

Rajasthan 

1628 

1067 

616 

Uttar Pradesh 

1285 

1047 

64S 

West Bengal 

24 45 

2U8 

1337 


Growth of Urbid Topulation 

We shall now discuss the growth of urban population during the last six decades 
Table 4 gives the percentage variation m total rural and urban population 
separately for each of the su decades In the 1901 11 decade the rate of growth 
of the rural population was much higher than that of the urban population 
while m the next deode (1911 21) there was an absolute decrease m the rural 
population and a modest increase m the urban population In the 192101 
decade the rural population increased by 10 0 per cent while the urban 
population increased by 19 1 per cent The next decade (1931-41) witnessed a 
fairly rapid growth of urban population namely 32 0 per cent, while theie was 
only a nominal increase in the rate of growth of the rural population. The 
decade 1941 51 witnessed the highest rate of urban growth namely 41 4 per 

TABLE 4 — PtRCEVTAC* (DtCAix) Vawaiws im Totai, Rcxal avo Uxxan 
PorVLATX>*i or I*idu 1901 19dl 




Total Jtjml Urban 


1901 II 
1911^1 
1921 31 
1911-41 
1941 SI 
19SI 61 


S8 64 04 

-03 -IJ 83 

II4I 100 191 

14.2 118 320 

>33 88 414 

213 2a6* 26 4* 


*Urad]uM^l T>>« adju^ird figures taiinc note of dcfiiutional chante* are 190 for 
rural populilton and 34 0 for urtan r<c>ruUliofL 
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15. West Bengal 4,738,454 
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In Table 6 vt give figures for the percentage vanalion in the urban population 
by the six classes of towns for the fast six decades It will be seen that the highest 
rate of urban grov/th for Qass I towns was mthe decade 1931-41 (68 5 percent), 
while that for Class n towns was m the last decade — 1951-61 (39 3 per cent), 
and this was true of Class III towns also (40 1 per cent) Hic highest growth 
rates for Class IV, V and VI towms was during 1941 51 Due to definitional 
changes, there was an absolute decrease in the population of Class V and Oass 
VI towns in 1961 

TABLE 6.— PEacfsa-Aoe (Dtcaoe) Vaiuatiom or Uxbak Popoiahoh by Six 
Oassfs of Towns 1901 1961 




Urban (lassts 

11 III IV V VI 


1901 11 40 

191121 17 3 

1921 31 251 

193M1 684 

1941 51 651 

1951-61 444 


49 

89 S I 

28 6 294 

24 6 29 0 

31 6 348 

39 3 401 


-5 8 
05 
18 5 
12.5 
22.8 
182 


-18 
45 
77 
17 8 
2JJ 
-300 


109 
15 8 
-102 
-19 6 
338 
-62.4 


Table 7 show-s the relative importance of each of the six classes of towiis for 
the last seven census )ears This table bnogs out the mcreasiD|1y important role 
of the cities (population 100,000 and over) In 1901, these cities accounted for 
239 per cent of the total urban population wlule m 1961 they accounted for 
48 4 per cent of the total urban population 

TABLE 7 — Pu Ont of Uxban PbrtXATWN is Each Class of Tows • 

1901-61 


Tfar I II m IV V VI Total 


1901 22.9 
1911 241 
1921 25 4 
1931 274 
1941 35 4 
1951 41 8 
1961 4S.4 


118 16.5 

104 177 

124 16.9 

114 1X8 

IIJ 177 

111 167 

119 184 


22.1 204 

204 19 8 

184 194 

190 174 

164 154 

140 132 

130 72 


64 1000 

70 1000 

74 1000 

56 lOOO 

3 4 icon 

32 1004 

14 IDOO 


•Tbe «l»t» refer to tosra troup*. • 

Table 8 gives the percentage vanation in urban population m the different 
states of India for the last six decades. To loterpret Ihese figures one has to look 
into a mass of detailed statistics on each and every individjal town wluch is 
bejond the scope of this chapter To give just one example, we may poiat out 
that dunng 1951 6l,the urban popuUuonof Assam increased by IZlSpcrcent 
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the number of Class V towns decreased from 1,195 m 1951 to 84B m 1961 and 
their total population declined by 25 S per cent During this pcnod the number 
of Class VI towns decreased ftoca 629 to 16S and their population declined by 
57 3 per cent 


ES’ectiTe Urban and Quasi Urban Population 

In Table 10 we present the growth rates of the “effective urban” and “quasi- 
urbaa” population of India during the last SIX decades By effective urban 
population we mean the population of towns belonging to Dasses I, II and III 
11 e population of 20 000 and oier) and by quasi urbanpcpulatioonemean the 
population of towns belonging to Oasses IV, V and VI (j e population below 
EO 000) In this table we also give the figures for 1961 adjusted for definitional 
phanges for both these categones of urban population This table gives evidence 
of a definite slowing down of the tempo of urbanization dunng 1931-61 com- 
pared to the earlier decade, 1941-51 The effective urban population increased 
fcy 52 6 pet cent dunng 1941-51 while tt increased by All pet cent dunng 
11931-61 The quasi urban population increased by 22 4 per cent dunng 1941-51 
while the adjusted growth rate for the 1951-61 decade came down to 16 4 per 
cent 


TABLE W— Ghowih or Entenve VtMJ* akd Qii*o uman Porownov 
1901 mi 



Zffeetht 

urban 

popufatkm 

yariaiion 

(mitlioas) 

rtTttn 

tarkuton 

(decade) 

populali^x 

(miUicDs) 

iariaaon 

(nuDiens) 

JPtreent 

forialnn 

(decade) 

1901 

1302 



2183 

_ 


1911 

13 49 

047 

3 61 

1145 

-035 

-296 

1921 

15 13 

1 64 

22.16 

2195 

0.50 

402 

1931 

IS 93 

380 

2512 

14J2 

1J7 

1112 

1941 

27 S4 

S91 

4707 

)6J2 

1 79 

1233 

1951 

4147 

14 63 

5133 

19J7 

366 

2141 

1961 

6040 

1793 

4122 

28d3 

-2 44 

-721 


M43* 

17^» 

4129* 

2324* 

32?» 

1637* 


•Adjusted for definitional changes m 1961, by hypotJiet»5»hy indudias m 1961 urtua 
porulauon the 2961 rvpulation of places wtKb bad enjoyed urban iiatus u> 1933 but lost it 
in 1961 ovuis to application of the new deficiUoic 


An interesting feature revealed by Table 10 ts that the percentage tncrcase 
of the quasi-urban popUation for ihe decades 1921-31 ard 1931-41 was very 
much the same, namely, a little over 12 per cent, but there was a siibstartial 
nse tn the rate of growth of the effectis’e urban population duiing 193M1 
(47 per cent) compared to that in the eariier decade (25 per cent) The gronth 
of the effectite urban population really began after 1921 and this was true of 
the population of India as a whole also but the growth of the quasi utban 
popubtion showed no signs o' acceleration except m the 1941-51 decade 
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TABLE 8.— PinaNTAOE Vauaikm m Uuan Popuiation in India, and Stato; 
IMM96I 


Stare 

1901-11 

1911-21 

1921-31 

1931-41 

1941-51 

1951-61* 

INDIA 

0.4 

8J 

19.1 

32.0 

41.4 

264 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

17.7 

13) 

232 

36.1 

47.9 

15.8 

2. Assam 

22.9 

3514 

308 

30 5 

666 

1225. 

3. Bihat 

-1.7 

82 

22i) 

33.7 

381 

49J} 

4. Gujarat 

-7.1 

8.7 

14.9 

38.4 

35.8 

20.0 

5. Jammu S. Kashmir 

69.1 

-0.3 

18.7 

31.6 

18.3 

29.8 

6. Kerala 

154 

29.8 

34.6 

305 

52.7 

39.9 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

-10:9 

109 

230 

328 

332 

47.7 

8. M4<bu 

t$6 

89 

23.4 

22.1 

41.7 

226 

9. Maharashtra 

1.0 

18.7 

152 

27.1 

624 

21.3 

10. Mysore 

-4 6 

17.7 

21.6 

23.0 

61.7 

18.3 

11. Orissa 

8.0 

2J 

127 

300 

440 

86.7 

12. Punjab 

-16.5 

72 

27.1 

36.1 

270 

33.3 

13. Rajasthari 

-4 8 

-0.03 

172 

224 

39 6 

no 

U. Uttar Pradesh 

-9J> 

0.6 

12.8 

260 

22.9 

99 

IS. WestBensal 

13.7 

72 

150 

63.7 

325 

36.0 


•Uu4ju]tcJ for dcfioiiiotul chance* io the 1901 cemus. 
Nto-.TVaj ttbU ewludM lh« UnioaTtnlwlet end oiher nttau 


while that of Uttar Pradesh by only 9.9 percent. A detailed examination of data 
on individual towns reveals that in Assam the new tow ns of 1961 accounted for 
31.1 per cent of the total urban population of that state while in U.P. the 
comparable figure was only 0.7 per cent And taking note of the towns deleted 
from the list of urban areas in 1961, we find that in Orissa the population of 
such towns accounted for only 1.2 percent of the total urban population in that 
state while the coniparabtc figure for U.P. was 13.3 per cent. 

Let us now look into the figures for the 1951-61 decade in somesvhat greater 
detail. This is done in Tables 9 and 10. It will he observed that during 1951-61, 


TABLE 9.— Six CLUSE3 OF Urban PoputAitos: 1911 and 1961 


Fer cent 

ffo. of toms Varlatini Urban population variation 


193! 1961 19SI-I9S1 1931 mi 1931-61 

erhoUMOdi) 


I. 100, 000^- 
11. 50,000-99,999 

IIL 20,000 - 49,999 
W. lO.OOO - 19,999 

V. 5,000 - 9,999 

VI. Below 5,000 

Ten At 


76 107 

III 139 

374 518 

675 820 

1.195 848 

629 368 

3,060 2,700 


+31 23,730 

+23 7,625 

+ 144 11,115 

+145 9,379 

-347 8,510 

-361 2.085 

-360 62.444 


35.124 +48 0 

9,530 +25.0 

15,749 +41.7 

11,300 +20 5 

6.344 -25.5 

890 -57 3 

78,937 +26.4 
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the last decade aloae was roughly equivalent to the total population of Yugo* 
slavia 


Need for Long Term Studies of Urbanization 

We have given a brief statistical outline of the growth of urban population in 
India during the last sue decades without going into the more technical aspects 
of demographic analysis We have also given a few examples from old census 
reports of the speculations on the causes of urbamzation m India We pointed 
out that there has been no attempt so far to study in a comprehensive manner 
the role of urbamzation in the process of economic growth and social change 
It IS unfortunate that no econoimc historian ventured to undertake such a 
study, being deterred perhaps by the known limitations of data, and it is 
equally unfortunate that economists and soaologists, by and large, have got 
stuck with the so-called socio-economic surveys of aties and towns which are 
mostly data onented and not problem oriented It is our plea, therefore, that 
a comprehensive and systematic study of the process of urbanization be taken 
up by an inter disciplmary team of hisforuos geographen, demographers, 
economists and sociologists Most current generalizations regarding urbaniza- 
tion are based on the expenence of Western countries in a century which was 
characterused by low rates of population gronth The political econouuc and 
demographic situation m the developing coentnes of the world today has very 
little m common with that m the developed countnes m their pre-iodustnal 
phases As intensive study of the Indian expenence w}]| have the additional 
advantage of a better undersunding of the problems of countnes in other 
parts of the world, and particularly m Asia, wluch have much more m common 
with India of the twentieth century than Europe of the nineteeath. 

Finally, we would like to raise two sets of quesUons (1) why has the rate of 
urbamzation slowed down in the last decade, a decade marked by rapid Indus 
tnalization? Is it b^use mdustnalizatioo has not been fast enough and has 
failed to keep pace with the nse m population? Is it that, as a result of our 
planning efforts, the economic situation m the rural areas has improved and 
this has lessened the volume of rural to-urban migraUon? Or is it becau se the 
large increase in the labour force in the urban areas and the growing un 
employment in the urban areas are warding off the potential streams of migra 
tion from the rural areas? Is it that the big ciUes have reached a saturation 
point and just cannot hold any more people? Or does the slower tempo of 
urbamzaUon indicate the Success of the Costmmenl's professed objective of 
dryiersal of industries and balanced r^onal deYclo.pinent? Or is the lower 
tempo of urbanization just a statistical pbecomenon which exists only in the 
minds of demographers and not in reality? (2) The other set of questions u 
Why are the small towns (population below ^ 000) growing so slowly? Is it 
because there is a lot of migration from these towns to the bigger towns and 
auei? Or IS It because of the inability of these towns to sustain themselves from 
the economic pomt of view which agam may be due to historical forces tike the 
rum of traditional industnes ot the absence of adequate economic and soai! 
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(tviuch was coQsidaraWy affected by abnormal migration of refugees from 
, Pakistan). The slow growth of popalation of small towns is a phenomenon 
/which must be taken note of while discussing the process of urbanization. 

C De mographers usually draw a distinction between the rate of urban gro wth 
nd the rate of u rbaniation. The former indicates the per cent in crease (or 
decrease) in the urban population in a ^ven ^cade or in a particular year while 
lift the per otnl inctoase (fx decrease) in. the proportion of the 

urban population to the total population during a given decade or during a 
given period. Theoretically, there can be urban growth without urbanization. 
In other words, if both the rural and the urban populations grow at the same 
rate (say, because there is no rural-urban migration at all and the rate of 
natural increase in popalation is the same both in the rural and urban areas), 
there will be growth of Urban population but not urbanization inasmuch as the 
proportions of the urban population to the total population will remain con* 
slant in spite of the growth of urban population. 

In. Table II we present data on the rate of urbanization. In 1901, the total 
urban population was about II percent of the total population. In 1961, the 
proportion went up to 18 per cent The rate of urbanization was maximura in 
the 1941-5I decade. The figures presented in the table should be interpreted 
with caution. It will be incorrect, for example, to deduce from the figures for 
the urban proportion in 195\ and 1961, namely 17.3 pet cent and 18.0 pet 
cent, that ^ere was a virtual stagnation in urban growth. On the contr^, 
during the 1951*61 decade alone, the net increase in urban population was of 
the order of 16.5 million while the adjusted figure (talcing note of definitional 
changes) was 21 .2 million. It may be mentioned in passing that the total popu* 
lation of Yugoslavia in 1961 was J8 6 million. 

Thus, in spite of the low proportion of urban population in the total popu* 
lation of India (namely, 16 per cent) and the small rats of change in the pro- 
portion during 1951-61, the fact remains that India's urban population (about 
80 tnillin n) far ciLcceds the total population of any country in Europe (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) and the net gain in the uibau population of India during 

TABI.B II^Raix or Urbanization: 1901-1961 


Si^ta£t 

far rew cf JPlnJ rc^pids- 
lion in Hfbon areas 

Vorioliofl in pef tent 

fer cent variatScm In 
per cent urban 

1901 

10 84 



1911 

10.29 

-0.SS 

-5 07 


11.17 

-H1.S8 

•f8J5 


11.99 

-l-a82 

+7 34 


13 85 

-M.86 


1951 

17.29 

-1-3.44 


1961 

17.97 

-1-068 

+3.93 

^ - 


-H.76* 

+ 10.18* 


in l^rt definitional ebsnsti, asstamsg the sartie defioitfcin of “town” ia f96l as 





CHAPTER FIVE 


PATTERNS OF URBAN GROWTH, 1951-61 


In this chapter we shall discuss m some detail the growth of urban population 
in India dunng the 1931'61 decade Earlier we discussed bneSy the impact on 
urban growth of the new dehmtioo of “town* adopted m ihe 1961 census 
Here we will present data for different States in India in respect of the number 
of towns and the rate of urban growth The over all picture for India for the 
I9SI 61 decade is presented m Table I 


TABLE I^Towns w 1951 and 1961 



mt 

i96l 

Number «?f 

Poptdanon 

(nuDtoos) 

h umber ef 
tOWTU 

PopuJaiOH 

(miUto») 

too 000 ud over 

W 

23 n 

107 

3513 

50 000-99999 

111 

762 

139 

9d3 

20 00CM9999 

374 

11 II 

518 

15 75 

10000-19 999 

675 

93S 

820 

IIJO 

5 000- 9,999 

1 195 

RSI 

848 

634 

Below 5 000 

629 

2.09 

268 

089 

Total 

3060 

62.44 

2.700 

7894 


SOVKCE This and the subsequcr* Uhtei m (his chapter sre huedon Ceniia cf India 1961 
Vol I Part II— A(0 Ctnrra] Pcpulatian ToA/ei 


A detailed pictuir of the redistnbubon of towns into su urban classes can 
be obtained from Table 2 

It will be seen that between 1951 and 1961, there was a reduction in the 
number of towns m urban classes V and VI The total number of class V towns 
decreased from 1,195 m 1951 to R48 m 1961, while that of class VI towns 
decreased from 629 to 268 dunng this penod Here again there are interesting 
irter State variations In Maharashtra, the nundier of cbss V towns decreased 
by 103 whilem N\cst Bcngalthenunxbcrofsuchtowns increased by 32 Turning 
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overheads required by modera industries? Or is the stagnation of small towns 
basically a statistical phenomenon arising out of definitional and other changes 
in the census or the impact of reclassification of towns or the upgrading of 
small towns info higher urban classes with the passage of time? These and 
many other related questions have to be answered before we can comment with 
confidence on the process of urbanization in India. 
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to class VI towns, we find that m Uttar Pradesh the number of such towns 
decreased from 158 in 1951 to only 16 m 1961, while in West Bengal there was 
an increase of one town in this class dunns tlus penod 
Thus, the major impact of the new definition of “town” adopted m the 1961 
census was the weeding out of a large number of small towns (with populations 
below 10.000) of 1951 

In Table 1, we present the nnation ta the urban population between 1951 
and 1961 without making any adjustments for definitional changes It will be 
observed that the urban population of India increased by 16 5 million during 
this penod, indicating a growth rate of26 4 percent for the decade The growth 
rate vaned from 9 9 per cent m Uttar Pradesh to 121 9 per cent in Assam The 
growth rate in West Bengal (which was not affected by defimtional changes) 
was of the order of 36 0 per cent which is roughly the adjusted urban growth 
rate for the country as a whole 

TABLE 3 — Ukban Popuiation in Diftcunt Statts or India 19S1 and 19fil 
(Pop m nuUioai) 


19SI 


mi 


tariancnOf Per eenl 

pep yeriasim 


INDU 62.44 

Asdhra Praduh 542 

Assam 041 

Bihar 2 63 

Gujarat 4 43 

Jammu & Kashmir 0 46 

Kerala 1 83 

MStUsya Pradesh 3 13 

Madras 733 

Maharashtra 9.20 

Mysore 4 45 

Onssa 059 

Punjab 307 

Rajasthan 2.96 

Uttar Pradesh S63 

W Beogal 6.28 

Union Temtone* and 
other areas 1 61 


78 94 1650 2643 

607 0 85 1568 

091 050 12195 

391 1 28 4867 

5 32 0 89 20 09 

059 013 28.26 

255 072 3934 

463 150 4792 

899 1 66 22.65 

1116 196 2150 

557 0 82 18 43 

111 052 8814 

409 1 02 3352 

358 0 32 1081 

948 0 85 9 85 

8 54 256 3S59 

Z82 1 21 


75 16 
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Table 4 &i\-es detailed data on urban population by the six classes of towns 
It vnlJ be Seen that tie total popahtJon of class V tomis decreased from 8 5 
million in 1951 to million m 1961 and of class VI to^ns from 2 I million 
in 1951 to only 890 thousand in 1961 

Gscint of Growth Rates 

Table 5 is based on our ariafysK of ffowth rate of every individual aty and 
town in India (In this table town groups are considered) for the 1951-61 decade 
There were Z097 town groups and towns which were common to both the 
1951 and the 1961 censuses The whole gamut of urban growth Oncluding 
negative values indicating a net decrease in population) is brought out by this 
table The towns may be broadly grouped as follows in terms of decrease and 
increase of population 



Sionber cf lovn 
/TMU>S 4 lOWM 

Fer cent of irton 
p<9 btS96l 

A IVmaM in roptjatjon 

1)} 

2.1 

B. Decade growth talc below so*i 

1654 

764 

C Decade growth rate over S9*i 

275 

16 5 

D New towtu of 1961 

565 

49 


2,462 

1000 

Non There were 3,700 in 1961 but the ntnnber of to»Ti groups and towns was 2.462. 

Keoce Che difference betw-een this Ggurc and the one given in Table 1 

It wJl be recalled that the growth «fe for the tofal population of India for 
the 1951 61 decade was 21 Spercent Iflhe rate of natural increase tn population 
IS taken as roughly 20 per cent for the decade both m the rural and the urban 
ateas of India, we get the following picture of urban growth 


/iumier of 

Per cent cf lahan 
Pop bi 1961 

I Decade growth rate below 29% 

«9 

30S 

IL Decade growth rate over 20% 

1 155 

645 

ni New towns of 1961 

36S 

47 


2,462 

1000 
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TABLE 4.— Urban Pofulatton w tMI and 1961 Accorcino To Six Classes or Towns 
(P op. io thousands) 


Slalts 


I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 

INDIA 

1951 

2J.730 

7,625 

11.115 

9,379 

8,510 

2,085 

62,444 


1961 

35,12-1 

9,530 

15.749 

11,303 

6,344 

890 

78,937 

Andhra Pradesh 

1951 

1.6SS 

755 

907 

1,11) 

847 

143 

5,420 


1961 

2,544 

611 

1.520 

1,018 

564 

17 

6,274 

Assam 

1951 

_ 

54 

188 

103 

36 

30 

410 


1961 

lot 

131 

291 

163 

186 

41 

913 

Bihar 

1951 

8S7 

424 

564 

516 

223 

42 

2.626 


1961 

1.298 

495 

1.002 

731 

358 

30 

3.914 

Gujarat 

1951 

U97 

247 

1.018 

577 

862 

127 

4.428 


1961 

2,256 

561 

I4S6 

717 

460 

37 

5,317 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1951 

247 

77 

_ 

48 

47 

38 

457 


1961 

JM 

— 

21 

59 

40 

8S 

$95 

Kerala 

1951 

462 

341 

356 

418 

186 

63 

1,826 


1961 

688 

378 

886 

472 

127 

3 

2,554 

Madhya Pradesh 

1951 

988 

342 

617 

5(3 

516 

157 

3,13) 


1961 

1,460 

491 

1.1)9 

785 

686 

66 

4,627 

Madras 

1951 

2,604 

804 

1.714 

U64 

747 

101 

7JM 


1961 

3,395 

1,273 

1.874 

1,624 

715 

110 

8,991 

Maharashtra 

1951 

4,183 

1,090 

1.200 

1,177 

1,385 

166 

9,201 


1961 

6,752 

1,023 

1.452 

1,247 

611 

5S 

11,163 

Mysore 

1951 

1,429 

539 

547 

819 

949 

171 

4,454 


1961 

1,936 

674 

956 

1,096 

474 

no 

5.266 

Onssa 

1951 

103 

62 

118 

103 

178 

5 

594 


1961 

146 

228 

225 

311 

190 

10 

1,110 

Punjab 

1951 

648 

557 

773 

482 

422 

204 

3,066 


1961 

1,074 

772 

I.1S5 

535 

401 

152 

4,089 

Rajasthan 

1951 

785 

264 

565 

471 

612 

228 

2,955 


1961 

1,241 

241 

667 

70S 

390 

34 

3,281 

Uttar Pradesh 

1951 

3,371 

1,040 

1.399 

1.013 

1,267 

536 

8.626 


1961 

4,783 

1,254 

1.688 

1.1 IS 

599 

33 

9,480 

West Bengal 

1951 

3,610 

907 

933 

603 

137 

42 

6.282 


1961 

4,739 

1,275 

1,455 

636 

386 

52 

8.S41 

Union Territories 

1951 

■ 1.191 

142 

146 

55 

66 

32 

1,632 


1961 

2,323 

123 

134 

80 

137 

27 

2,824 
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TABlE5(Cifiiri) 


0) 

(2) 

(i) 

(4) 

50-60 

78 

4 048 684 

513 

31 7 

60-70 

39 

4 325 641 

548 

15 8 

70-80 

39 

1 162.788 

\A1 

15 8 

80-90 

24 

817,182 

103 

98 

90-100 

13 

223 831 

0.29 

61 

100+ 

83 

2,715.2J« 

344 

33 7 


278 

13 293 364 

1684 

112.9 

Towss common to 1951 
and 1961 

2,097 

75^70695 

95 35 

8517 

New Towns m 1961 

365 

3 663 903 

465 

148J 

Grand Total 

2.4® 

78,936603 

100 00 

lOOOO 


Note The upper figure indicates the ttumtwr of towns, the tower one indicales the total 
population of these towns. Town and not the tonsiiiaent towm hate been eon- 
zidered ut ihii table 


Titus a httle over 30 per cent oftbeurbaa populatJoq oflodiain 1961 was id 
towns With bare'y the same growth rale as the rate of natural increase lo popu« 
Uhon 

“Deeliniag” Towns 

An interesting aspect of urbanization revealed by our analysis ts the pheno- 
meooa of “declining” towns by whidi we mean towns which recorded a net 
decre a se in population during 1951*61 This may not be a persistent trend over 
several decades but there are some towns for which we have observed such a 
10 
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TABLE S^Pattuns or Urban Growth: 1951*^1 


CrowlH Hale 
19SI-6! 

ffumbef of Mena 

popalathn 

Per eem of 
yrban pop. 

mi 

Proportion of 
towna per 

IJXX) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(negative) 

-60-70 

2 

9.076 

001 

0.8 

-S0-6Q 

i 

10.782 

001 

04 

-40-50 

5 

43.501 

006 

2.0 

-30-40 

7 

36.025 

007 

28 

-20-30 

12 

75.887 

010 

4.9 

-10-20 

16 

183,002 

023 

65 

0-(-10) 

92 

US4.I13 

1 63 

37.4 


133 

1.662.386 

211 

54 8 

o-to 

291 

7.909.623 

1002 

118.2 

10-20 

513 

14,542,742 

1842 

208.4 

20-30 

466 

16,129,333 

20 43 

189.3 

30-40 

276 

15,619,808 

19.79 

1121 

40-50 

138 

<1313,439 

7.74 

56 0 


1,684 

60,312.945 

7640 

684.0 


(CoMd.) 




96i3J9 2112755 13852408 
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i riKt flpire indlcatti I*- numbtt of townj and lown groupt Ibe low«r one md eatw the total population of these towns and town 



5,366,779 ^ 2,390,333 3,085,083 10,842,217 2,381,287 J.221.S10 97,728 3,700,323 14,542,742 
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It wiU be noted from Table 8 that the class of small towns (popylaboa below 
20,000) had a major share of dedtning tovns These accounted for 752 per 
cent of the total number of declining towns and 53 I per cent of the total 
population of such towns 

Declassified Towns 

The new definition adopted in the 1961 census was responsible for the declassi* 
ficatjon of 803 towns with a total population of 4 4 nidhon Except one town m 
Maharashtra (which belonged to urban class III) all these towns had a popu- 
lation below 20,000 (urban classes IV to VI) Hfty-foui town> were merged 
with other cides and towns and, as a result, they lost their identity m 1961 
(Table 9) 

It may be noted that most of the declassified towns had a high proportion of 
workers engaged in agricultural activities, which militates against the concept 
of “urban". 


New Towns 

There were as many as 497 places which were UfcelJed “towns” for the first 
tune m 1961 (Table 10) Their aggregate populanon was 4 8 miUion Of these, 

36 had a population of 20,000 or more The rest were lo urban classes IV-VI 
(population below 20,000) West Bengal had the larges* share of new towns 
66 with a population ofTlS thousand «dule Rajasthan’s share was the smallest 
3 with a population of 13 thousand. 

Rapidly Growing Towns 

There were 278 towns so India (exdadmg Jaraihu and Kashmir n here no census 
was taken lo 1951) which recorded an increase of 50 per cent or over in their 
population dunng the decade 1951-61 (Table II) Their total population 
amounted to 13 3 mdlcon tt'est Bengal bad the largest number of such towns 

37 m all, accounting for a population of 1 9 nuliion while Onssa bad the 
smallest number of such towns 8 in all. accounting for a total populatioa of 
175 thousand. 

In Table 12 a more detailed classifcaUoa of the rapidly growmg towns is 
presented, but in this table we take note only of those towns which recorded a 
jCTDwlh jate of over J03 per cent dunng I95I-6I There we^ 85 such towns 
with a total population of 2 8 million Of these, 40 with a total population of 
2 3 milhon belonged to urban classes 1-111 (population over 20 000) This table 
reveals that Punjab and not West Bengal ctaimed the la-gest cumber cf such 
towns 14 m all compared to West Bengal’s 13, but in terns of population. 
West Bengal retained the lead 551 Inousand compared to 289 thousand in 
Punjab The lowest number of such towns was in hfysore'2 with a population 
of 23 thousand The Union Teirtoiy of Manipur c l ai m ed one town— 
Imphal— where the population shot up from 2,862 in 1951 to 67,717 la 1961 
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trend throughout the period 1901-61. However, in this chapter we have con- 
fined OUT analysis to the 1951-61 decade. 

The slow tempo of urbanization is an unexpected phenomenon considering 
the general anticipation regarding a tremendous upsurge in the urban popu- 
lation of India prior to the 1961 census. One gets a due to the understanding 
of tius phenomenon from Table 6 which ^ves the detailed figures for the six 
urban classes. It will be observed that the majority of “declining” towns belong 
to tuban classes IV to VI (population below 20,000). The role of declining 
towns is further elaborated in Tables 7 and S. 


TASLE 7.— Decunmo Towns in 1961 


SMet 

• No. of 

Fop. In 1961 
(in thousands) 

INDIA 

155 

1,876 

Andhra Pradeih 

17 

182 

Assam 

1 • 

4 

Bdiar 

6 

94 

Qvyaiat 

16 

172 

Juunu & Kashmir 

4 

10 

Kerala 

4 

SI 

Madhya Pndesh 

4 

33 

Madras 

54 

369 

Mahaiashtn 

ID 

111 

Mysore 

9 

230 

Orissa 

3 

18 

Fum'ah 

20 

235 

Rajasthan 

8 

142 

Uttar Pradesh 

9 

122 

West Bengal 

4 

62 

Union Temtoiiea : Goa, Daman & Mu 

4 

37 


Note: Foe our purpose, » tiegHning (own is one which recorded an absolute decrease in 
population brtween 1951 and 1961. 


Table 7 gives the statewise figures and Table 8 detailed figures for the sLx 
urban classes. Madras has the largest number of declining towns, 34 with a 
total population -of 369 thousand. But the Madias case is not exceprionaTi As a 
matter of fact, there was no State in India where there wei e no declining towns. 
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TABLE 11.— Rapidly Ckowino Towns w 1961 (DtCAoa Growth Rats op 
OVIK SO PiK CENT D'llINO t9jl-<I) 


Slates 

He. of 

Poputalhn 
(in thousands) 

INDIA 

278 

13.295 

Andhra Pradesh 

19 

659 

Assam 

15 

446 

Bibar 

24 

1,051 

Gujarat 

10 

170 


t7 

1,177 

Afadbya Pradesh 

29 

1,071 

Madras 

14 

524 

Maharashtra 

16 

615 

Mysore 

ir 

1,471 

Orissa 

8 

175 

Punjab 

22 

902 

Rajasthan 

16 

548 

Uttar Pradesh 

16 

525 

West Bengal 

57 

1,895 

UwonTertitorlei and other areas 

8 

2,466 


SuRitniry Stst(m«nt 

In Table 13 we summarize the inter>Siate variations in urban growth rates. The 
mam conclusions are as foHows: 

(1) The unadjusted rate of growth of the urban population of lodia for the 
decade 19SI-£1 was 26.4 per cent but there was a wide variation in the State 
growth rates: from 9,9 per cent in Uttar Pradesh to 122 5 per cent in Assam. 
Treating 21.5 per cent (the rate of growth of the total population of India 
during 1951-61) as the dividing line we get the following two categories of 
States: 

A. Growth Sate over 21 J% 

Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Piadesh, Kerala, West Bengal, Punjab 
and Madras. 

B. Growth Rate below 21 J% 

Maharashtra, Gujarat, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. 

(2) In view of dehnitional changes, one is on a firmer ground when one 
considers towns and cities with a population of 20,000 and over, referred to by 
us as "effective Urban population”. The rate of growth of the effective urban 
population is a better index of urbanization than the rate of growth of the 
total urban population. For India as a whole, the growth rate for the effective 
urban population was 42.2 pw cent during 1951-61 , which is quite high. This 
should correct the imprenioit af shw arbanaaiion giren by the overall rate of 
urban growth of 26.4 per cent. Here again, the inter-State variatiors are con- 
siderable. The rate varies from 33.0 percent in Uttar Pradesh to 116 3 percent 







TABLE 12. (foBi'rf)— T owns wtih PoputxtiOM GmoWTM RAm or ICO Pfr Cent an'd 


M UttM I9QMt 



; upper figure bdicates tbe number of town^ the lower one the total popuhlioa of these i 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE STAGNATION OF SMALL TOWNS 


The Case for the study of small towns has ly«n ably put by Ruth Glass 

The perennial fear of large atics has produced a perenmal hope for small 
towns It has been — and still is— the small town which is regarded as *he 
antidote to the problems, alleged and real, shown up or caused by large 
cities And both such hopes and fears are so strong because m them the 
altitudes of various soneties and cultures merge, because they are reinforced 
by the apprehemiou of bigness as such, and of the images associated with 
large-scale settlements and eoterpnses-Hmages of depersonalization ahena 
tion anomie, bureaucratization, and compulsion, and because such atti 
tudes are tied up also with various plans for dispersal of population and 
industnes— for small industries and cottage industries as altersatiN-es to large- 
scale or monopolistic industml concentration Thus the small towns are 
quite oAen seen as the ' bndge * between the urban and the rural universe, 
as the kind of settlement which can offer the best, and none of the worst, of 
both worlds 

Such thinking (or wishful tbinkiig) continues to be promoted for the 
simple reason that there are comparatively few facts avadable either to con- 
firm or to contradict it Very I ttle is known about small towns anywhere, 
and this is so especially m countnes in the throes of urbanization * 

In the Indian context, a small town may be defined as an urban area wth a 
population below 20000 In tenns of census classification (sec Chapter Four) 
these towns, m turn, may be classified into three classes 

CUssIV 10000-19,999 
Oasi V 5000-9,999 
Class VI Below 5 000 

In Tables 1 and 2 we summarize the status and growth of small towns 
vis-a SIS the big cities and large towns. 

We shall now discuss the role of small towns in the urbanization process of 
India and also give some comparable data for Pakistan 

• Roth etas la her Infroduttlcn to Kml DJerrnea ft Sevt^ern Asit, l/eeseo 
ResMTch Centre on Socul Eennonne Derekpptneiit in Soetbers Asa,DeQu, 1961. p. 3 
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in Assam. The following States can be put in the "slow urbanization” category 
inasmuch as the growth rates of thdr efTecUve urban population were lower 
than the all-India average: Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. 

(3) We next consider the growth rates by urban classes, fhc all-India growth 
rate for cities (population 100,000 and over) was 48.0 per cent, while the growth 
rates for class II totvns (50,000-100,000) and class III towns (20,000-50,000) 
were 250 per cent and 41.7 per cent respectively. Thus, the ebss III towns 
recorded a higher rate of growth compart to class II towns. 

(4) The small towns in India (population below 20,000) recorded a decrease 
in population of the order of 7.2 per cent. But this, as we have already discussed, 
was on account ofthe stricter definition of‘‘town” adopted in the 1961 census. 

(5) In column 8, we give the rate of urbanization as measured by the per cent 
variation in the urban proportion between 1951 and 1961 (without making 
adjustments for definitional changes). The rate of urbanization for India as a 
whole was 3.9 pet cent. The rate varied from —12.0 per cent in Rajasthan to 
4-65.4 per cent in Assam. The following States recorded negative rates of 
urbanization: Maharashtra, Oujarat, Mysore, Rajasiban and Uttar Pradesh. 

(6) We next consider three important variables afecting urban growth, 
namely, 

(i) population of new towns as per cent of the total urban population; 

(I'O popubtion of declining towns as per cent of the total urban population; 
and 

(ii/) population of declassified towns as per cent of the total urbanpopulation. 
In India as a whole, the new towns accounted for 6.1 per cent of the total 
urban popubtion in 1961. This percentage varied from 0.4 per cent in Rajasthan 
to 31.1 per cent In Assam. This explains, toa considerable extent, the abnormally 
high rate of urban growth in Assam. This also explains, to a considerable 
extent, the abnormally low rate of urban growth in Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh where the shares of new towns were 0.4 per cent and 0.5 per cent 
respectively. 

(7) Turning to declining towns, we find that the contribution of these towns 
was 2.4 per cent of the total urban popubtion in 1961. This percentage varied 
from 0.4 per cent in Assam to 5.9 per cent in Punjab. 

(8) In India as a whole, 7.0 per cent of the total urban popubtion In 1951 
was in the category of deebssified towns of 1961. Here again, there were wide 
inter-State variations. In Orissa and W’est Bengal, there were absolutely no 
declassified towns while in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, the figures were 12.3 
per cent and 13.3 per cent irspectively. TUs explains to a great extent the slow 
urbanization in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 

To sum up, when we consider all these three variables together, namely, the 
relative share of new towns, deduung towns and declassified towns, we get a 
better insight into the process of urbanization in India and in the different 
States than is revealed by the overall figure for urban growth rates during the 
1951-61 decade. 
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tonans Generalizations which are \alid only when the aggregate urban popu- 
lation IS considered re /cal iheir weakness when disaggregate data in terms of 
urban si 2 e<lasses are taken into account In the context of analysis of urbani- 
zation in India and Pakistan, greater clarity can be attained if the urban popu 
lation IS broadly classified into two categories — “effectise urban ’ and quasi- 
urban” ElTectn-e urban population may be taken to represent the popuhuon 
of towns and cities with 20,000 and more inhabitants while quasi urban popu- 
lation may be taken to represent the population of towns with fewer than 
20 000 inhabitants We may also designate towns belonging to the latter category 
as small rouns 

Our analysis of the process of urbanization in India during the six decades, 
1901 61, reveals the slow growth of the population of small towns Some of the 
broad questions which emerge from our study are as follows Is the process of 
urbanization essentially a process of city-ward migration Are the small towns 
sending out people to bigger towns and aiics^ Is the stagnation of small towns 
linked up with the decline of traditional industnes'^ In an era of planned eco- 
nomic development, have the small towns failed to receive adequate attention 
from planners m spite of the professed objective of decentralization of tn* 
dustnes^ Has the economic infra-structure been strengthened in the small 
towns to sustain a higher rate of economic growth and induce migration to 
these towns'* These and many other related questions will have to be answered 
before we can comment with confidence on the urbanization process of India 
and Pakistan We do not attempt to answer any of these questions here All 
we do here is to provide a statistical outline for more comprehensive studies on 
the role of small towns m the urbanization process 

According to the 1961 census, 18 per cent of India’s population was urban 
compared to Pakistan’s 13 1 percent However, the rate ofgrowthof the urban 
population dunng 195l‘6l was 34 percent in India (after adjusting for defini- 
tional changes) and 56 4 per cent m Pakistan Thus, while India is more urban 
than Pakistan, the rate of urban growth is higher in Pakistan than in India 
InteresUngly enough the rate of urban growth in India and Pafastan v as roughly 
the same dunng the 1941-51 decade, namely, 41 4 pe- cent in India and 41 9 
pier cent in Pakistan But, as we have just observed, the rates were very differert 
in the 1951-61 decade It may be noted here that during 1951 61, the decade 
growth rate for the total population of India was 2] 5 per cent while it was 
23 5 per cent in Pakistan The rate of growth of the rural population dunng 
1951 61 was also very much tbs same in both the countn'S 19 I per cent for 
India (after adjusting for definitional changes) and 19 8 per cent for Pakistan 
A major problem for investigation, therefore, is what explains the slowing dow n 
of the pace of urbanization in India ard an acceleration of the pace of urbani- 
zation in Pakistan dunng the 1951-61 decade Part of the explanation mav be 
statistical Pakistan’s urban population is small compared to India s and the 
proportion of urban population is also lower in Pakistan Further, the def m tton 
of “urban” adopted m tbe 1^61 census of India was more ngo'ous than in th" 
earlier censuses and is not identical with the d-finition adopted m the^Pakistan 
census However, la our anaJysis we have used comparabL figures, havin'- 
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TABLE L— Distr\botk>n Of Povuiatkm Among Sk Um^n Classes: 1961 



Wo. of 

Per cent 

Population 

Per cent 

Urban classes 

rowRs* 

of total 

(millions) 

of total 

I. 100,000 & over 

107 

4.0 

351 ' 

445 

II. 50.000-99.999 

139 

5.1 

9.5 

12.1 

ni. 20,00(M9.999 

518 

19.2 

15.8 

20.0 

SUS-TOTAL (I-III) 

764 

28.3 

604 

76.6 

IV. 10,000-19,999 

820 

304 

11.3 

14.3 

V. 5.000- 9,999 

848 

314 

6.3 

8.0 

VI. Below 5,000 

268 

9.9 

0.9 

1.1 

Sub-total (IV-VI) 

1,936 

71.7 

18.5 

23.4 

Gaand Total (I-Vl) 

XTOO 

1000 

789 

lOOO 

•This table takes no nol 

e of town groups If town groups are 

: considered the total number 

of towns wJ! be reduced to 

2,462 and that of small towns (urban classes IV-VI) to 1.712. 

NoTt. The average population of a small town ii 

» 1961 was 9,573. 


TABLE 2.— Growth or Potviatioh of (a) Cmss a 

►m Bio Towns and 


(6) Small Towns 

: 1901-1961 




Peret 

■M tartaiion (per decade) 



Cities and big 

Small lowi 


Total 


lawns 

(IV-Vl) 


(I-VI) 


a-iii) 




1901-11 

36 

-30 


04 

1911-21 

122 

40 


8.3 

1921-31 

251 

12.1 


19.1 

193M1 

471 

12 3 


32.0 

1941-51 

526 

224 


41.4 

1951-61 

42.2 

-7.2 


26.4 


(42 S)* 

(164)* 


(340)* 


•As a letulL ol tht ligwons dcSintion ot tgiwn atlopled la Bve 1961 census, 80Z tovms of 
1951 were declassified In 1961. There «as,mlact,»nel decrease in the number and population 
of small towns The figures in parenlbescs are adtusted for definitional changes and, there- 
fore, comparable to 1951 figures. 


Effective Urban and Quasi-Urban Population 
The slow growth of small towns and the stagnation, decay and declassification 
of several such towns in a period of rapid urbanization is a phenomenon which 
has not received adequate attention from demographers and economic his- 
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TABLE 1.— Dbtowtoqn of UsiM.v FovuiATOK Among Sdc Urb^n Classes: 1961 


Urban classes 


Patent 
of total 

Population 

(ntillions) 

Per cent 
of total 

I. 100,000 & over 

107 

40 

35.1 ' 

44.5 

II 50,000-99,999 

139 

5.1 

9.5 

111 

III. 20,000-49,999 

518 

19.2 

15.8 

200 

Sob-total (I-III) 

764 

28.3 

60.4 

76 6 

IV. 10.000-19,999 

820 

30.4 

11.3 

14 3 

V. 5.000- 9,999 

848 

31.4 

6.3 

so 

VI. Below 5,000 

26S 

9.9 

09 

1.1 

Sub-total (TV-VI) 

1.936 

71.7 

tSJ 

23.4 

Total (l-VI) 

2,700 

1000 

789 

lOOO 


'This table takes no note of town groups. If (own groups are considered the total nuniber 
of towns will be reduced to 2,462 and that ofamall towns (urban classes IV-VDto 1,712. 
Non: The average population of a small town io 1961 was 9.571. 


TABLE 2.— Growth or Pofuiatson oa (o) Oms *vd Bio Towns and 
(5) Shall Towns: I90I-196I 



Per eent rorlathn (per deteJc) 

Cities and big 
towns 
(WIO 

Small towns 
(IV-VI) 

Total 

(I-VO 

1901-11 

36 

-3 0 

0.4 

1911-21 

112 

40 

8.5 

1921-31 

25.1 

111 

19.1 

1931-41 

47.1 

113 

32 0 

1941-31 

516 

22.4 

41.4 

1951-61 

422 

-7.2 

26 4 


(413)* 

(164)‘ 

(34 0)* 


•As a lesuU of the ngonms dtli»tu>n ol Sown adopted in the 1961 stnsus, 802 towns of 
195 1 were declassified in 1961 . There was, in fact, a iwt decrease in the number and population 
of small towns The figures in parentheses are adjusted for defiiutional changes and, there- 
fore. comparable to 1951 figures. 


Effective Urban and Quasi-Urbao ^ptdatlon 
The slow growth of small towns and the stagnation, decay and declassification 
of several such towns in a period of rapid urbanization is a phenomenon which 
has not received adequate attention from demographers and economic his- 






•These refer i 


>«nd not to census I 


I which number 2,700 
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•woiked OMt the adjustments arising out of the new definition. In 19SI, the 
definition of urban was the same in both India and Pakistan. 


Growth Rate of Small Towns 

M the outset, we must point out that the big cities (population of 100,000 and 
over) play a more important role in the utbani 2 ation process of Pakistan than 
of India. Though only 13 per cent of Pakistan’s population is urban compared 
to India’s 18 per cent, the big dtics account for 7.4 per cent of Pakistan’s 
population compared to India's 8 per ceoC And when we consider the distri- 
bution of the urban population into 6 classes, we find that the class I cities 
account for 44.5 per cent of India's utban population compared to 56.1 per cent 
of Pakistan’s urban population (Table 3). 


TABLE 3.— DlSTWBimON or U.IBAH POPUIATION op INDU and PAKffTArJ INTO 
See UftSAN Classs: }9il 


Clou o/Towii 

Per eem of urban population 

India 

Pokiiion 

1 . 100,000 and over 

44.5 

5S.1 

IL 50pM-99,9« 

I2.t 

8.1 

HI. 30,000-49,999 

20.0 

13.4 05.000-49.999) 

IV. 10001V19,999 

14.3 

12.6 (10,000-24,999) 

V. 5.000- 9,999 

80 

7.6 

VI. Below 5,000 

l.l 

22 


100.0 

100.0 


Non: The figures for India are computed on the basis of data for towns. If ftwB groins are 
considered thedistributionof urban population will be as follows; class I: 48.4,11:11.9. 
ni; 18.5, IV; 13.0, V: 13. and VI: 1 0. 


We may now coastdet the growth rj urban population indifferent sizc<lasses. 
Tabic 4 shows that in India the rate of growth of population of class I cities 
during 1951-61 was '48 per cent compared to Pakistan’s 77 per cent. It may be 
noted, however, that in absolute terms, the class I cities in India accounted for . 
69 per cent of the total growth oftirbaa population during 1951-61 compared 
to 67 per cent in the case of Pakistan. Table 4 also shows that except for class III 
towns, the rate of growTh of pcqntlation of all classes of towns was higher in 
Pakistan than in India. In India, owing to the new definition of urban 
adopted in the 1961 census, there was an actual decrease in the number and 
population of towns belonging to classes V and VI. We shall discuss this point 
in detsU later. 

There are obvious limitations in studying the growth rate of any urban class 
on the basis of aggregate data because at two points of time the number of 
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(population below 20,000) m India and Pakistan which recorded an actual 
decrease or a slow rate of growlh of population 


TABLE 7— DtcuM'JO and Stagnant Suau. Towns in Indu and Pakistan 


DertuJe gronlh rate 
1951-61 


India 



Pakistan 

{below 

20,000) 

Total 

IW of 

uieach 

celegorr 

Per tent 
of tmall 

ffo of 
Small 
to»BS 

20.000) 

Total 
no of 
lonns 

In each 
ealegory 

Percent 
of small 

Decrease 

117 

13$ 

867 

18 

24 

750 

0-10 per cent 

237 

291 

814 

140 

146 

95 9 

10-20 per ceot 

3S7 

$13 

£2J 

27 

42 

643 

TOTAl. 

711 

939 

7S7 

18$ 

212 

87 3 


TABLE i — Shau of Pofloation or Shau. Towio ^4 snz Diclmdio and 
Staonavt Cattoomy 


Decode growth rate 

mi-61 

India 

Pakistan 

Population of 

category 

(nulltom) 

Per tens of 
population of 
small towns 
(18.54 
imDioo) 

Population of 
small towns 
in each 
ratrgory 
(imilioto) 

Per cent of 
population of 
small towns 
(2.37 
miUioa) 

Decrease 

103 

5JW 

014 

591 

0-10 per cent 

2.34 

I2.6Z 

0 89 

37 55 

10-20 per cent 

370 

1996 

0.21 

1013 

Total 

707 

3814 

127 

53 J9 


Table 7 indicates that about 76 per cent of the total number of declining and 
stagnant towns in India were small towns C e with populations below 20,000) 
while the comparable figure for Pakistan was 87 per tent In terms of the pro- 
portion of such declining and stagnant towns to the fofa/numbe'of small towns, 
we find that in India it was 41 per cent while in Pakistan it was 62 per cent 
Table S gives the details in terms of population Over 38 per cent of the quasi- 
urban population in India and about 54 per cent of the quasi urban population 
of Pakistan belong to the declining and stagnant category If we wo'k out the 
figures on the basis of the fora/ urban population, we get the foltowing results' 
9 0 per cent for India and 10 4 per cent ftH- Pakistan 
A detailed picture on the role of small towns in the urbanization process of 
India and Pakistan can be had from a dtstnctmss breakdown of the urban 
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TABLE 6-— DtrrRiBimov or Ukoam Population in Uiffiiievt Growth CAnooRirs 
IN IsDt\ AND Pakistan 


decade groHih rale 
{jier eenl) 


Per eenl. 

n/urbart papuUuon, 1961 

M,a 

Pakluan 

A. Decrease in population 


2.1 

4.5 

B Slow growth: 0-20 


2S4 

15 5 

C. Moderate; 20-50 


48.1 

24.5 

D. High: 50-100 


13.4 

460 

E Very high: 100 + 


34 

88 

F. New Towns 



0.7 


Total 

lOOO 

1000 


U will be seen that 38 pee cent of the towns in India and 54 per cent of the 
towns in Pakistan beloog to the declining and stagnant categories. But in terms 
of population, these towns account for a little over 30 per cent of India's urban 
population and 20 per cent of Pakistan’s urban population. The much higher 
rate of growth of urban population in Pakistan can be largely explained by the 
fact that 55 per cent of Pakistan’s urban population belongs to the “high” and 
“very high" growth categories (over 50 per cent increase) compared to India's 
mere 17 per cent in these categories. It is possible that many towns in India 
have reached saturation point and their growth rates ate falliog while Pakistan 
is still in its first phase of urbanization. In fact, in East Pakistan, only 5.2 per 
cent of the total population was utban in 1961 while in West Pakistan, 22.5 pet 
cent of the total population was urban. West Pakistan is more industrial than 
East Pakistan and likewise the rate of urban growth during 1951-61 was higher 
in West Pakistan (60 per cent) than in East Pakistan (43 per cent). 

But the stagnation of small towns has been a feature of urbanization in both 
India and Pakistan In fact, the much higher grow Ih rates of urban classes IV, 
V and VI (i.c. group totals for small towns) in Pakistan revealed by Table 4 are 
misleading. A detailed examination of townwise data does not warrant the 
conclusion that small towns in Pakistan are growing faster than in India. The 
clue to Pakistan’s higher urban growth rate lies in the more dominant position 
of the big cities in Pakistan and the much higher rates of growth of such cities 
in Pakistan than in India. 


Declining and Stagnant Towns 

The mere fact that the rate ofgrowth of population of small towns in Pakistan 
is higher than in the case of small towns in India should rot be taken to 
imply that there is no stagnation and decay of small towns in Pakistan. As 
already mentioned, we have examined the growth rate for every single town 
in India and Pakistan for the decade 1951-61. Space does not permit us to give 
a detailed picture but in Tables 7 and 8 we give data for those small towns 





CHAPTER SEVEN 


RAPID POPULATION GROWTH, 
URBANIZATION AND SURPLUS LABOUR 


It is interesting to note that whereas all the projections made m regard to the 
total population of India m 1961 erred on the side of under estimation and the 
actual 1961 population turned out to be considerably larger than even the 
“high" estimates, in regard to the urban population the projections erred on 
the side of over^timalion and the urban population in 1961, even after definj. 
tional adjustments, turned out to be lower than anticipated It must be bor-e 
m mind that I9SI 6t was a decade of rapid utdustnalizauon and one would 
have normally expected an increase in the tempo of urbanization But, paradoxi- 
cally, the 1961 census indicated a comparauveiy slow tempo of urbanization in 
a decade of an increasing tempo of industrialization — a phenomenon that 
deserves careful study by demographers and ecosonists. 

We may, at this stage, uke a quick look at the economic history of India in 
relation to urbanization for the decades 1®0I to 1951 During this first half of 
the 20th century, there never was a “normar* decade of growth of urban popu- 
lation The plague epidemic of 191 1 led to a mass exodus from a large number 
of towns and cities m Northern India and brought about a set back m urbani- 
zation dunng 1901-11 The first World War and attempts at industnalizatioo 
brought some urbanization dunng the next decade (1911-21), but this decade 
was marked by the great influenza epidemic of 1913 which took a very heavy 
toll and the population of India actually decreased dunng this decade The 
great depression of 1930 again caused a set back in urbanization during the 
decade 1921-31 The Second World War and the impetus given to a large 
number of industnes were responsible for accelerating the pace of urbanization 
dunng 1931-41 The partition of India m 194? and the mass migraLon cf 
mbgevs- Aatf nV nrrpinr' on nrOiM gruwrdr aaj ^ lAcsrut cxotchd fils' 

highest ever rate of urbanization 

The 1951-61 decade was largely free from the impact of “abnormal" circum- 
stances such as epidemics, war and partition It was also the first d-cade of 
planned economic development in India and a decade of rapid industnalizaDon 
Indeed, for a proper study of indnstnalizauon, urbanization and economic 
growth in India tbisdecade should becoasidercd as thestartingpoiat Inoden- 
tally, this IS also the first decade for whidi fairly adequate data are available 
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population into effective urban and quasi-iirbaa. Our analysis of the data for 
337 districts of India and 68 districts ofl^kistan reveals that in India in 298 out 
of the 337 districts (88 per cent) the quasi-uibaa population was more than 50 
per cent of the total urban population whereas in East Pakistan, in 3 out of the 
14 districts and in West Pakistan in 23 out of the 51 districts the quasi-urban 
population was more than 50 per cent of the total urban population. Thus in 
regard to the distribution of urban population in different size-classes of towns, 
the role of small towns is more important in India than in Pakistan. And it is 
the declassification, decline and slow growth of these towns which explain to a 
large extent the slower pace of urbanization in India compared to Pakistan. 


The Fnture of Small Toms 

We have not discussed here the rote of new and satellite towns in the urbani- 
zation process of India and Pakistan. Most of these towns are small. However, 
many of these are potentially big like the steel towns of India. From the de- 
mographic point of view, it is important to consider the role of these towns as 
countermagnets to the existing large metropolitan centres. If these towns 
succeed in diverting at least a part of the migration to big cities, there will be 
some prospect of a more orderly urbanization. But new towns are costly to build 
and considerations of cost alone will restrict the number of such towns. In 
India, a Parliamentary Committee which looked into the cost of townships of 
42 public-sector undertakings observed that “If a substantial portion of the 
investment is spent on townships before any significant productive activity of a 
project starts, as is the case at present, it adds considerably to the overheads 
of an indiridual enterprise and affects its profitability."* There is also the pro- 
blem of activizing, regenerating and renovating existing small towns which 
again will mean considerable investment in the urban infrastructure. But it must 
be emphasized that the role of such towns is not only in the field of industrializa- 
tion but also in the wider sphere of agricultural and rural development. Modern- 
ization of agriculture depends noi only on marketing, storage and such other 
facilities but also on services needed for improving agricultural practices and 
in respect of agro-industries and a whole range of small-scale industries. The 
crucial role of planned urbanization is one of minimizing the economic and 
social costs involved in laying the foundations of modem agriculture and 
industry. 

Out analysis of the limited data on small towns based on the censuses of 
India and Pakistan (limited largely on account of the restricted tabulations) 
leads to the conclusion thatallisnotwcfl with small towns in the sub-continent. 
The slow yowth., staguadoa and. diecay of a bug^ mimhec of small towns is a. 
phenomenon which must be studied historicaUy. The stagnation of small towns 
in an era of planned industrialization deserrcs arious attention from planners 
and policy-makers in India and Pakistan. 

' Government of India. Parliamenlaiy CommiUee on Public Undertakings, Eighth Report 
on Township and Factory Buildings of PuUie Undertakings, Lok Sabha Secretariat, New 
Delhi. 1965, p. 75. 
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It IS just possible that there has been coastderable variation m these two 
censuses in regard to the classihcation of unpaid family workers among the 
females To he on the safe side, we shall consider only male workers in the 
tables which follow In fact, the Census Commissioner himself adopted this 
procedure in studying the shift m the occupational structure during 1951 61 
Table 2 gives an idea of such shifts in India as a whole 

TABLE 2— Swirr rv Ratios or M»Lt Wokkem in India 1951 1961 



1951 

1961 

yar/a/ on 

CulUvaiion and agncultural labour 

«6S5 

64 88 

197 

Forestry plamalion, mirung quarrying, etc 

2 79 

3 10 

+0 31 

Household industry and *nanufactunDg 

9K4 

11 27 

+ 1 43 

Construction 

1 19 

1 41 

+0 22 

Trade and commerce 

i$2( 

529 

-092 

Transport storase and communication 

204 

2.28 

+0 24 

Services 

1108 

1177 

+069 


100 00 

10000 



It Will be noticed that the percentage of male workers dependent on cultiva* 
tion has slightly decreased between 1951 and J96] it has gone down from 
66 9 per cent to 64 9 per cent The percentage of male workers dependent on 
household industry and manufactunng has increased from 9 8 to 11 3 during 
this decade 

Table 3 indicates the structural changes in the distribution of male workers 
la the d/fferenr jndu<lnsl cstegoncs in the urban areas li will be noticed that 
the peicentage of male workers dependent on manufacturing and household 
industry in the urban areas increased from 25 8 in 19SI to 28 6 m 1961 It may 
be noted that while the variation m construction is only of the order of 0 97 per 
cent points, the variation in percentage terms is of the order of 67 9 as is indi- 
cated in Table 4 In percentage fenns, the manufscturing and household in- 
dustry sector has shown a rise of 39 4 in ten years In absolute terms, the m 
crease m the number of male workers lo this category is of the order of 1,795 
thousand or a little over 39 per cent of the total increase in male workers in 
urban areas during 1951 61 

In the Appendix to this chapter, we present comparable data for 1951 and 
1961 in regard to the big cities ^lopulation of 100,000 and over) of India in 
1951 and 1961 which indicate changes in the occupational structure in these 
cities It may be noted here that, in accordance with the economic data for 
the^e cities presented m the 1951 census, we have classified the cities into four 
categories industrial, commeraal, transport and administrative (there was 
also an unclassified category) Retaining our 1951 classification we have 
indicated the pattern that emerged in 1961, after ten years of industrialization 
Of the 26 industrial cities listed by ns only in ll cities did the percentage of 
male workers dependent on the household and manufacturing sector showed 
13 
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for the study or urbanisation In relation to economic growth. As mentioned in 
the last chapter, the rural-urban didiotomy in the presentation of oil basic 
census data was introduced in the labuUlion scheme for the first time in the 
1951 census. It must also be noted that questions on "place of birth: rural 
or urban and the duration of residence In case of those whose place of birth 
was not the place of enumeration", were also introduced for the first time in 
the 1961 census, thereby yielding a mass data on migration (subject to the 
limitations of migration data on the basis of place of birth). The National 
Sample Sune)i were introduced In 1950 and this decade also saw the under- 
taking of a large number of sodo-economic and demographic lufS'cyi. Thus, 
in spite of Iheseseral limitations of Indbn statistics, the fact remains that there 
has been a tremendous improvement, in quantity and quality, in regard to the 
availability of data for the study of industrialization, urbanization and economic 
growth in India for the decade t95l'6l. 


ChaagM b (he Occnpatlonal Stracliirt: 195l>1961 
The 1961 census gave up the 1951 census concept of dependency in favour of 
the concept of work. In 1951, all persons were classified in one of the following 
three categories: (a) self-supporting persons; (!>) earning dependents; and (e) 
non-earning dependents. Roughly, the self-supporting persons and the earning 
dependents combined constituted the working force. In 1961, all persons were 
classified fint as workers or non-workers. The workers were then classified into 
9 industrial categories. 

While the 1961 classification scheme is more in line with the international 
practice of classifying workers into economically active and otherwise, this has 
again rendered companbility with 1951 data dilTicuIt and a host of adjust- 
ments are called for. Here we shall refer only to the broad dimensions of the 
occupational structure of the Indian economy and the changes therein during 
1951-61 and there is no reason to believe that such comparisons cannot 
be made. Wc have, however, one reservation. The 1961 census has shown a 
significant ri« in the working-force participation rate for females compared to 
•hat in 1951 (Table I). 

TABLE l.~WoiisiNO-ro«cT pAKncir* *noH Ratts: 1931 a*.d I9«l 


Males 

Females 


Rural Vrhan 

• - — - yartatiim • . ■ ■ Vario-'ton 

1931 mi 1931 1961 

5424 38(W +3.77 S).l6 3203 -t.l3 

25.79 3tJ7 +3J8 tO.74 10.76 +0.02 

4028 *495 +467 33 54 33 14 -0 40 


SoutCE: B. R. Kilri: The 1961 CeraoMandtle Imptleaihra In Terms of LaSour Force Crouih, 
^plo/meni, etc. Issued by Office of R^slrar General (mimeographed), p. 28. 
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TABLE 3.— Ptrcentace DuTRiaunoN of Mau Workers in Urban Areas: 1951-<1 



1951 

1961 

Variation 

I. Cultivators 

7M 

S.59 

-2.04 

II. Agncultural labourers 

III. Planlations; 

3.09 

2.22 

-0,87 

(a) forestry, fishing, livestock, himdog 

l.£8 

2.00 

-i-0 32 

(bj mining and quarryin? 

IV & V. Manufactunng Including household 

0.58 

0.79 

-h0.21 

industry 

25 81 

28.57 

+2.76 

VI Construction 

2.91 

3 83 

+0.97 

VII. Trade and cominerce 

V).n 

18 13 

-2.04 

VIII. Transport, storage and communication 

7.64 

9.33 

+ 1.69 

IX. Other services 

3049 

29.49 

-1.00 

Total 

10000 

10000 



TABLE iNCPRAse in Mau Workers in Urban Areas: 1951-61 



{thousand}) 

*/, vanathn 
1951-61 

I. Cultivators 

-105 

-7.79 

II. Agricultural labourers 

-52 

-9.49 

III. Plantations 



(aj forestry, fishing, livestock, hunting 

148 

49.72 

• (b) mining and quarrying 

73 

71.74 

IV A V. Manufacturing including household 



industry 

1.795 

39.37 

VT. Construction 

349 

67 92 

VII. Trade and commerce 

468 

I3.IS 

VIII. Transport, storage and commuiucalion 

724 

53.64 

IX. Other services 

1,171 

21.73 

Total 

4.571 

25.88 


an increase; in the case of the rest, there was a decrease in this proportion. 
Among the other types of cities, it is interesting to note that the three big cities 
of Punjab, namely, Amritsar, Ludtuana and Jullundur, showed significant in- 
crease in the ratio of male workers dependent on the industrial sector. This is 
true also of Ranchi, Gaya, Guntur and Bareilly. The rapid pace of industriali- 
zation (basically small-scale) in the Punjab was reflected in the significant 
shifts m the occupational structure of the dries there. But, in the case of the 
older industrial centres like Jamshedpur and Kanpur, there was a significant 
decline in the proportion of industrial workers. The almost complete stoppage 
of the gold mining industry is reflected io the figures for Kolar Gold Field city 
in Mysore. 
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w otkers accounted for 27 7 per cent of the totaJ female workers and the family 
w orken accounted for 3 1 4 per cent of the total female workers 


Migration 

Old Indian census reports invariably contained a discussion on “economic 
migrationatid marnage migratton ’* But, m the absence of any data m the census 
on this rnigrafion, no definite conclusions couid be arrived at More recently, 
thanks to a National Sample Survey (NSS) report, we have a fairiy clear picture 
of these tv.o types of migration Table 8 gives a summary picture It will be 
seen that over 57 per cent of the males come to the big cities for economic 
reasons, whereas about 58 per cent of the females come to (he big cities on 
marriage and with other earnirg members of the household The large streams 
of females who migrate to the big cities from the rural areas m search of jobs or 


TABLE 7 —Per Ont Dimustmov or Workers W ths Non ACfUcui-rwiAL 



Secrost 

Bif Econoauc Status 

1961 




»/ale 


Femalg 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Employer 

2 84 

fits 

079 

122 

Employee 

32 89 

58 60 

14 89 

3970 

Single worker 

3098 

24 32 

29 99 

27 73 

Family worker 

33 29 

1073 

54 33 

3U5 


10000 

lOOOO 

100 00 

100 DO 


Source Kalra op crt,p 35 


TABLE 8 — Economic Migration and Marriage Migration into Urban Areas 


\PfT cent oC miferaoti) 


Reosons for Jk/iyrolion 

Sex 

Bg^ 

JhkA+ 

Below 

3 lakh 

Ml 

Urban 

) In search or employmeot 

M 

47 3 

34 0 

216 

28 8 


F 

2.6 

24 

1 6 

1 8 

2. For better employment 

M 

101 

13 2 

IIJ 

11 3 


F 

09 

08 

09 

09 

3 On marriage 

M 

01 

03 

08 

06 

4 Wjth eamiDg members 

F 

277 

417 

512 

462 

of the household 

M 

11 1 

13J 

19 0 

16 5 


F 

301 

25.2 

24 7 

26 0 


*The big cities are Calcutta Madras. Bombay and Delhi 
Note Lakh stands for 100 £!00 

Source Based on Tables (3 7) 1 to 0 7) 4 m National Sample Survey (NSS) Number J3 
Tables miA f\oies on fntermJ Afigraiion Oetfii 1961 
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was unemployed compared to 4 8 per cent among the immigrant labour force 
(Tabh II) 


TABLE n 

— UNiMMOYMEjir Rah o 

)4 Bomsay City 



Fer cent of labour forte unemployed 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Displaced peisotis 

46 

146 

54 

Immigrants 

43 

92 

48 

Residenti 

71 

97 

74 

Torai. 

66 

98 

69 


SouaCE D T LakdawaU «r of tVorh. Hoget ondH'ell Bfi/fg tn an Imfiaii Sfettvp^lv Eco- 
nomie Surrey of Bombay 011)1 Bombay 1963, p 4S2. 


The 1961 Census did not collect any data on underemployment But data 
on underemployment la the urban areas are available tn the NSS reports 
Among the gainfully employed males in urban areas, 10 per cent were found 
underemployed, whereas among the females, 16 per cent were underemployed 
(Table 12) 


TABLE It— Put Cxter or UNoatcMPunno Amcpno tkz OAD<fitu.v EMnovco » 
U»»AM AeeAS 


Age group 

Males 

Fen^let 

16-21 

1306 

1764 

22-61 

jaio 

1687 

An ates* 

1028 

16 30 


* Including >xe croups 0-13 fti4 62wid«bove 
SouKcs National Sample Survey No 63 Tablet wah fratei o>i Emphymni onj Varmploy- 
men! In Vrban Areas p 20 


This slowmg-down of the tempo of migration will mean added mttery m 
rural areas as there is every possibility of rural wage rates getting further 
depressed. At the same time, the presence of a large surplus population m the 
rvn) areas constitutes a standing threat to the couiparalively high wage niea 
m the urban areas and there lies cry possibility that rural-urban migralicn may 
force these wage rates down and thereby accentuate urban misery « well 
The implication of our analysis tn terms of economic deselopnient ii that 
urbanization m the face of rapid population growth has built m obstacles (n 
the form of a surplus labour force in the nrban arras which has to be liquidated 
before there is any scope for a significant shift of population from the rural to 
the urban areas This not only slows down the tempo of urbamzalioa. but also 
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because of better eraploymcnt opportunities seen in the West is a phenomenon 
which is unknown in India, except in the case of construction workers. 

The conventional push and pull analysis, as we pointed out earlier, is an 
over-simplification. In any case, such an analysis can be meaningful only in the 
context of comparative rural and urban wage rates. But, unfortunately, studies 
on migration pay no attention to this aspect. On the assumption that ‘'better 
employment” represents a puli factor and "jo search of employment" re- 
presents a push factor, we <an calculate pusht pull ratios for migrants conung 
to urban areas. Table 9 gives these ratios. It shows that for every 100 male, 
migrants who come to urban areas for beUer employment, there are 254 male 
migrants who come in search of employment itself. It also shows that the bigger 
the site of the city, the higher the push: pull ratio. 

TABLE 9.— Ratio or Male MtoxAim Coming in Seakch or EMrumuNr 
TO Mau MfoXANTs CoKtNO foii BETTOt EMrLOVMirfT IN UuAN Aaeas 
(B etKr emptoymealB 100) 


Bis cities 470 

3 lakh -f- 237 

Below 3 lakh 191 

M persons 254 


Soma: Computed from data given in Table I. 

la the cofitext of push and pull analysis, we wish to intioduee the concept 
"push-back factor,” a factor which is responsible for inhibiting the potential 
flow of migrants from the rural areas to the urban areas. At the root of this 
factor is the high rate of natural increase in population leading to the growth of 
a siiable labour force within the urban areas. U must also be noted that both 
unemployment and underemploymcot an increasing in the urban areas. The 
possibUity of fresh migrants coming into the urban areas is thus considerably 
lessened on account of the pools of unemployed and underemployed persons 
which have to be first Uqtudated. In support of out argument, we may point 
out that the unemployment rate in the urban areas is higher among the resident 
population than among the migrants as Table 10 will indicate. In the urban 
areas of India as a whole, 8.2 per cent of the labour force among the non- 
migrant or resident population was unemployed in 1957-58, compared to 6.4 
per cent among Ihe migrant population. Or take the case of Greater Bombay 
where a survey showed that 7.4 per cent of the labour force among the residents 

TABLE to.— -Pe* Cent o? UurnTLOVED |N tw Labour Force in Urban Areas 


Migraots 4 43 

Non-migrant . 8.17 

All persom 7.35 


Source: Computed from Table 8 in NSS No. 53; Tables with Notes an hternal 
Migration. 
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46 8 per cent Dunng the same penod, the share of factory establishm*nts 
went up from 6 4 per cent to 100 percent* But there is another way of looking 
at the problem of structural stagnation and that is m terms of the labour force 
The backlog of unemployed penons at the end of the Fust Plan (1951 56) was 
estimated to be around 5 nullioa The backlog of unemployment at the end of 
the Second Plan was estimated at 9 miQion The Third Plan estimated that the 
new entrants to the labour force dating the Third Plan penod (I961'66) would 
be of the order of 17 million while it prosided for the creation of only 14 million 
new jobs 


Urbanization Faster than lodastnaluation 
It IS unrealistic to argue that mdustnalization tn India is not rapid enough to 
keep pace with urban growth It is doubtful whether, esen afler twenty years, 
industrialization will be able to keep pace with urban growth We will not go 
into the mechanics of mdustnalization here but will merely point out that 
dunng 1951>61 the number of employees in large-scale factones increased by 
one million only We must face the fact that mdustnalization cannot be the 
solution of the problem of surplus labour ta India In such discussions, a plea 
M invariably made for small scale lodustnes But the case for small laduslnes 
IS nude more often than not on phdosophical, senlimenul grounds, just as the 
role of small towns is often emphasized on romantic grounds But economic 
reality tettds to be somewhat difereot As Dbar and LydaU pome out in their 
study of small enterpnses 

Within the modem sector of manufactunng industry— with which we are 
primarily concemed— available evidence suggests that small factones use 
more capita! and more labour per unit of output than larger factones 
From the point of new of saving capital, medium or large raulu shift factones 
give the best results, and small factones usually the worst There is, therefore, 
no general case for promoting small modem factones on these grounds.* 
Similarly, with regard to the developm-nt of small towns, we may study 
trends in jodustnal location to assess their importance Willata Dredo has 
studied the dislnbution of manufactunng enterprise Ircertarig in India dunng 
1951-57 by size-class of urban areas fTtble 13) Curiously enough, this 
table shows that while 31 4 per cent of the urban popublion was in towns with 
less than 20000 people, 33 I per cent of the licences issued was in respect of 
these places This impression is corrected by data for Bombay and Qdcutta 
As Br^o points out, the pertinent rjuestion here js 
How much of the growih in small conuruniUes was within the metropolitan 
orbit of the major industnal centres? by dvtenninmg the location of 
*Cetar*l Sutultal OopAnat’oci. Cswrunect of Indu £iiip>»ar« ef lieeme 

im-*9 ta i9si-a;. rsrfhi. Jxmorr iwj 

•P N Dh*r»BdlLF Ljdaa Tht XaSaafSmaS lieerpriir In Intan Cirtfl'r' 

iBStiWe of EOmorrfc Growth Sra&«i fa E;ooom»e Growth. Na t Barter JMJ, 

m M-»s. 

14 
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worsens the situation in rural areas. While the pressure of population on land 
goes on increasing, the channels of rural-urban migration arc closed ornarrowed 
down on account of the "push-back” from urban areas. 


‘‘Unlimited” Supplies of Labour 

Arthur Lewis* has pointed out the theoretical implications of ccononuc develop- 
ment with "unlimited" supplies of laboor. A. M. Khusro* has worked out the 
implications in statistical terms of these unlimited supplies of labour in the 
Indian context. Both Lewis and Khusro have discussed the problem in terms 
of shifts from the agricultural to the non-agticuUural sector. As Khusro puts 
it: 

The hard fact must now be faced squarely that agricultural population 
cannot be displaced in the course of the Third. Fourth or the Fifth five-year 
plans. And later on when displacement begins, it will begin, like a trickle, 
with an exodus of about one to three million persons per annum for some 
years. But the population or the number of families to be sbiBed in order to 
stuke any sensible land-man ratio is so very large, indeed, that it will take 
many yean of shifting before any serious dent can be made info the problem.* 
This analysis could be usefully extended to take into account shifts from the 
rural to the urban sector also. 

Commenting on the growth of the national income In India between 193I>32 
and !9$0>SI, V. K. R. V.'Rao concluded that 
. I .the Indian economy has been more. or less static in its character during 
the two decades ending with 1950-51.... If we have called this article “A 
Static Economy in Progress,” it is because of the attempts that have been 
made during this period to industrialise the country and also increase its 
agricultural output. In absolute terms the attempt is not insignificant; but 
in terms of its effect on the structure of the economy as a whole and on the 
average levels of living in the country, it has made but little impact, though it 
bas certainly resulted in widening the range of inequalities in the non-agri- 
cultural sector and brought about significant advances in the levels of living 
of an infinitely small section of the people.* 

"Static economy in progress” is an apt description of the structural stagnation 
we have referred to. No doubt, in the 195l-<! decade, there has been some 
improvement in the sense that whereas in 1951-52 agriculture accounted for 
50.4 per cent of the national income, in 1961-62 the comparable figure was 
*W. Arthur Lewis- "Econonuc DeveliTPinent with Unlimited Supplies of Labour,” Tie 
MoncAfjfer SeM, May 1954. 

* A. M. Khusro: Economic Defth^meaf iririi no Papuhlion Transfer. Institute of Economic 
Growth, Occasional Paper No. 4, Bombay. 1962. 

•A. M. Khusro: An Ana/^iu of Agriaibml laid Itt India by Silt of Holding and Tenure 
(mimeographed). 1963 

* V. K. R. V. Rao: “Changes in India's National Income: A Static Economy in Progress,” 
Supplement to Capita/, 1$ December 1954. p. 17. 
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Situation obtaining in the developing countnes in their pre-mdjstnal phases 
and that in the de^ eloping countnes today Both their studies lead to the con- 
clusion that the task of economic development facing the underdeveloped 
countries today is much more diiScult than it was the case in the developed 
coimtnes in their pre-mdustrial phase Apart from differences in the demogra- 
phic and economic situations, their social and political situations too are 
vastly different As Kuznets points out 

[The underdeveloped countriesl face the problems of development after 
decades, if not centuries, of political $ub;ecttoa which, granted some bene- 
fiaal effects, left a heritage against which the newly established independent 
regimes must struggle Thus, they must approach the task of utilizing the 
available potential of economic knowledge not from the position of near 
leadership and at the end of a cumulative process of preceding growth and 
learning earned on under conditions of political independence, but from the 
position of laggards by a long distance and after a period m which internal 
organization was distorted either by political subjection or by co-existence 
with the aggressive leaders of the economic civilization of the West • 

Koselitz confines himself to the sigoifivant d fferences in regard to urbani- 
zation To SJmmanze his argumenu m his own words 

Compared with European cities during a corresponding period of economic 
development, the cities of India, therefore, show the following economic 
features urban industry is less developed and is characterized by a larger 
number of small scale and cottage type enterprises, the urban labour force, 
therefore, is made up of a smaller portion of industrial workers and a larger 
portion of persons in miscellaneous, usually menial, unsblled services, the 
urban labour market is fractionalized and composed of mutually con-com- 
petirg groups, thus impeding optimum allocatioa of resources and preventing 
upward social mobility and relief in the amount of unemployment All these 
features make economic development mere diSicult m India today than was 
the case in Europe in the I9th century '* 

Harry Oshima makes a forceful plea for abandoning the present policies of 
industrialization in the developing countnes of Asia His main argument runs 
as follows 

The costs of mdustnalization-urbanization are an enormous burden on the 
budgets of Asian countnes, and the capital-output ratio for industriahzation- 
urbanization is likely to be very much larger than the corresponding ratio 
for agricultural rurality, including m, the latter rural roads, imgauon, 
drainage, costs of fertilizers, esleosion and community development ex- 

•SunoaKumels ’ UnderdeveJopolCtHiolnoandthePre IndBirulPhaje in tfce Advanced 
Couines AnAttemptatCompanson m United Naliciis FroeeeJu:^0fi>ielforUI‘optda' 
lion Co>-/ercnee 1954 Vol V.p 954 

” B«n F Hosetiie The Role of Urbsitnation in Econora.c Derjopmeat, Some In er 
natioeal Cemp.ruons," in Ro} Turncr(ed) Imiia s W>an Future Berkeley, 196J,p 168 
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TABLE U^DirnuBimoN o? Uumn roruLATioN and Manumctumno Ekteb- 
PRISE Licinco ar SizetClas or City: 1931-57 


Size-class of cUy 

Per cent ef urban 
papulation In 195! 

Per cent of licences 

IKW.OOO and over) 

41.8 

47.6 

Calcutta and Bombay 

J2.0 

230 

It. (50,000-100,000) 

tot 

72 

III. (20,000-50,000) 

J6.7 

12.1 

IV-Vl. (Below 20,000) 

31A 

33.1 

™.L 

J00.O 

1000 


Source: William Bredo: 'Tndustriat Dectniraliiaiion in India*' InilloyTunserCed.)! MIb'i 
U rban Fuiure, Berkeley, 1961. p 257. 


licensed firms within metropolitan Calcutta and Dombay it was found that 
35 per cent of the total was in these two centres, whicit comprised 14 per cent 
of the urban population in 1951. Since these metropolitan plants may also 
be larger on the average than those in smaller cities, it would appear that 
there is still a very strong trend towards industrial expansion in or near the 
cld major centres, despite the efforts towards wider dispersal.' If some of the 
inherently localised processing industries such as sugar and cement are ev 
eluded, the share of industry in these two metropolitan areas is even greater.’ 
An analysis of the location of Industrial projects in the public sector in a 
paper prepared by the Registrar General of India indicates the relatively un- 
important role of the small towns in the location process.* 

The almost total absence of industrial infra-structure in small towns makes 
the promotion of small industry in a small town virtually impossible. On the 
contrary, a large industry like a steel mill may be located in a small town which 
can be newly built. But, by and large, a small industry, under existing circum- 
stances, can be profitably located only io a big city. 


Kuznets-Hosrlitz Inicmatioual Comitailsoua 
Simon Kuznets has made a valuable contribution to comparative studies in 
vrbanization in developing countries in lus paper, “Underdeveloped Countries 
and the Pre-industrial Phase in the Advancel Countries," and Bert Hoselitz 
has done the same in his paper, “Urbamzation— International Compansons.” 
Both of them have pointed out the significant differences in the demographic 

•WiUian Bredo: "Industnal DerentializaiioD in todia," in: Roy Turner (ed): India’s 
Urban Future, Berkeley, t961. <). 258. 

* Resstiar General. India: A Sekalon ef Stalistks e/ Sirall Totens In India. Restricted 
paper prepared for the Uncsco Seminar on Rural-Urban Differences ind Relvtionship with 
Special Reference to the Role ofSmaO Towns in Warmed Development, New Delhi, December 
ITtl. 
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agenda of econonuc development ^Vc cannot also vvnte off India s 80 millions 
in urban areas merely because they constitute only 18 per cent of the total 
population We camot give investment in urban infra strLcture a low pnonty 
merely because economic history shons that agricultural progress preceded the 
industrial revolution Urbaniaation miy not be the solution of India s problem 
of econonuc growth and social change but we must also squarely face the tact 
that economic growth and social change is not possible without urbauization 


To sum up, we have argued that in view of the massive sire of India s population 
and consequently that of her labour force and the high rate of population 
growth, the increase m the labour foice is likely to be the most senous Itmiung 
factor in bringing about structural changes in her economy, and the country 
will be faced, at least for the next two decades, with a peculiar phenomenon of 
industrial growth without a significant shift of population from agriculture to 
industry and of growth of urban population without a significant rise in the 
ratio of the urban to the total population Such structural stagnation can only 
inhibit eeonomie grow th While we do not intend to belittle the imporCaocc of 
population control and family planning, we must point out that the size of the 
labour force over the next fifteen years vvill be independent of ite current 
rate of population growth, inasnuich as all the potential entrants to the labour 
force during the next fifteen years have already been bora The remedy for the 
problem of structural stagnauon during (he next fifteen years does not, there* 
fore, lie m family planning, though it can be argued that a lower rate of popu* 
lation growth may cut down consumption and increase the rate of savings and 
investment which will mean a higher rate of economic growth And even at 
the end of the next fifteen years, on the assumption that the family planning 
movement succeeds, the proportion of the total population m the labour force 
will increase as a result of changes m the age structure of the population This 
no doubt will be a desirable phenomenon in the sense that “age dependency” 
willdecreasebutitcannot be taken forgranted that an increase in the proportion 
of the labour force will be conduave to economic growth On the contrary, 
there is every possibility that ‘'economic dependency” Will increase in relation 
to the working population This need not be a problem if the productivity per 
worker increases to such an extent *hal the increase in the income per worker 
will more than offset the increase in economic dependency but the chances of 
this happening seem to be meagre And even if the income level of workers 
rises very significantly, it would be politically dangerous to argue that the 
problem of economic growth is one of increasing the per capita income, regard- 
less of growing unemployment ‘Expandrog employment opportunities” has 
always been a major goal of planning in India but the general assumption 
underlying this has been that with rapid industnalualion the problem will solve 
Itself There is no ground for such optinusm And in regard to urbanization, 
as mentioned earlier, it is futile to argue that industrialization has not been 
rapid enough to keep pace with the grovtth of urban population and, therefore, 
there is ‘ over urbanizaUon” This so^alled phenomenon of over urbanization 
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penditures, research expenditures, etc. The main reason for this is that in 
an agricultural-nirai development programme, existing work-places, farms, 
tools, knowhow, houses, buildings, and village facilities are to a large degree 
to beused more intensively to produceagreater output. In a program for 
industrialization (and its concomitant urbanization), to a large extent, new 
factories, structures, buildings, roads, hospitals, prisons, courts, sewage, 
houses, parks, etc., have to be built. As I have attempted to show elsewhere, 
it is these highly durable, fixed investments which are responsible for the rise 
in the capital-output ratio in the course of economic development. In addi- 
tion to the numerator of the industrialization-urbanization capital-output 
ratio, there should be added the current expenditures on what Kuznets once 
called “costs of urban civilization,” j.e., costs of operation of police, sanita- 
tion, streets, city transportation, hospitals, etc. Of course, a certain degree 
of urbanization inevitably accompanies the development of civilization, but 
tbepoint is that the underdevelops countries in Asia today are in no position 
to afford the luxuries of urbanization, be^et as they are with problems of 
overpopulation, unemployment, poverty, etc. Moreover, there is a possibility 
that with the recent developments in the means of transportation (buses, 
cars, railroads, motorcycles, bicycles) and of mass communications (tele- 
vision, telephone, radio, magazines, newspapers) and the trend toward sub- 
urban living in the West, (here will be no need for the extensive development 
of large cities, as was the case in the past in the West, and much of the present 
investment in urban infra-structure may turn out to be wasteful, as far as the 
future is concerned.** 

Oshima’s thesis, no doubt, deserves careful consideration. While we do not 
challenge his plea for an “agriculture-first" policy, we have our reservations 
about lus thesis concerning urbanization. As we have pointed out in this chapter, 
even in “a zero net migration model," the problem of urbanization is bound 
to be serious in India on account of the nussive size and the high rate of growth 
of population in urban areas where the rate of natural increase in population 
is tending to be more important than rural-urban migration, both in absolute 
terms and in relative terms.’ It must be noted that India’s urban population 
today is more than the lota! population of Japan in 1950. It must also 
be noted that Iherv Is no city in India today where the provision of houses, 
water, sewerage, electricity, transport, schools, hospitals and all the 
other ingredients of urban infra-structure, can be considered adequate. 
And unless economic development in India succeeds in creating at least the 
minimum urban infra-structure in the decades to come, urbanization will 
pose a serious threat to the political stability of the country. A study 
of the pattern of investment in India's four Plans does not lend support to 
Oshima’s contention that investments in urban infra-structure are being made 
at the cost of agricultural development. The fact remains that we cannot run 
away from the problem of urbanization by removing industrialization from 

"Harry T. Oshima: “A Slrategy fOr Asian Development.” Economic Development and 
Cuhnrol Change. Vol. X. No. 3, AprS 1962. pp. 307-8. 
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Appendix ieontj) 

PzA CofT or Mau Workers in Hoijsebou* and MANurAcnmtJO Industries 
IN 195] A>a> 1961 IN Bro Ctties 


Cirj’ 

Per cent rncle aerirrs dependent on 
houzt>»>id aadMoni^/nriV tndastries 

Variation 

1951 61 


19SI 

1961 

D AdnunlstraliTe 

New Delhi 

55 

58 

+0 3 

Dehra Duo 

)J.6 

15.3 

+ 1 7 

Ranchi 

III 

25 0 

+ 139 

Patna 

119 

19 6 

+7 7 

Meerul 

13 7 

248 

+61 

Madras 

204 

28 3 

+79 

Gaya 

&2 

24 0 

+ 17 8 

Tmaodrum 

154 

163 

+09 

Guntur 

16.5 

270 

+10 5 

Jodhpur 

185 

163 

+22 

Hyderabad 

30S 

199 

-06 

Luchnow 

2LS 

241 

+16 

Mathura 

191 

17 3 

-1 8 

Foont 

26.6 

278 

+12 

AlUhabad 

210 

21 6 

+0 6 

JuIIundur 

13.2 

249 

+117 

Ra;kot 

26J 

30.3 

+3 8 

Baroda 

30.2 

364 

+6.1 

Mysore 

27J 

261 

-14 

Tanjore 

217 

231 

+14 

Vijawada 

189 

212 

+23 

Agra 

268 

316 

+4 8 

Mangalore 

32J 

330 

+0 7 

Kolhapur 

24 3 

323 

+80 

Kozhikode 

261 

25 9 

-02 

Ra)aniundi7 

Z3I 

26 1 

+ 10 

Vellore 

285 

35 6 

+6.7 

Rampui 

290 

312 

+22 

Jaipur 

236 

258 

-28 

Bhagalpur 

24.4 

320 

+7 6 

Unclassified 

Tiruchuiapalli 

244 

331 

+8.7 

Bareilly 

117 

283 


Saharanpur 

259 

16J 






Tirunetveli 

197 

282 

+8 5 

Sbahjahanpur 

258 

162 

-96 

Jamnagar 

268 

28 0 

+12 

S Suburbs 

331 

362 



SouRCt The classification into different types of ciUes and the 1951 figures are taien from 
“The Process of Urtanizaoon la Lidi* 1901 1951” (unm^Iished) by Astush Bose. 
The 1961 figures are computed from Table V, Census of India, Paper No 1 of 1962 
Una! Popalanon Tfi/als 
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is in no way different from that of over-population. If the rate of economic 
growth does not keep pace with the rale of population growth, it is obvious 
that the ingredients of economic growth will also lag behind population growth. 


Appendix 


Per CebiT of Mau Worxers in HotistRouirANO Manufactuuno Industries 
IN 1951 AND 1961 IN Gio Cmss 


aiy 

Per cent male workerj dependent en 
hottseholdandmamfaclurtng industries 

1951 1961 

Variation 

1951-61 

A. lodustrial 

Bhatpara 

704 

719 

+1.5 

Garden Reach 

64.S 

63.7 

-0 8 

Jamshedpur 

642 

57 5 

-6,7 

Ahmedabad 

55.7 

54.1 

-1,6 

Sholapur 

544 

. 57.9 

+3,5 

Salem 

50.7 

49.9 

-0.8 

K.0 F. 

47.5 

4.9 

-42.6 

Kanpur 

46J> 

38.6 

-7.4 

Surat 

45.S 

53.8 

+6.0 

Indore 

440 

40.4 

-3 6 

Ujjain 

4J.7 

39,4 

-4.3 

Alleppey 

45.0 

305 

-125 

Madurai 

400 

39.7 

-0 3 

Hubli 

39.9 

34 6 

-5.3 

Nagpur 

39.6 

42 3 

+2.7 

Howrah 

30.7 

447 

+ 60 

Of. Bombay 

38.5 

42.1 

+3.6 

Banaras 

36 1 

392 

+2.9 

AUgaih 

339 

319 

-2.0 

Moradabad 

33.6 

37.4 

+3.8 

Warangal 

33.2 

31.0 

-2.2 

Bangalore 

32.9 

35.5 

+i6 

Jabalpur 

328 

32.7 

-Ot 

Bhavnagar 

32.7 

34.1 

+ 14 


32J 

130 

-193 

Coimbatore 

31.8 

38 6 

+6.8 

B. Commercial 

Delhi (Ml 

23.4 

26.1 

+2.7 

Calcutta (M) 

231 

27.0 

+3.9 

Amritsar 

15 5 

34.8 

+ 19.3 

Ludhiana 

80 

42.7 

+34.7 

C. Transport 

Kharagpur 

42.6 

24.3 


Gorakhpur 




Visakhapatnam 

19J 

149 

-5.0 
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Cities and urban agglomerations with population of over 100,000 The appendix 
gave the provisional population totals, the growth rate and the sex ratio for all 
the towns and cities of India Thus within a few months of the enumeration, it 
was possible to get a fairly clear idea of the trend of urbanization during 
1961-71. 

In Chapter One we have briefly commented on the trend of urbanization 
during 1961<71 In this chapter we shall present some additional material 
However, it is not possible at this stage to go into details because the data on 
migration are not yet available , so also the data on the detailed distribution of 
the working force We may point out at this stage that there were two main 
improvements in regard to the census questionnaire in J97J For the first time, 
a new question was asked on the pbee of lost residence, whether it was rural or 
urban, the name of the district and the state This question was asked in addi- 
tion to the usual question on place of birth Thus, for the first time m the history 
of census operations in India, it will be possible to comment on migration and 
urbanization on the basis of data collected through a direct question on migra- 
tion Another improvement in the 1971 census questionnaire was a sub question 
concerning the place of work (name of village/town), which was asked from all 
workers both in regard to the main activity and secondary work It should now 
be possible to gel an idea of commuution to the big cities 

Analysis of the valuable data collected through these two new questions must 
await the tabulation of these data Meanwhile, we have to restrict our comments 
to the published tables 

Trend of Urbamzatloa 

The trend of urbanization during the last seven decades is indicated in Table I 
This and subsequent tables are based on Census of India 1971, Paper No I of 
1971 — Supplement, Provisional Population Totals In the course of this book, we 
have presented a number of tables and one may observe soire discrepancy 
between the tables m regard to absolute numbers of urban population, growth 
rates, etc The mam explanation for these discrepancies lies in the grouping of 
towns into town groups and urban agglomerations Sometimes uniformity is 
not followed m regard to these groupings and this results m minor variations in 
data 

It will be observed from Table 1 that, m 1961, the urban population was 
roughly 18 per cent of the total population, while, m 1971, it was roughly 
20 per cent of the total population But in terms of the per cent increase of the 
urban pqpulatmiv thaxMr nf nrhanuatian during 1961-71 cannot be regarded 
as very high However, this is primarily a statistical phenomenon In terms of 
absolute population size, there has been an incr«ise of about 30 million in the 
urban population of India during the last 10 years and the rate of growth Of 
the urban population has been of the otder of 37 8 per cent Thus, from the 
point of view of the urban growth rate, urbacuzation has indeed been rapid 
during the last decade A growth rate of2 5 per cent is enough to convince most 
people about the population explosion Therefore, a growth rate of over 3 5 

15 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


A DECADE OF RAPID URBANIZATION, 
1961-71 


The 1971 Census 

The 1971 census enumeration began on March 10, 1971 and ended on April 3, 
1971. The reference date was the sunrise of Apnl 1, 1971. The first set of Pro- 
visional Population Tables was released by the Registrar-Genera! on April 
12, 1971. This was indeed a remarkable achievement. The prosisional results 
\sere compiled from the abstracts collected from over one million enumerators 
spread throughout the country. Provisional Population Totals were also re- 
leased in each State by the Director of the Census. The total population of the 
big cities along with the characteristics of population like the sex ratio and 
literacy rates were made available in the first set of census tables.' 

The importance attached to the study of urbanization is evident from the 
high priority given by the Registrar-General to the tabulation of the 1971 
census data. The supplementary tables to paper No. 1, 1971 were released in 
August 1971.* In fact the major portion of the publication giving the supple- 
mentary tables was devoted to data on the urban population. In particular 
the following tables may be mentioned; 

Table A — Rural and Urban Composition of Population 
Table B— Population, Growth Rate and Sex Ratio of cities and urban 
agglomerations with population size 100,000 and above 
Table C — Urban Population by Size-Qass of Town 
The stateviise primary census abstract gave the rural-urban breakdown of 
the total population, the density of popoblion, the sex ratio, the decennial 
growth rates during 1961-71, the number of literates by sex, the literacy rates by 
sex, the number of total workers by sex, the working force participation rates 
by sex, the distribution of workers in three broad categories {cultivators, agri- 
cultural labourers and other workers) and the number of non-workers, for each 
state and district in India. Data were presented on all these items for Individual 

' Census of Mia 1971, Paper No. I of 1971, ftwwjwwmt Paptilaihn Totals, New Delhi. Apnl 
1971. 

• Census of India 1971 Paper No I, 1971 Supplement, Provisional Popidation Totals, New 
Delhi, August 1971. 
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Class I Cities has increased and the population of Class I cities has also increased 
considerably The process of urbanization thus has been essentially a process of 
city-ward migration 

Table 2 gives the urban population distributed m the six classes of towns for 
1961 and 1971 It will be seenthat the number of Class I cities has increased from 
113 to 142 during 1961-71, and the population residing in these cities has in- 
creased from 38 million to 57 million during this period 


TABLE 2 — DirroLENT Sizc-Clas of Towns anb Population in 1961 ano 1971 




1961 


t971 

Papulation slst 

A umber of 

Population 
(in millions) 

Humber of 

Population 
(in roillions) 

Qass I 

m 

38 18 

142 

5702 

(too 000 and over) 
Can 11 

m 

9J7 

198 

13 22 

(30.000-99,999) 

Qua in 


1463 

617 

18 89 

(20.000-49.999) 

Cw IV 

Tit 

1029 

931 

1)10 

(10000-19,999) 

Oan V 

760 

5 7J 

736 

5.70 

(5000-9,999) 

Class VI 

218 

075 

277 

0 87 

(Below 5 000) 

Total 

2,461 

7893 

2 921 

108 79 


In Table 3 we present the number of towns m each class for 1961 and 1971 
for the States in India In 1961, m India as a whole, there were 2,46( towns (on 
the basis of the town group concept), white, m 1971, there were 2,921 towns 
During 1961-71, there has been an increase m the number of towns n all the 
SIX categones, except Class V towns which recorded a luargtnat decrease 
Table 4 gives the percentage distribution of the urban population in dilferent 
classes of towns for oil the States m India In almost allths States s trend towards 
increasing concentration of the urban population in Class I cities is observed 
West Bengal muat be spetuliy mentioned in this connection In 1961 about 
57 per cent of the urban population m tbis State was residing in Class 1 cities 
ttecomparafei’e percenrageshoT op fo TO InXhe oXher mdasfns! States 
m India, namely, Mahara>htra, Gujarat, Mysore and Tamil Nadu, there was 
also a noticeable increase jn the proportion of the urban population m Class I 
cities In Orissa, the proportion shot up Iroin 13 per cent m 1961 to 32 per cent 
in 1971 Bat, as we observed in Table 3 there was only one Class 1 city in 
Orissa in 1961 while there were four such atics in 1971 While comparing these 
propctions it is important to realise that due to graduation of cities from one 
c’ass to another (i e an upward mobility of these towns), there are sudden 
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per cent must certainly be a cause for concero, whether one calls it an urban 
explosion or not. 

Table 1 also gives the percentage distribution of the urban population by 
sU classes of towns according to the size of population. The most interesting 
feature which emerges from this table is the increasing role of Class I cities 
(population: 100,000 and over). In 1901 these cities accounted for 23 per cent of 
the total urban population, while, in \931, more than 52 per cent of the urban 
population was residing in these cities. Even in one single decade (1961-71), the 
proportion of urban population in Class I cities has increased from48.4 per cent 
to 52.4 per cent whereas in the case of tow us belonging to urban Classes III, IV, 

V and VJ, there has been a decrease in the proportion and in the case of Class It 
towns, there has been only a marginal increase in the proportion, from 1 1 .9 per 
cent to 12.2 per cent. In fact, even if the entire period (1901-71) is considered, 
there is stagnation in the caseofQass II and HI towns, whereas there has been 
a substantial decline in the percentage of urban population in Class IV, V and 

VI towns. For example, Class 11 towns accounted for 11.8 per cent of the urban 
population in 1901 and the comparable figure in 1971 was 12.2 per cent. But in 
the case of Class V towns, the percentage has come down from 20,4 In 1901 to 
5 2 in 1971. Part of the explanation lies in definitional changes as we have noted 
earlier. The 1961 census adopted a rigorous deiintlion of “urban”. This practice 
was followed in 1971 also. Thus, thefiguresof 1961 and 197 J are not vitiated by 
definitioaal changes. Therefore, the decline in the importance of Class III, IV, V 
and VI towns is genuine. The conclusion, therefore, emerges that the number of 


TABLE l.—TRtND Op Urbamzatioh in India, J901-I971 


“r 

Ptrermagt 
of urban 

Pmeaiage of population in each sigt'chis of towna 1 
urban papulation 

9 lolal 

to total 
papuhlhn 

Cass I 
100.000 & 

Class II 
30.000. 
99,999 

Class til 
20.000- 
49,999 

Class IV 
10,000- 
19,999 

Class V 
5.000- 
9,999 

Class VI 
below 
5,000 ■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

1901 

10.85 

2293 

11.84 

16 30 

22 06 

20.38 

6.29 

1911 

1029 

24,19 

1090 

17.69 

2046 

1981 

6 95 

1921 

11.18 

25 31 

1243 

16 89 

1891 

19.03 

7.43 

1931 

1200 

27J7 

1195 

1876 

18.97 

17.32 

5.63 

1941 

13 86 

35.40 

11.77 

17.71 

16 29 

15.38 

3 45 

1951 

17.30 

41.77 

1IJ)6 

16 73 

1402 

13.20 

3.22 

1961 

17.98 

48.37 

11.89 

1833 

13 03 

7.23 

0.95 

197i 

la.ST 

52.41 

1215 

I7J6 

I20t 

5.24 

O.SO 


Note; J, From 1901 to 1961 alowagtoi4>hasbe«ndassifiedaccording to total population. 
2. la 1971 in respect of the foUawing Suits and Union Territories, an Urban 
Agglomcrarion has been dasnfied accordins to its total population : 

Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Chaadigam, Delhi and Goa, Daman & Diu. 
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TABLE 4 —Pm CtVT Dsnnunos Of Uuan Popiiatton in DintMNi Size- 
Cum or TcwNS ts 19(1 and 1971 


Slif'Cbtis «/ TpifTu 

} fof ■ . .1 I " I 7 o/di 

1 II HI IV V VI 


INDIA 


1961 4S4 

1971 S2.4 


119 1»S 

12.2 174 


UO 7.2 

12.0 S2 


10 lOOO 
08 lOOO 


Andhi* Pradwh 1961 

1971 

Auam* 1961 

1971 

Rfar 1921 

1971 

Gu/ant 1961 

1971 

lUiyuiA 1961 

1971 


Hiaiaehil Pndesh 1961 
1971 

icmmti 41 Kuhmir 1961 
1971 


Kenla 1961 

1971 

Madhya Pradesh 1961 
1971 

Kleharash^ 1961 

1971 

Mysore 1961 

1971 

Nagaland 1961 

1971 

Orosa 1961 

1971 

Punpb 1961 

1971 

Rajasthan J96I 

1971 

Tamil Kadu 1961 

1971 

Dum Pradesh 1961 

1971 

WestBengal 1961 

1971 


417 8 5 24 2 15 8 8 7 
494 155 213 131 37 


98 
43 I 
43 4 
43A 
43 0 
139 
118 
N.l 
Nil 
<70 
663 
39J 

412 
391 
43 4 
<19 
647 

41.2 
49 3 
Kil 
Nil 

13.2 
314 
401 
400 
378 
410 

413 
43 8 
544 
571 
56 6 
702 


19 2 273 

119 21 6 
n I 239 

117 215 

149 192 

368 218 

39 8 26 1 

Nil 239 
219 8 8 

Nil 36 
Nil 97 
lU 276 
134 31 8 

8a 206 

99 187 

69 12,3 

114 U4 
116 159 

9a 160 
Nil Nil 
Nil 41 9 
20a 203 

7 6 294 

120 250 

156 218 

74 203 

10 8 19 5 

161 205 

ua 209 

118 167 

108 167 

17 8 170 

tZ3 98 


27J 13 7 

149 70 

14 3 4 6 

132 8 3 

135 69 

14 9 82 

115 7 8 

25 8 283 

271 197 

too 5 6 
5 4 119 

175 41 

101 2 2 

)62 145 

14 8 10 5 

106 49 

8 8 34 

198 81 

194 48 

Nil 1000 
58 1 Nil 

2S0 171 

172 129 

104 9 8 

144 68 

216 119 

210 73 

143 68 

134 60 

no 39 

104 4 8 

58 2.5 

5a 24 


•Separate figures for Assam and Meghalaya «« not avadaWe for 1961 


01 1000 
02 1000 


23 lOOO 
05 1000 

03 lOOO 
0 7 100 0 

05 lOJO 
34 100 0 

1 0 1000 
218 lOOO 
215 1000 

138 1000 

57 1000 

Nil lOOO 

03 ICOO 

14 lODO 
07 1000 

04 1000 

03 lODO 

2.4 lOOO 
12 1000 
Nil 1000 
Nil 1000 

09 1000 

05 1000 

2 7 tOOO 
14 lOOO 

10 1000 

04 1030 

07 1000 

2.4 100 0 
02 1000 
02 100 0 

03 100 0 
01 1000 
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TADt-E 3.— NuMfltB Of Tovist m 1961 *so J97I accobdino to Sizt-CiASS 
Of ToWM 



Efor 

I 

II 

III 

JV 

V 

VI 

Total 

INDIA 

1961 

111 

tis 

484 

748 

760 

218 

2.461 


1971 

l« 

198 

617 

931 

756 

277 

2,921 

Andhra Pradesh 

1961 

li 

8 

31 

71 

-70 

1 

212 


1971 

11 

17 

«0 

7S 

37 

1 

207 

Assam* 

1961 

__ 

_ 




__ 

__ 


1971 

1 

4 

II 

26 

24 

9 

7} 

Oihar 

1961 

9 

7 

28 

42 

35 

3 

126 


1971 

11 

9 

42 

38 

34 

7 

161 

Gujarai 

1961 

6 

10 

40 

SJ 

58 

8 

ITS 


1971 

7 

1? 

41 

71 

68 

9 

217 

IIar>ana 

1961 

1 

7 

9 

14 

1$ 

12 

18 


1971 

J 

9 

14 

19 

20 

5 

65 

Jiimachal Pradesh 

1961 

N*1 

Nil 

t 

4 

8 

16 

29 


1971 

Nil 

1 

I 

5 

7 

21 

35 

Jatninu & Kashmir 

1961 

2 

Nil 

1 

4 


29 

41 


1971 

2 

Nil 

1 

3 

17 

20 

45 

Kerala 

1961 

4 

4 

25 

31 

13 

Nil 

79 


1971 

5 

7 

40 

21 

9 

2 

88 

Madh)'a Pradesh 

1961 

8 

J 

30 

Si 

96 

16 



1971 

It 

n 

39 

74 

95 

12 

242 

Maharashtra 

1961 

11 

II 

45 

8S 

74 

13 



1971 

17 

26 

64 

93 

70 

14 

289 

Mysore 

1961 

6 

9 

50 

77 

1? 

11 

214 


1971 

M 

10 

39 

99 

46 

26 

231 

'Nagaland 

1951 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

Nil 



1971 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

Orissa 

1961 

1 

- J 

S 

22 

25 

3 

62 


1971 

4 

2 

19 

23 

30 

2 

80 

Punjab 

1961 

4 

5 ' 

21 

20 

33 

19 

102 


1971 

4 

8 

22 

15 

29 

12 

tos 

Rajasilian 

1961 

6 

4 

25 

52 

SI 

9 

145 


1971 

7 

7 

30 

63 

41 

4 

157 

Tamil Nadu 

1961 

il 

22 

60 

96 

81 

17 

287 


1971 

17 

27 

79 

117 

100 

103 

443 

Ultar Pradesh 

1961 

17 

16 

32 

75 

74 

10 

244 


1971 

22 

20 

67 

VO 

81 

13 

293 

West Bengal 

1961 

11 

23 

46 

35 

27 

7 



1971 

5 

19 

34 

41 

35 

. 3 

137 

Union Tercilorisi 

W1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

10 



and Olhcrareas 

1971 

3 

4 

7 

S 

15 

10 

45 


Separate figures for Assam and MrztiaJajaarrnctiaKaiJaUe for I9SI. 
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TABLE 6— Urban Pqpulatios w Stato of India, 1961 and 1971 
(Pisurts in millions) 



PcpuIaiKUi 

1961 

1971 

Total addition 

1961 71 

Per cent 

INDIA 

78 93 

10879 

29 86 

37 8 

Andhra Pradesh 

628 

840 

2 12 

33 8 

Assam* 

078 

IJS 

047 

51 5 

Bihar 

391 

a 65 

1 74 

445 

Oujarat 

5 32 

7 51 

2 19 

41 2 

Haryana 

i 30 

177 

047 

35 6 

Himachal Pradesh 

018 

024 

006 

35 5 

Jammu A Kashmir 

059 

084 

025 

42.0 

Kenla 

2 56 

347 

091 

35 7 

Madhya Pradesh 

4 63 

677 

214 

463 

Maharashtra 

II 16 

15 70 

454 

407 

Mysore 

526 

711 

1 85 

3S1 

Nagaland 

002 

005 

003 

1666 

Onssa 

1 n 

1 81 

070 

63 5 

Punjab 

257 

321 

054 

24^ 

Rajasthan 

3JS 

4 53 

1 25 

380 

Tamil Nadu 

899 

1245 

3 46 

. 38 4 

Uttar Pradesh 

948 

Ii37 

2.89 

30 5 

West Bengal 

8 54 

1093 

2 39 

23 0 

Union Temtories and 





other areas 

2 95 

4 71 

176 

597 


'Combined figures for Assam and Megbabfa 


On the basis of a detailed examination of the growth rate of each of the 2,921 
towns and aties m India in 1971, wc have compiled Table 7 which indicates the 
patterns of urban growth dunng'fPbl-Tl 100 towns recorded an actual de- 
crease in population during this decade In 1945 towns, the growth rate was 
below 50 per cent dunng the decade and in another 349 towns the growth rate 
was over 50 per cent The whole gamut of growth rates ran be observed jo 
greater detail lo Table & which gives the breahdown by the six urban classes 
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TABLE? (evntiL) 


DfraJffnwrh rate 
1961 71 

A umhrr «/ lomir wtj 

pcpti/oiioH 

ter tent «f arbait 

Praportla» oftovta 
per IfiOO 

NcwTcmw 

523 

4 364 000 

401 

17904 

NA 

3 

tf69St 

ott 

lOJ 

Umnhabittd 

1 

- 

0.34 

Sub-total 

527 

4 480,9)1 

4 12 

18041 

Gka-so Total 

2,921 

103 787.032 

ICO CO 

100000 


In Tables 9 and 10, «e give ihe distnbution of the dedmmg towns in dif* 
fereot States of India b) the six urban classes A detailed investigation u neces* 
sary tefore one can maVc any comracnu on these declining towns. In Tables 
II and 12, we gm details about the new towns in 1971 A new town does not 
neeessanly sigmiy that <t ts a newly hsilt (owssh/p, the concept is that of a 
“census town " Very often after the reorganiaationof corporations and mum* 
apolities, certain areas which are induded in a particular city are exelnded This 
will give nse to new eenws ton-ns SimHarly, sometimes one town is merged with 
another and this-Ieads to a reduction in tte number of towns Tables 1 1 and 12 
were prepared by Dr hf K Premi m connection wntb an unpublished seminar 
paper * His figure for the total number of new towns is not the same as our 
figure given in Tables 7 and 8 77ie vaitabons arc on account of the grouping of 
certam towns in urban agglomeration 
Earlier we had commented on the high growth rate of the urban population 
m Onssa Table 1 1 gives clue to this phenomenon Over 50 per cent of the net 
increase in the urban populauon during 1961 71 in Onssa is explained by the 
emergence of new towns Table 12 Indicates that the majority of the new towns 
belong to Class V (population 5,000-9,999) InTable 10 wherewegavefigurcs 
for towas, n will be seen that the largestauch towns belong to this 

class as well as to aa» IV (popublion 10 000-19,999) It is, therefore, quite 
interesting to observe that both in lemis of new towns and declining towns, the 
Cta« V towns have played an important role An understanding of this pheno 
menon again eail^ for a detailed investigation, which is not possible at this 
stage 

To sum up, the 1971 census wiH throw up a tremendous mass of data on 
migration and urbanization Some of these data will have been collected for the 
* M K, Prenu "Some Empirical Observaton* on the New Towns of the Saties." Paper 
for on First Results of the 1971 ceesus, Indian AssociaUon for the Study of Popola 

boo, Delhi, November 1971 
16 
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TABLE 7.— PATTtwa or Uman Growth, 1961-71 


Oeeade growth rate 

1961-71 

f/umber of townl and 

popularkM 

Per cent of urban 

population 

Proportion of toma 
per IfiOO • 

(PercrnlagM) 




-S0+ 

13 

72,578 

.07 


4(M9 

8 

128.002 

.12 


30-39 

6 

60,156 

.06 

2.05 

20-29 

IS 

170,731 

.16 

3.14 

10-19 

18 

205.655 ' 

.19 

6.17 

- 0-9 

40 

381.863 

J3 

13.69 

SOB-TOTAl. 

100 

I.IW.007 

1.13 

34.24 

0-9 

139 

2.358.014 

2.17 

47.59 

10-19 

438 

11.737.487 

30.79 

149.9$ 

20-29 

702 

28,181.433 

23.90 

240.32 

30-39 

436 

19,125.077 . 

17.56 

149.26 

40-49 

230 

22,188,494 

2040 

78.74 

Sub-total 

1.945 

83.590.505 

76 84 

665 86 

SO-39 

138 

9,660.428 

888 

47J14 

60-69 

61 

2.603.623 

Z39 

20.88 


35 

2,641,172 

Z43 



32 

1,266,819 

1.16 

ia95 

90-99 

20 

690,632 

0.63 

6.8S 

1004- 

63 

2,633,M5 

2.42 

21 

Sub-total 

349 

19.496,619 

17.91 

119.49 


(ConlJ.) 
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IV+V+VI 



5,122,770 28.254,962 
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123 



37016458 » 223 nO 18885483 89135031 
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TABLE 9.— Number *Mr» Pofuiation or Deojnino Towns in 1971 


Stales 

ffo, of towns 

Fopubllon It J971 

INDIA 

100 

1,219,007 

Andhra Pradesh 

5 • 

62.426 

Assam 

4 

41,373 

Bihar 

7 

101,009 

Gujarat 

3 

19,847 

Haryana 

2 

120.135 

Himachal Pradesh 

10 

36,005 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

752 

Kerala 

9 

1503336 

Madhya Pradedi 

? 

54,848 

Maharashtra 

g 

96.669 

Mysore 

6 

127,044 

Nagaland 

• 

- 

Onui 

S 

25,350 

Puafab 

$ 

110,766 

I^jasdiaa 

s 

40,196 

Tamil Nadu 

8 

eo^*9 

UtUi Pradesh 

6 

39.975 

West Bengal 

7 

^ 19.204 

Union Temtories 


2,923 


first time ia the history of census operations. The stucjy of urbanization, there- 
fore, is bound to be rewarding. 

In an earlier chapter we have commented on the process of urbanization 
during 1901-61. Every decade has a Ihenxet famiae, plague, influenza epidemic, 
depression, war and partition. The 1951-61 decade was, in a way, the first 
“normar* decade of urbanization and yet the growth of urban population was 
troicMess than auticipaledwi view of Ihe increased itmpo of iodosuialiiatioa. 
The 1961-71 decade has witnessed an acceleration of the tempo of urbanization 
in terms of the rate of growth of the uriian population. In fact, if adjustments 
a« made for the partition cflecl, tins decade has recorded the highest ever rate 
of growth of urban population in India. It is difficult to say if 1961-71 was a 
normal decade in the context of economic development. During this decade, 
1 there were three wars: the Cbmese aggression in 1962, tfie Pakistani aggression 
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TABLE IJ^NOMBS* ANI> PomiATios OF NEW Towns, 1971 


Slates 

Ns. of new 

• tmentage 
oftotoos 
among all 

Fopulaiian 

Population of new towns 

as pereenioge of the 

Total urban 
population 

ffei urban 

INDIA 

375 

19.68 

4.940.231 

454 

16.55 

Andhra Pradesh 

39 

18 84 

393,773 

469 

18.56 

Assam & Me%hataya 

W 

21.TS 

IN, 054 . 

loos 

29 59 

Bihar 

50 

31.06 

684.896 

12.11 

39.36 

Gujarat 

49 

22.58 

451,466 

604 

20 70 

Haryana 

4 

6.IJ 

27,659 

I.S6 

5.94 

Himachal Pradesh 

7 

2000 

19.135 

7.92 

30.20 

Jammu tt Kashmir 

7 

15.56 

21,893 

260 

8.78 

Kerala 

21 

23 86 

332,490 

9.59 

36.49 

Madhya Pradesh 

]| 

1281 

20X913 

300 

947 

Maharashtra 

24 

8.30 

209,847 

1.34 

4.62 

Mysore 

24 

10.39 

239,377 

3.36 

1195 

Orissa 

22 

27.50 

3SS.S24 

19.59 

5044 

Puriiah 

2 

f.« 

23.861 

0.74 

3.73 

Rajasthan 

12 

7.64 

116288 

2.57 

9 32 

Tamil Nadir 

J35 

34.99 

874.981 

7.0J 

2J.32 

LTiur Pradesh 

47 

1604 

360,765 

192 

12.49 

West Bengal 

59 

28 47 

314,995 

3.07 

14 03 


Noti'. The Uraoa Ttrriiorits are wl lifted here. 


m 196S and the Faldstani aggression again in 1971. During this decade, India 
passed through some of the worst years of drought, massive influx of refugees 
from Bangla Desh, apart from the usual share of floods and other natural 
calamities. After the coropletioii of the Third Five Year Plan, there was a plan 
holiday. This was a setback totfaeprocessorpianningand the Fourth Five Year 
Plan was launched only in 1969-70. Our preUminary examination of the trend 
of urbanization during the last decade thus reveals a hopeful sign that ituny of 
our industrial centres, steel cities, port towns, etc. have recorded a high rate of 
growth. The investments made oa sndiuuiahzation, especially during the 
^ond Five Year PUn, have.madesotoe impact on individual urban centres, 
ulwemust hasten to add that, as we dose this chapter, one of the most press- 
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TABLE li—DssnuBunoN op New Towns by Size-Qasss, 1971 


Statet 



Siie~ClosHt 



I n 

(100 000+1 (50000- 
99999) 

m 

(20 000. 
49999) 

IV 

(10 000- 
19,999) 

V 

(5000- 

9999) 

VI 

(Below 

5000) 

INDIA 

1 

2 

3J 

108 

265 

165 

Andhra Pradesh 

_ 

_ 

5 

9 

17 

S 

Assam 

— 

— . 



S 

11 

3 

Bihar 

— 

2 

5 

IS 

22 

6 

Gujarat 

— 


4 

6 

23 

6 

Haryana 

— 

— 

_ 



4 

_ 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6 

Jammu & Kashmir 

— 


_ 

_ 

2 

5 

Kerala 


— > 

7 

8 

5 

I 

Madhya Pradesh 


— 

— 

2 

24 

5 

hfaharashUa 



3 

3 

10 

S 

Mysore 

— 

— 

t 

14 

4 

5 

Onssa 

1 


2 

3 

15 

1 

Punjab 

— 

— 

_ 

1 


1 

Rajasthan 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 


Tamil Nadu 


— 

3 

17 

50 

85 

Uttar Pradesh 

— 

— 

1 

>0 

30 

5 

tVest Bengal 



— 

2 

9 

24 

4 

Goa, Daman & D u 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

Manipur 

— 


— 

— 

4 


NJFA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Pondicheny 

— 



— 

— 

2 


iDg problems before the couotry is industrial stagnation and the very low rale 
of growth of industnal production The Finance Ministry s Economic Survey 
for 1971 72 points out that the recent rate of growth has been substantially 
lower than the annual rate of industrial expansion envisaged in the Fourth 
Plan * 


' Government of India Economic Surrey 1971 72 New Delhi March 1972, p. 3 





CHAPTER NINE 


PROJECTIONS OF URBAN 
POPULATION, 1971-81 


The history of population projections is, on the whole, a history of failure. The 
1961 census count revealed that even the maximum projected figure was on the 
low side compared to the actual count whereas the projected urban population 
was much higher than that revealed by the census count. The 1971 census re- 
vealed that the Expert Committee's (1964) projection was higher than the actual 
count and this was true of the urban population also. 

There has been much excitement about the 1971 census which counted 
14 million fewer persons than projectnl by the Expert Committee. Is this 
because of a higher degree of under-enumeration in the 1971 census or the 
success of family planning or the failure on the health front or the combination 
of all these factors? Is it because the Expert Committee’s assumptions were 
not reahitic? Or is there xome other mystery? The Governaeat of India have 
appointed another Expert Committee to look into the matter. 


Accuracy of Uihao Projection for 1971 
But, interestingly enough, the Sub-Comnuttec of the Expert Committee on 
Population Projections which was entrusted with the task of making urban pro- 
jections for 1971 and 1981 had come to the conclusion that the proportion of 
urban population to the total population in 1971 would be 19.93 pei cent 
whereas the actual census count of 1971 revealed an urban proportion of 
19.87 per cent. Thus the magiiilude of error in projecting the urban ratio was 
0 3 per cent only. Commenling on this, Mr. A. Chandrasekhar observes in his 
report: 

It does credit to the Projection Committee that despite the various dif- 
ifenilter poihifeu’ oui" ih lis repoii'adouc' maihhg ilie urdan projections on 
account of varying definitions and that recognition and derecognition of 
certain towns from census to census, the Comimttee’s estimated proportion 
of urban population to total population by 1971 has almost hit the bull’s 
eye.* 


W of India, Paptr Ift. I, Siqt^meot, Fro^hml Population Totals by A. Oiandra- 
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Now that the Government has appointed a Committee to enquire why tiiere 
IS a gap between (he Expert Committee’s projection of the total population m 
1971 and the actual count in the 1971 census, will the Government also appoint 
a Committee to enquire why the projection of the urban population was dead 
right? 

We must hasten to add that the urban population was projected by applying 
the projected urban ratio to the lolal popubtion and insofar as the census 
count was lower than the projected population, the urban population was lower 
accordingly While the projected ratio of 17/T and the actual ratio of U'T was 
the same (199 percent), the actual urban population m 1971 was lOS 8 million* 
while the projected population was 1115 million Thus, the projected figure was 
an over-estimate of the order of 2 4 per cent 


Technique of Projection 

Front th** point of view of methodology of projection of urban population, it 
will be worthwhile to examine the technique and the assumptions adopted by 
the Sub Committee in 1964 in projecting the urban population lO 197{ The 
detailed methodology along with the figures is given in the Report on the Pro- 
jections issued b) the Registrar General in 1969 * Here we shall briefly present 
the methodology based on this Report 

This Sub Committee lookadvanUgeofihework done by Mr A Mitramhis 
paper on a functional classjflcation of India’s towns m 1961 which he presented 
at an all India Seminar on Population at the Institute of Economic Growth in 
1964 Mr Mitra had classified aU the (owns of 1962 into four categories as 
shown in the chart on the next page * 

It is customary for the census to classtfv towns into six urban classes accord- 
ing to population size, but the Sub-Commitlee considered only two broad cate- 
gories (1) towns With population 50,000 and over, and (2) towns with popu- 
lation below 50 000 * 

By cross-classifying towns by functional group and population size group, 
eight groups were formed 

In projecting the ratio of UfT, the period of acceleraling urban growth, 
namely, the 1931-61 penod, was considered In the trend analysis ii was found 
expedient to consider only those towns which could be identified m each census 
from 1931 onwards These common lowns{Uc)covered roughly 90 per cent of 
the urban popvilation The ratio of Uc to total population (T) was not 
affected fay definitional changes 

In niakme.the urban projecuon, the Sob-Conumttee adopted the method of 

* Accordmg to the Final Populsiion Totals, the urban population m 1971 was 109 1 
million Ceiata o/fndia, Pc^er Nn Jofl972 Pinal Popatalion 

* Office of the Registrar-Genera], India Jtepart on the Popi lanon Projeelions Worked out 
under Guidance of the Expert Commtiier.sel ig> hythePtanning Commission under the Ckatrnwf 
ship of the Registrar-General India, New DeDu, 1969 

*2bid,p 290 SeeaisoA htitra “A Fu n eooa a t Qassigca&on of India's Towns, loPanrrn 
of Population Change, 195141, AshisbBose (Ed X Delhi, 1961, pp. 261-86 
17 
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Functional Cussificatwn op Towns 


Category 

Group of towns 

Cnuua iKdastrial 
Category of workers 

Criteria for group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A 

Manufacturing town 

m.iv,v AVI 

The percentage of workers in tbe 
four census industrial categories, 
specified in col. (3), together ex- 
ceeds the percentage of workers 
under BotCby 20 X or more. 

B 

Trade and transport 
town 

v« A vnr 

The percentage of workers in the 
two census industrial categories, 
specified m col. (3), together ex- 
ceeds the percentage of workers 
under A or C by 20% or more. 

C 

Service inwo 

IX 

Hie percenUge of workers in census 
industnat category specified in col. 
(3) exceeds tbe percentage of 
workers underAor B by 20% or 

D 

Agriculcural town 

I&u 

Tbe towns where proportion of 
workers in categories, specified In 
ool. (3) remains higher than that of 
workers m any of the other three 
groups A, B A C. 


curve fitting by least squares lo V/T for Ibc period 1931-61 and the observed 
trend was extended up to 1981. Thfa was done with reference to the eight groups 
just described above. 

The trend of Uc/T for these dghl groups was analysed for the period 1931-61 
regardless of the corresponding classification in the censuses earlier to 1961. 
When plotted in graphs the proportions Uc/T indicated in almost all cases a 
straight line trend which was also substantiated by regression analysis. A 
straight line was then fitted for the eight subgroups separately, State by State, 
which were theri extended up to 1981. Since the trend lines related only to 
Uc/T, the lines were adjusted to pass through the point giving the actual pro- 
portion of all towns to the total population for the year 1961 under each of the 
eight categories by a simple process of proportionate adjustment, before the 
projected proportions were read off for further calculation. 

■Kie Sub-Committee gave special thought to the States of Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa where the urban proportions were much lower than the all-India figure. 
The trend values for these States were inllated by 25 per cent on account of the 
emergence of several new towns in these States and the increasing tempo of 
industrializaticm. This no doubt was an arbitrary adjustment. 
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Comparison of Projected and Aetna! Urban Popolation 
We may now compare the projected ratio of U/T and the actual ratio, State by 
State (Table 1), and aljo the projected urban population and the actual urban 
population. State by State (Table 2) 


TABLE 1,— PaojECTCD and Acihaz. Uaban Ratio, 1971 


States 

pTojeeted 

UfT 

Actual 

U/T 

Difference 
Actual minus 
Projected 

INDIA 

199 

19 9 

0 

Andhra Pradesh 

19^ 

19 4 

-f0 2 

Assam 

161 

84 

-1 7 

Bihar 

105 

100 

-0 5 

Gujarat 

272 

281 

+09 

Haryana 

187 

178 

-08 

Jammu & Kashmir 

181 

183 

+02 

Kerala 

182 

162 

+01 

Madhya Pradesh 

159 

183 

+04 

Madras 

290 

30 3 

+13 

Maharashtra 

31J 

312 

-03 

Mysore 

24 7 

24 3 

-0 4 

Onssa 

77 

83 

+06 

Punjab 

250 

231 

-U 

Rajasthan 

170 

17 5 

+0 8 

Uttar Pradesh 

140 

140 

0 

West Beagat 

287 

246 

-2.1 

Delhi 

92 3 

89 8 

-24 


It may be noted that the arbitrary adjustment factor in the case of Assam 
Bihar and Onssa was responsible for inSating the trend values which were 9 93 
in Assam, 10 07 m Bihar and 7 32 in Onssa by 2S per cent in each case The 
actual census count however, revealed a much higher projected urban ratio 
compared to the actual ratio in the case of Assam and a slightly higher ratio m 
the case of Bihar But in the case of Onssa, the actual urban ratio was higher 
than the projected ratio A detailed look at the growth of towns in Onssa 
shows that during 1961 71 the steel city of Rourkela recorded a growth rate of 
91 per cent, while the capital aty of Bhubaneswar recorded a growth rate of 
over 176 per cent Among small towns. Koraput recorded a growth rate of over 
f9d per cent There were a large number of new small towns also ft must be 
noted that m terms of absolute difierence between the projected population and 
the actual popubtion in Onssa the difTerence was very margumi, namely, 0 1 
million 

The economic stagnation of West Bengal and also the disturbed political 
conditions might have contnbuted to the smaller ratio of 24 6 percent, revealed 
by the 1971 census compared to the projected urban ratio (26 7%) Table 2 
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TABLE 2.— Proifcitd akd Actwh. U»iAN Population. 1971 


States 

Pn^ected 

vn 


Difference; 

Projected 

INMA 

111.5 

108.8 

-2.7 


8.4 

S.4 

0 


1.6 

1.3 



fil 



Gujatat 

7.4 

7.5 

+0.1 

Haryana 

1.9 




0.7 




3.5 

3.5 

0 

Afadhya Pradesh 

6.6 

6t 

+0 2 


tl.6 

12.4 


Maharashtra 

16.1 

15.7 

-04 

Mysore 

7.4 

7.1 



1.7 



Punjab 

3.8 

3.2 


Rajasthan 

4.6 







West Bengal 

12.3 

109 

-1.3 

Celhi 

40 

36 



rev»h tbat in tenns of abioluie nutnbcts, tbe ^eattsi discttpancy between the 
projected population and the actual population is in West Bengal. 


Frojectioos by Size of Towns 

On the whole, it can be said, tlicrefore, that the method adopted by the Sub* 
Committee for projecting the urban population in 1971, which used both func- 
tional type and population size simultaneously, did succeed in projecting the 
urban ratio with a fair degree of accuracy. It is of further interest to note that, 
according to the projections of urban poputalion by size-classes, the projected 
urban population of towns with population 50,000 and over in 1971 was 69.4 
inUlion while lhat of town* wzlb popuUtion below 50.000 was 42.1 million. The 
actual census count revealed that the population of towns with population 
50,000 and over was 70.2jni]]joD while the total population of towns with popu- 
lation below 50,000 was 38 6 million. Jt will be seen that the projection was re- 
markably correct in the case of Class I and If towns, ana the differe.nce between 
the actual figure and the projected ^utc was only 0.8 million. In the case of 
smaller towns, however, the difference was of the order of 3.5 million. The 1971 
census data on urban poprulation confirm the continuing dominance of cities 
with population 100,000 and over and the stagnation of a large number of 
medium size and small towns. 

The increasing doirunance of dties with population 100,000 and over will be 
clear from Table 3. 
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TABLE 3— Roii of Ciass I Cma (100000+) 

CFnsu* YeAMt 1901-71 


Fercmage of popuiaiion 

In Class J ei/irs 

1901 

22,9 

191) 

242 

1921 

253 

1931 

274 

1941 

35 4 

1951 

4U 

1961 

«4 

1971 

52.4 


The process of utbaiuzation m India thus has been essentially a process of 
migraiKjQ to big cities atul there has been a stnKtural stagnatioa of towns with 
population below 100.(XX) To give a few figures, m 1901 Class It towns (SO.fXXl- 
100,000) accounted for 1 1 8 per cent of the urban population while m 1971 the 
comparable figure was 12 2 per cent For Class 111 towns (20,000-50 OOQ) the 
figures are 16-5 per cent in IWI and It 4 per cent in 1971 The group cf towns 
with populatioo below 20,000 suffered heavily dunog these 7 decades Class IV 
towns With population 10,000-20,000, accounted for 22 1 per cent of the urban 
population in 1901, the comparable figure was only 12 0 per cent in 1971 In the 
case of Class V towns (5,01X1*10,000) the comparable figures ate 20 4 per cent 
m 1901 and 5 2 per cent m 197! Finally, the Qass VI towns with population 
below 5,000, which accounted for 6 3 per cent of the urban population m 1901, 
accounted foi only 0 3 per cent of the urban population m 1971 
It may be noted that the Class 1 (owns, which accounted for 52 4 per cent of 
the oiban population in 1971, were rcsponsibfe lor 6i pec cent (IB 3 million) of 
the net increase (29 9 nJhion) in urban population dunng 1961 71 
It does appear that in piojectiog the urban ratio on the basis of the trend of 
urbanization from 1931 onwards, the Sub Comnuttee arrived at fairly accurate 
piojEclions m the case of Oass 1 and H towns But perhaps the ratio projected 
for the smaller category of towns needed some modification m view of the 
stagnation of medium and small towns For future projection, some adjustment 
should be made for these groups of towns 

Lijpbcslioas of Fast Theods for /Ware ^nyeeffoas 
Finally, we wish to point out that in the last four decades, the growth of urban 
population has been between 3 2 to 3 8 pet cent per year and m nuking future 
projections, one must also consider if tbs high growth rate can be sustained 
for several more decades There 1$ bound to be a tapenng of this growth rate 
In Table 4 we give the urban growtii sates as revealed by the censuses and as 
adjusted by us 
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TABLE 4,— Decade Growth Rates or Umam Population of India. 1901-1971 


Urban Groirtk RaU Our Estimate 


1501-31 

1911-21 83 

1921-31 19.1 

193141 320 

1941-Sl 414 35 4* 

1951-61 26.4 340** 

1961-71 374 


‘Adjusted for net refugee migtstkin on account of partition of India. 

“Adjusted for definitiocal changes In 1961. 

It Will be observed that during 1941-51, the urban growth rate recorded in the 
census was the highest ever, namely, 41.4 per cent. However, we have attempted 
to adjust the impact of refugee migration and our estimate of the growth rate 
adjusted for such migrations is 35.4. Thus it is the last decade, I96I-7I, which 
has recorded the highest ever growth of urban population, namely, 37.8 per 
cent. 

Projections for 1981 

In the light of the 1971 census data, the projection of the total as well as urban 
population will be revised by the Registrar-OeneraVs Committee but this must 
await the publication of detailed dau in respect of age groups and other charac- 
teristics. Nevertheless, it should be useful to present briefly the Expert Com- 
mittee's (1964) estimates for the urban population of 1981. 

The urban population in 1981 is expected to be 152 million. In other words, 
the urban popu^tion is expected neatly to double itself during just two decades, 
1961-81 as will be seen from Table 5. 

During 1961-81, the total population is expected to increase by 58,2 per cent, 
the rural population by 50.6 per cent and the urban population by 92.5 per cent. 
In terms of the urban proportion, however, the increase does not look specta- 
cular— from 19.9 per cent in 1971 to 21.9 per cent in 1981. Commenting on 
the growth rate of urban population, the Expert Committee observes; 

Column 6 of the tablef'shows that the growth rate of the urban population 
increases up to 1971 and declines IbereaRer, The peak in 1966-71 should not 
be taken to imply that the tempo of orbanttation would diminish after 1971. 
On the other hand, this is conristent with the growth pattern of the total 
population which had been projected on the assumption that fertility will be 
almost constant up to 1971 and would fall steadily thereafter. A comparison 
of columns 6 to 8 would omke tlus clear. Sm^ce it is reasonable to expect that 
the fall in fertility in the rural population would be preceded by a fall in ferti- 
hty in the urban population, tlw changes in urban fertility are likely to be 
more drastic than in the rural population. This brings out that the increasing 
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urbanization combined with steadily decreasing natural increase results in the 
dampening of the o«rall urban growth rate after 1971 The growth rate 
figures given in column 9 of the table relating to a population projection on 
the basis of constant fertility throughout the period 1961-81, further illustrates 
the point. It may be seen that m this case, the urban growth rate is steadily 
increasing, reaching a maximum in 1976-81 * 



Rauo of populatwn of »U towns (U) and popuUuoa of towns 
(Cc) coRinwn to aU the four censuses to total population 
CDdunog 1931-61 

U— iuban poputatioD, 

Uc— urban poptUatuKt of towns common to the four cen- 
suses, viz. 1931, 1941. mi and 1961, 

T— total populatwo (fural+utban) , . . 

The broken lines uwicale the extension from 1961>81 of the 
fitted straight line 

It Will be dear that the average annual growth rate of the urban population is 
expected to decline during 1971-81 not on account of a lower pace of urbaniza- 
tion but because of the antiapated fall infertility In fact, under assumptions of 
unchangmg fertili^, the rate of growth of urban population is highest for the 
penod 1976-81, namely, 4 per cent per year 
•Op ciUp 20 
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TABLE S.— Growth of Urban PoFUtAnoN During 1961-81 
AND OmtK Related Data 



Projected population 
(in millions] 

Pr^oriba 
ef urban 

Average annual 
rate (’/.) 


annual 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

la total 
pe^uloiion 
(%) 

Urban 


Total 

i'/Ji of urban 

population 

Hilh 

unchanging 

feniliif\ 

1951 

55* 

20J* 

361 

16<»‘ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

1961 

79 

260 

439 

1797 

3.12 

1.75 

1.97 

3.12 

1956 

94 

4or 

495 

|g.9l 

346 

2.18 

2.41 

364 

1971 

112 

448 

560 

19.93 

3.S8 

2JJ 

2 49 

3.91 

1976 

132 

498 

630 

20 90 

3 33 

2.16 

2.40 

3.97 

1981 

152 

543 

695 

2lSJ 

X9I 

1.72 

1.97 

407 


•Rough «slimai«s. 

t Derived by applying the proportiom at Col. 3io a projection oftoial population by lAMR 
on the assuinptioa of eontianc femliiy and decreaaiag mortality during 1961-86, vide 
Institute of Applied Manpoiver Research Working Raper No. 7/1963~NationaI ropuJation 
Growth Perspective, p. 3, para 4. 

Sointn: Report of the Expert Committee (1964), p. 20. 

In Table (5 we give the projections of urban population by the functional type 
of towns. 


TABLE 6— PnoiECrto PoruiATtoN in Towns ay the All-Indu ruNcnosAi 
ClASSmCATWN, I96|.$l 


Tear 


Funciiopal Crssificadon 


Total 

Manufacturing 

Trade and 
Tronzport 


.4/ricif/ri»v 

1961 

33.7 

9.2 

29.7 

6.3 

78.9 

1966 

401 

10.9 

35 3 

72 

93.5 

1971 

48.2 

13.1 

411 

8.1 

111.5 

1976 

57.2 

13.5 

49.9 

9.1 

131.7 

1981 

662 

18.1 

57,7 

too 

^ 15i0 


Source: Op. cit., p. 21. 


It will be seen that the population of inanufacturing, trade and transport 
towns IS expected to double during 1961-81, while service and agricultural 
towns will grow at a comparatively slower rate. 

Table 7 gives the distribution of projected urban population by size of towns. 


Statevrise Projections 

statewise projections of urban population for 1976 and 
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TABLE 7.— tJCTiuBunoN or U«un Pomxatos is To^^■^a Accouddw to 
TH nr Size. 19«Mt 


Ytar 

Clanti 

Classes 


Total 


lift if 

OTtoVr 



1961 


47 5 


314 


78 9 

1966 


572 


365 


935 

1971 


694 


42.1 


1115 

1976 


831 


466 


131 7 

1931 


971 


549 


152.0 

Petcentaje variation 







1961.81 

1M4 


74 3 


925 

Source Op at., p 21, 







TABLE 8 -..pROJEcno^ or Urban Popoiation of States, 1976 & 1981 


Projeeied Popuiaiion 

Aremge Animal 

Pnportlan of Urban 

Sitaea 

(in thousands) 

Gtcfieinc Cnoiih 

to total poBulaiien 




Kate (%) 




1976 

mi 

J97J-73 J9?6-8t> 

2976 

mi 

AIL INDIA 

131.731 

151589 

3 38 

251 

2050 

2157 

Andhra Pradesh 

9.7dJ 

I154J 

Z9S 

2.54 

2003 

2002 

Assart 

2.092 

1633 

541 

466 

n.23 

12.41 

Bihar 

7.616 

9.183 

456 

376 

It 52 

12.54 

Gitjarat 

8.636 

9.863 

319 

2.69 

27 97 

23 70 

Hcjyana* 

2,303 

2,691 

370 

317 

19 37 

20 09 

Jammu & Kashmir 

823 

901 

2.09 

1 87 

IS 85 

19 59 

Kerala 

4.073 

4,619 

305 

253 

16 58 

1751 

Madhya Pradesh 

7,784 

8596 

343 

193 

1663 

1741 

Madras 

13,110 

14506 

249 

2.05 

30 0? 

3152 

Maharashtra 

19,073 

2I(M0 

347 

2.93 

33 13 

34 85 

Mysore 

7,375 

8,683 

353 

Z3S 

25 92 

2713 

Onssa 

2,076 

2,459 

402 

344 

8.45 

915 

Punjab* 

4,521 

5585 

368 

318 

25 92 

2SS9 

Rajasthan 

3,302 

6534 

3(1 

2.62 

1730 

1763 

Uttar Pradesh 

14521 

16564 

597 

2.60 

1446 

IS CO 

West Bengal 

14553 

1^902 

352 

304 

2785 

28 9S 

Delhi 

5,195 

6,435 

517 

435 

94(30 

9575 


•The urban projection up to 1981 was made (or Uie entwhile Stale of Puiyab. The 1961 
breah-vp of eRtwhQe Punjab population mto lU Ibut components, viz. Haryana. Punjab, 
Cbaudigarh and portioa ceded to Himachal Prade^, vi« obtained from the S CO Punjab 
The proportion of uroan populatioQ of each cwnpooent area to the total urban population 
of erstwhile Punjab as of 1961 was appbed anifoRnly to the projected urban population of 
all the years 

Source Op cit , pp 14S-49 
IS 
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The ptojecled urban popuhlion according to the functional type of towns is 
given in Table 9. 

The Expert Commiltee has also made projectioos by age group which we have 
not considered here. Projections are also available for the rural and urban 
labour force but in view of the complex methodological problems of comparing 
data on “workers” collected in the censuses of 1961 and 1971, we have not 
discussed these projections. When the detailed tables for the 1971 census are 
available, a new set of projections for the working force will have to be at- 
tempted. 

TABLE 9-— UxBAN PoruLATios Accoaoi-w to FuNcnovu. Tvrt, J981 


(population in thousand) 


Stalei 


Ttitde & 

TrUitiporl 

Manufacture 

Agricullure 

ALL INDIA 

57,744 

18.068 

66,157 

10,017 

Anilhn Pradesh 

54t0 

1.224 

3,115 

1,494 

Assam 

I,3d3 

1.061 

196 

13 

Bihar 

4,085 

858 

3.437 

803 

Gujarat 

2.732 

526 

5.766 

839 

Hatyana* 

1.024 

598 

966 

103 

Jammu & Kashmir 

810 

Nil 

18 

73 

Kerala 

3.0U 

38 

1.502 

6? 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,700 

899 

5.906 

491 

Madras 

5,785 

599 

7.142 

980 

Maharashtra 

4.876 

639 

14,647 

1.878 

Mysore 

2,428 

48 

5.870 

1.851 

Onsaa 

1,832 

131 

375 

121 

Punjab* 

2.01 1 

1.174 

1.898 

203 

Kajaslhan 

3,004 

785 

1,321 


Uttar Pradesh 

8.086 

2.149 

6.503 

226 

West Bengal 

2.476 

7.J08 

7,ICW 

IIT 

Delhi 

6,438 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


•See footnoie (o Tabic 8. 
Souses-. Op. ««., ps>. I74-7S. 





PART FOUR 

Internal Migration 
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The projected urban population according to the functional type of towns is 
given in Table 9. 

The Expert Committee has also made projections by age group which we have 
not considered here. Projections are also available for the rural and urban 
labour force but in view of the complex methodological problems of comparing 
data on “workers” collected in the censuses of 1961 and 1971, we have not 
discussed these projections. When the detailed tables for the 1971 census are 
available, a new set of projections for the working force will have to be at- 
tempted. 

TABLE 9.— Urban PopuuiTION Accoboino to FoNcnovAt Type, 1981 


(population in thousand) 


StatM 

Service 

Tfoiupert 

MamfaduTe 

Agricniiurt 

ALL INDIA 

37,744 

:8.068 

66,157 

10,017 

Andhra Pradesh 

3.110 

1,214 

3.115 

1,494 

Assam 

t.W3 

IJMt 

196 

13 

Bihir 

4.0Sf 

ess 

3.437 

803 

Gujarat 

2.732 

326 

5.766 

839 

Haryana* 

1.0J4 

598 

966 

103 

Jammu &, Kashmir 

810 

Nil 

18 

73 

Kerala 

3,011 

38 

1,502 

67 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.700 

899 

5.906 

491 

Madras 

5,785 

599 



Maharashtra 

4,876 

639 

14,647 

1,878 

Mysore 

2/i2S 

48 



Onssa 

I.8J2 

131 

375 


Punjab* 

2J}lt 

t.l74 

1.89S 

203 

Rajasthan 

3.0(M 

785 



VtUx Pradesh 

8,086 

2.149 



West Bengal 

2,476 

7,208 

7,104 

117 


6AJ8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


*See footnote to Table S. 
SouRcs! Op. cit., pp. 174-75. 



CHAPTER TEN 


MIGRATION STREAMS IN INDIA 


We prokse to present an over alt {ucture of internal migration in India m 
terms of tbe ongia, direction, distance and volmse of the migration streams, 
based on an analysis of the 1961 census data ' Our object is to highlight some 
aspects about which we were completely in the dark m the past on account 
of the non availability of data Some of the issues raised here need detailed 
tflvestigatioa In fact, the data thrown up by the 1961 census presented a 
challenge and an opportunity to migration analysts to set at rest a number 
of speculative and facile generalizations on the process of urbaiuzabon m 
India 

The 1961 Cessos Data 

Before we pass on to the tables we shall make a few bnef observations on the 
scope of Che data As m euber censuses, the migration data in the 1961 census 
are based on place of birth data and the Imutations of migration analysis on 
place of birth data are well known However, there were at least four significant 
areas of improvement in this census (0 data on the rural/urban breakdown of 
the place of birth were obtained and cross-classified by the rural/urban break 
down of the place of enumeration, (w) data on duration of residence of migrants 
were collected whi-'b throw light on the trend of migrauon, unlike m earlier 
censuses which presented data on liTe-time mgralioa only, (iii) the 1961 census 
recorded movements from the place orbirfh at the individual village, town and 
city level so that it is possible to study short-distance nugration, even from one 
village to another within a district, and (ir) separate tables have been prepared 
for imgrants, espeoally migrants to cities with populaUon of 100 000 and over 
and it IS possible to get a fairly coaiprebensive picture of the characteristics of 
these migrants 


tntenul MIgratioa 

It IS generally accepted that the volume of internal migration m India is very 
small and that it has been always so. as wiU be seen in Table I 

' An taUes preKsted here are computed fran Cenm cfJ/nXa /Ptf/, \«l f Fart ll-Cltlt) 
ImBa. Mltratbti Tablet, DcQik 19M. 
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Migration and Distance 

Ontheb.,,sofl96Idal,.U.sposs,bl=to»oMMh™^^ 

are rciighly indieative of the relationship hetneen distance and mig 
(0 toenn^rnrinn 

but within the district of ^lie district but withm 

(li) Medmm-dtstance migration Persons ^ migration) and 

the state of enumeration (inter ,he stale 

(ill) Long-distance migration Persons born instate 

of enumeration (inter state migration) 
a detailed analysis one must, hovrever, 

of the districts The rough pietureoftelaUveshareof each of theseea 

given m Table 3 

TABLE 3 -P.« Crur or Tcn.e Mioioom .r Mio^rmu Tree 


Shoit-disUnee 

MediuzD-disUsM 

Locg^tance 


73 8 
190 
71 


Thus, a htlle over half of the male itugralion and about 
female migration is short distance migration 


three fourths of the 


Roral/Urbao Flows . . ^ 

On the basis of the cross classification breakdown, we can 

and place of residence and considering rural, (h) niral to 

isolate the following four migration slreatns t ; 

urban, (m) urban to urban, and (ir) or “ f,n«nlace of birth could not be 

Them was also a smaU eategow «f f 

classified but we have ignored this excluded migrants from 

It may be noted that m all our compu i . ,j jnust be remem* 

abroad as this study concerns internal mg ^^tion from abroad is not 
bered that while, in the country as a ‘“u^nugraiion from Pakistan 

important, this is not true for individual at . jjj J 947 -niere is also 

IS quite considerable on ^ pre partitioned India m areas 

the tncky problem of persons v^ inimigtants only m a technical 

which now constitute Pakistan These P”* t of these four migration streams 
sense Table 4 gives the relaii« share «^Xtntion m India is rural to 
Interestingly enough, the predomiWt ° ^ to rural migration 

rural female migration and even in the case 
accounts for weU over half the total migration 
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TABLE 1.— IwTHiNAt Migaation in India 


Per cent of persons enunieraied in a Slate or Province 
Census i ear different from the one in which they were born 

to sola! populailon 


lS9i 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1931 

1961 


3S 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 
3.6 
30 
33 


SouBCt: Figures for 1891 to 1931 are taken from Kingsley Davis: The Poputaiion of India and 
Pakislan, p. 109. The figures for I9SI and 1961 are computed by us from Census of India 
mi, Voi I. Pan 11 - A and Census of India. 1961 , Pol. /, Pari II-C (iiT). 

But, interestingly enough, if we consider persons born outside the place of 
enumeration as migrants, we get a very different picture of migration. Con> 
sidered this way, the percentage of migrants to total population In 1961 is 30,7 
end not 3.3. At this stage, we do aot propose to enter into any coatroversy as to 
who is a migrant. The fact remaiiis that the 1961 census reveals that mobility in 
India is quite considerable: about one-third of the total population was enu- 
merated outside their plate of birth. 


Marriage Migration of Females 

To understand this phenomenon, it Is necessary to consider the sex breakdown 
of migrants. The predominant female migration in India is what may be called 
“marriage migration” (on account of village exogamy in several parts of India) 
and “associational migration" (accompanying their migrant husbands). Eco- 
nomic causes are relatively unimportant in India and, even in the big cities, 
female workers constitute only a small proportion of the total female migrants. 

TABLE2— FERCrNroFF^MALEMiORANTWoeKEesTO Total Femaib Migrants 

IN MlLUON-PlVS CrTIES. 1961 


Qries Ptrcenl 


Greater Bombay 

Calcutta. 9 7 

Delhi 5.7 

Madras S.5 

Ahmedabad 7.0 

Hyderabad 16 8 

Bangalore 13 4 

Kanpur 4 2 
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nugration and that only m the case of g 

urban mjgraUon become the most pronunen migra- 

case or feLle rntgrabon. for which, regardless of distance, mral to rural g 

tion IS the most important type. 
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so fa,»e have d, sow only Lf^ooe -^T,, 

dala on dural.on of residence of _ of imgretion 

duration of residence less than one year 

The dau are presented in Table 6 „„,lvminntion. namely 13 3 

What strikes one at onee is the large yolnnie of yea.ly m 
million, revealed by Table 6 fbtmnrealsointere^S ^ companion of 

of yearly irugtauon and life time migrauon as revealed y 


TABLE 6-Aii-niAi. (19<MII Mbaatioi. 




j>eT tent Osmbutiaa 

Tfpi «fmign(ion rfmwi 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

L Siiort-tlisiaiKe 
(wtihin the distnet) 

A. Rural to rural 

B Rural to urban 

C Urban to urban 

5.754 

94$ 

3S0 

374 

2.216 

$36 

200 

IS3 

34»» 

4C9 

ISO 

191 

43 U 

7 12 
186 
2.S2 

$4 49 
834 
311 
2.8S 

51J2 

$97 

163 

179 

Sen-ToTAL 

7.4J5 

3.13$ 

4^95 

$3 9S 

4S79 



II Arnfium-dtirafKV 
(within the state) 

E. Rural 10 ntn) 

F Rural to urban 
C Urban to urban 
H. Urban to rural 


>5J0 

6J) 

4J0 


15 7S 
4T9 
406 


Sra-TOTAL 

III Laitt'£jtanee 
(between states) 

1 Rural to rural 

J Rural fo urban 

K Urban to urban 

L Urban to rural 

3,771 

819 

657 

459 

}4t 

519 

458 

172 

84 

300 

199 

187 

57 

6.16 

4 95 

3 46 
106 

80S 

713 

413 

U2 

43S 

190 

173 

0.80 

Si.-»-Total 

1076 

IJ3J 

743 

15 65 

2176 

IDO 00 

10 tl 

loaoo 


Guoe Total 


1J.2S0 
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TABLE 4.— Per Ceht of Total Mksrakts by Migration Tyfb 


Uigrallon stream Total Male Female 


Ruial-niral 

Rural-urban 

Urban-urban 

Urban-rural 


73.7 56.7 81J 

14.S 25.7 9.7 

8.1 13.0 5.8 

3.6 46 3.2 


Total • IQOO - 100.0 100.0 


Twelve Types of Migntioa Streams 

If vre coDsidei distance and rotal/uiban flows siffiultaneously, we get twelve 
types of migration streams. Tabic 5 presents the detailed data for each of these 
streams. Itwillbeseenthatinthecaseofmales^niral to rural migration accounts 

TABLE 5.— 'Ufe-Tme Migration Streams in India 


Type of migration stream 

Fopuiailon in thousands 

Feft 

eni dislrlbullen 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fenvle 

1. Sheri-Jislanee 
(Mthia the district) 

A. Rural to rural 

77.521 

16.637 

60,834 

57.67 

40.15 

65A9 ' 

B. Rural to urban 

8031 

3.740 

4.481 

6.12 

9.02 

4.82 

C Urban to urban 

2,763 

1.229 

1,534 

206 

2.97 

1.65 

D. Urban to rural 

2.652 

953 

1,699 

1.97 

2.30 

1.82 

Sub-Total 

91,157 

22.559 

68,598 

67.82 

5444 

73.78 

11. MediunK^laiiee 

(within the state) 

E. Rural to rural 

I6.Z43 

4.676 

>1,567 

12.09 

11.28 

12.45 

F. Rural to urban 

6.577 

3,647 

2,930 

4.89 

8.80 

3.15 

G. Urban to urban 

4.444 

2.162 

2,282 

331 

522 

i45 

H. Urban to rural 

1.511 

615 

896 

M2 

1.48 

096 

Sub-Total 

2S.Vi 

11.100 

17.675 

21.41 

26 78 

19.01 

III. Long-disianee 
(between stales) 

L. BjitaLtncitciL 



U-Vl 

\97 

5.V. 


J. Rural to urban 

4,882 

3,246 

1.636 

3.63 

7.84 

1.76 

K. Urban to urban 

3612 

2.018 

1.594 

2.69 

4.87 

1.71 

L. Urban to ninl 

652 

317 

335 

0.48 

0.76 

0 36 

Sub-Total 

14,482 

7,781 

6,701 

10.77 

18.78 

7.21 

Grand Total 

134,414 

41,440 

92,974 

too 00 

100.00 

100.00 
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From Table 6 .t will be seen that for the whole 

theorderof244milhoii 0"'''=““"“^ ™ „f 244 million ratal to urban 
decade, 1951-61, one would ,„d,a's urban population 

migrants but the facts ate that the „ a, less than 20 midion 

duLgl951-61(eve„altowingfordeiin.«o^ohangeO e„ml urban 

Zachanah and Ambannavat e Thus we ate led to the con 

migtanon dunng this decade * ,e,ge -turnover migration in 

elusion that the figures do suggest «>a< „ea to another without 
India In other words, many people m I he voluntary Ills 

being able to settle down „ the urban areas but what 

poss Me that persons from fl,em ate pushed back from the 

IS more significant is T. an earlier chapter we have 

urtan areas or pushed out to othw ur growth “push is not con 

suggested that under conditions of ”P“* P ^ 1T,ere is the posiuve side also 
fi .fd to rural areas only-.t faalities. there 

As a result of development plans and account of new cmpt y 

has been some migration from rura 

meat opportunities -lamthehichfiS'i^*^®^ ^fi-ure 

However « would be difficult to is that the yearly figum 

increased employment mbuuTed on a yearly basis and 

would be high for any year ’‘"orjOTgtaUon tale The chances »f "«• "« 
migrationratewouldtendtobcthegro^mg geSt 

temporary m, grants (in spite of 'h' “i“ m the average y«. y 6^" 
census) m the yearly figure ate j„m„o„ of lesidenee for 5 years 

worked out on the basis »r*8S;'e"''S“„g 1960-61 to the a'''9e' 

In Table 8 we give 

migrants doting 1955-60 (based on data 
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Tables 5 and 6. In the case of male migrants, even for long-distance migration, 
rural to rural migration is more important than rural to urban migration. But 
as we have already noted, this is not true of life-time migrants, fn other words, 
there are no differentials in regard to sex in the pattern of yearly migration in 
respect of the numerical supremaqr of the rural-to-rural migration stream. 


Out-Migration Rate 

On the basis of duration of residence data we have computed the annua! “out- 
migration rates” (Table 7). These rates have their limitations, especially the 
rural to rural out-migration rale which really measures redistribution and not 
out-migration if rural areas arc taken as a whole. Nevertheless, these rates do 
bring out the pattern of migration, whether these arc called out-migration rates 
or redistribution rates. 


TABLE 7— Annual (ioh 1960.61 onlv) Migration Rats (MioiUNra 
na 1,000 PoniiATios) 


Migration streams 

Total 

Mole 

Female 

Rural to rural 

2J9 

Per 1,000 of total rural population 
20.3 

27.7 

Rural to urban 

6.8 

8.2 

53 

Urban to urban 

18 2 

Per 1,000 of total urban population 
18.5 

17.8 

Urban to rural 

100 

9.7 

10.4 


Interestingly enough, the urban to rural out-migration rates are higher than 
the rural to urban out-nu'gration rates (of course, in absolute terms the rural to 
urbanmigrants arc manyjnoicihanthenrban to rural migranu).lt may alsobe 
observed that there are no significant differences between the male and female 
out-migralion rates in the urban areas while in the case of rural areas the female 
migration rales are higher for rural to rural nugration. 


Tnruover Migration 

Having examined the data for migration with respect to other durations of 
residence, namely, 1-5 years, 6-10 years and so on, we are led to the conclusion 
that the yearly migration figures are not in tune with the life-time migration 
figures or the general trend of migration in the 1951-61 decade. The i960-62 
figures seem to be on /^leh/gAsife. The effect of mortality on the migrants during 
this decade cannot by itself exjdain the large yearly flow of migrants. It is also 
possible that mobility has greatly increased in recent years and this has led to the 
increased tempo of migration. But the evidence on decade migration (1951-61) 

• does not support this thesis. 
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It may be argued, however, that the average figure for the five-year period may 
not reflect reality. It is possible that there B an accelerating tempo of migration 
from 1955-60 culminating in the high figure for 1960-61. This needs investiga- 
tion. Our view is that the economic evidence does not give us a sure basis for 
such a hypothesis. In other words, it is difficult to believe that the high figure for 
migration in 1960-61 was the result of increased economic activity. Our hypo- 
thesis is that increasing mobility and lumover migration arc manifestations of 
slow economic development in the face of rapid population growth. Inasmuch 
as the predominant form of female raigration is “marriage migration ", one 
would expect a lower rate of turnover migration among females and this is 
corroborated by Table 3 which shows that the female turnover migration ratio 
was 1.9 compared to 2.6 for males. Whereas marriage migration has built-in 
stability — it is generally “once-for-all” migration or “associational migration” 
—economic migration (whether of males or females) has inbuilt instability 
depending on the vagaries of the employment market. Much of this lutnovei 
migration must be of the “try your luck” category. 

Finally, there is no doubt at all that, in India, geographical mobility has 
greatly increased as a result of improved transport and communications, ex- 
tension of education and new employment opportunities created by our develop- 
ment plans. This must have icicreas^ the tempo and volume of internal migra- 
tion. But there is the darker side of the story also. As a result of the increasing 
pressure of population both in rural and in urban areas, there must be in opera- 
tion a strong “push” factor, again both in rural and in urban areas, resulting in 
increased migration which, in the absence of adequate employment opportun- 
ities, must be bringing about further migration, culminating in a high rate 
of turnover migration. However, it is not possible to draw direct evidence of this 
from census data. 

The evidence put forward by us. however, strongly indicates that the analysis 
of migration and urbanization will assume a la^er dimension and an increased 
urgency if yearly migration figures arc considered instead of decade and life-time 
migration figures. This highlights the need for annual sample surveys on internal 
migration. 

Internal migration in. India as a proportion of the total population gives a 
static picture which is very different from reality. The fact that the 1961 census 
recorded over 134 million persons who had moved out of their place of birth 
and that, of these, over 13 million persons were recorded as having arrived in 
the place of enumeration less than a year previously, throws new tight on the 
magnitude of internal migration in India which has so far been treated as re- 
latively unimportant, both statistically and otherwise. 
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It may be argued, however, that the average figure for the five-year period tM) 
not reflect reality. It is possible that there is an accelerating tempo of migration 
from 1955-60 culminating ia the high figure for 1960-61. This needs investiga- 
tion. Our view is that the econonuc evidence does not give us a sure basis for 
such a hypothesis. In other words, it is diflicult to believe that the high figure for 
migration in 1960-61 was the result of increased economic activity. Our hypo- 
thesis is that increasing mobility and turnover migration arc manifestations of 
slow econonuc development in the face of rapid population growth. Inasmuch 
as the prcdoimnani form of femak migration is “marriage migration”, one 
would expect a lower rate of turnover migration among females and this is 
corroborated by Tabic 8 which shows that the female turnover migration ratio 
was 1.9 compared to 2.6 for males. Whereas marriage migration has built-in 
stability — it is generally “oncc-for-all" migration or “associational migration" 
— economic migration (whether of males or females) has inbuilt instability 
depending on the vagaries of the employment marl-et. Much of this turnover 
migration must be of the “try your luck" category. 

Finally, there is no doubt at all that, in India, geographical mobility has 
greatly increased as a result of improved transport and communications, ex- 
tension of education and new employment opportunities created by our develop- 
ment pUtw. This must have increas^ the tempo and volume of internal migra- 
tion. But there is the darker side of the story also. As a result of the increasing 
pressure of population both in rural and io urban areas, there must be in opera- 
tion & strong "push” factor, again both in rural and in urban areas, resulting in 
increased migration which, in the absence of adequate employment opportun- 
ities, must be bringing about further migration, culminating in a high rate 
of tumovermigrailon. However, it is not possible to draw direct evidence of this 
from census data. 

The evidence put forward by us, however, strongly indicates that the analysis 
of migration and urbanization will assume a larger dimension and an increased 
urgency M yearly migration figures arc considered instead of decade and life-time 
migration figures. This highlights the need for annual sample surveys on internal 
nugration. 

Internal migration in India as a proportion of the total population gives a 
static picture which is very diflerent from reality. The fact that the 1961 census 
recorded over 134 million persons who had moved out of their place of birth 
and that, of these, over 13 million persons were recorded as having arrived in 
the place of enumeration less than a year previously, throws new light on the 
magnitude of internal migration in India which has so far been treated as re- 
latively unimportant, both statistically and otherwise. 



TAB1£ I^DuTWSuTtov or Pimoni »y Mothhi Tonoue in DifrxREfff Statu of Isdia 1951 
CNoit Unguagei ipokea by few Ihm one m M M persons are not cons dered here) 



^*r«« I02110J 1725 215 211 29 747 2 582 708 

24 PshsrKuncUisned) I OM 171 _ _ ^ 13 232.875 
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and 73 dialects of Rajasthani. Hindi, Bihsri and Rajasthani lumped together 
accounted for 37.6 per cent of India’s population. If Urdu (5.3%) and Punjabi 
(2.5 %) are also added to this group, we have 45.4 per cent of India’s population 
belonging to the Hindi-Bihari-Rajasthani-Urdu-Punjabi group of languages. 

Turning to bilingualism, we findthat the Hindi-speaking persons arc the least 
bilingual (5.1%) while the Urdu-speaking persons are the most bilingual 
( 22 . 1 %). 

Hindi is spoken by 9.4 million persons as a subsidiary language (other than 
the mother tongue) while Urdu is spoken as a subsidiary language by 2 million 
persons. English is spoken as a subsidiary language by 10.9 million persons 
(2.5 per cent of India’s population) or by more persons than those who speak 
Hindi as a subsidiary language (who constitute 2.1 per cent of India's popu- 
lation). It may be noted that only 223,781 persons (0.05 per cent of India’s 
population) claimed English as iheir mother tongue. 


later-state Migration 

In Table 1 we present detailed data on the state-wise distribution of population 
of ail the linguistic groups in India claiming more than one luillion speakers. 
The linguistic dispersal in India is brought out in Table 2. We have calculated 
in this table the ratio of linguistic dispersal by which we mean the proportion 
of persons speaking a particular language residing outside the home state 
(where it is the main language) out of the total number of persons in the country 
as a whole speaking that language. To give an example, there were 6.8 million 
persons speaking Assamese in the whole of India. Of these, only 19 thousand 
were enumerated outside Assam. Thus, the linguistic dispersal ratio is 0.3. In 
contrast, 2.6 million Punjabi-speaking persons were enumerated outside 
Punjab. The linguistic dispersal ratio for the PuAjabis is the highest in India, 
namely, 23.8 per cent. These figures, however, should not be accepted at their 
face value as there ace several technical points involved by way of evaluation of 
the language data. We have, therefore, worked out the adjusted ratios also but 
the conclusion remains the same: among the major linguistic groups, the 
Assamese are the least mobile while the Punjabis are the most mobile. In regard 
to the other linguistic groups also, Ihc linguistic dispersal ratio is broadly 
indicatisc of differential mobility. 

The figures for Punjabi-speaking and Bengali-speaking population are 
considerably affected by the influx of refugee migration from Pakistan con- 
sequent upon the Partition of India. There is also some basis to regard the 
1961 census figures for the Punjabi-speaking population as underestimates 
inasmuch as there was a tendency on the part of Hindus to return Hindi and 
not Punjabi as their mother tongue in the Ihinjabt-speaking areas. There was 
also a tendency on the part of East I^kistani Muslim infiltrators in Assam to 
record their mother tongue as Assamese and not Bengali except in the Cachar 
District of Assam. A proper adjustment of all these factors has not been at- 
tempted at this stage. The figures presented in Table 2 must, therefore, be read 
with caution. In our adjusted linguistic dispersal ratio for Punjabi we have 
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taken note of the refugee migration from Punjab in Pakistan. Thus, while the 
unadjusted ratio is 23.8 per cent, the adjusted ratio is 10.5 per cent. 

In Table 3 we give figures for North Indians outside the Northern States and 
South Indians outside the Southern States. The former group claims 6.4 million 
persons (leaving aside the Union Territories) while the latter group claims 2.4 
million persons. 


TABLE 3.— (A) North iNorArs outside the Nor-thern States 


.Sure 


Mother longue 



fun/obi 

Himh 

Rafaslhanl 

Bihari 

Total 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

10.868 

138,968 

533,894 

no 

733,840 

2 Assam 

11.779 

523.791 

9,736 

27,129 

S72.43S 

3. Oujarat 

14,791 

192.407 

57,158 

72 

264,428 

4 Kerala 

1.157 

7,327 

36 

4 

8,524 

5. Madras 

3,507 

38.989 

7,188 

17 

49,701 

6. Maharashtra 

104.224 

1,230,026 

629.455 

584 

1.964.289 

7. Mysore 

5,190 

81.836 

305.245 

25 

392,496 

8, Orissa 

6.966 

219,525 

2.838 


229,329 

9 West Bengal 

57,656 

1.897.825 

31,772 

148.889 

2,136.142 

Totau 

216.338 

4.330.694 

1,627,322 

176,830 

6.351,184 


(B) South Induns outside t 

HE Southern States 


State 



Mother Tongue 



Kannada 

Mahyahm 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Total 

1. Assam 

206 

2.204 

4,501 

19,786 

26,697 

2. Bihar 

674 

7.559 

16.177 

37,222 

61,632 

3 Gujarat 

5,222 

7,785 

13,264 

10,602 

36,873 

4. Jammu Sl Kashmir 

IS 

156 

349 

172 

692 

5 Madhya Pradesh 

5,232 

19.924 

28,141 

58,426 

111.723 • 

6 Maharashtra 

633,244 

9(^460 

167,694 

640,795 

1,332,193 

7 Onssa 

584 

4.832 

6,918 

393,453 

405,787 

8 Punjab 

604 

6.390 

6,789 

2,410 

16,193 

9. Raj'asihan 

371 

2,213 

3/443 

1,181 

7,208 

10 Uttar Pradesh 

1,527 

7.715 

12,399 

4,530 

26.171 

11. West Bengal 

697 

1.(01 

32,663 

80,930 

122,892 

12. Delhi 

2,001 

9.49S 

22,963 

5,230 

39,689 

Total 

650,377 

167,335 

315,301 

1,254,737 

2,387.750 


In Table 4 we have attempted to answer the following questions: How urban 
are the diiTerent tinguistiegroups In India? How urbanare the migrants belong- 
ing to different linguistic groups? It will be seen that Gujarati-speaking persons 
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ling fewvr than J.OOO persons in aiqr state have been excluded. 
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are the most urbariized in India, while Assamese speaking persons arc the least 
urbanized Of course, one would expect this also in view of the different levels 
of urbanization in Gujarat and Assam The Stale wise figures are more reveal 
ing With a few exceptions the migrant groups are predominantly urban To 
give an example among the Malajfalaro speaking popuJaUon m Kerala only 
14 J per cent reside lo urban areas^ but among the Malajalces residing iti Uttar 
Pradesh 96 7 per cent are in urban areas This table throws light on the different 
patterns of internal migration in India 
Table 5 gives the linguistic composition of the populations of the first four 
big cities of India, namely Bombay, Calcutta Delhi and Madras The data 
indicate clearly that Bombay is the most cosmopolitan city in India 

TABLE S—LfNOLisnc Ooxrosmos or thi PornATTON or Cmatix 
Bombay CACAnuTA, Dtuir ano Madras 1961 


Langnagei 

Total luonber of 

Pmentoft of population 
tptahlng the Icpiguape 

A. Crnitr Bombay 

SUntbi 


47 62 

Gujanu 

7%.«92 

21 3S 

Urdu 

401 6t6 

ia77 

Hindi 

33061S 

187 

Tama 

104433 

2.80 

Telugu 

9S.97I 

2 65 

Kasnsds 

SJtSO 

2,23 

Ktalayalam 

65 674 

176 

Puniabi 

54634 

147 

Bensali 

J4 60J 

039 

Onya 

US6 / 

004 

Rest 

61S 

002 

Total 

3 727 846 

10000 

B. Calnita 

RmnU 

1868 862 

6561 

Hindi 

565^42 

19 88 

Urdu 

262,840 

923 

Ony« 

61,352 

115 

Punjabi 

25,561 

090 

Gujarau 

2a774 

073 

Tamil 

1M33 

0.54 

Telugu 

12,831 

045 

Mara4hi 

6,128 

022 

Maliyatam 

5 505 

019 

AAsamese 

2 729 

009 

Rest 

293 

001 

Total 

^645,5CO 

10000 


(Ctiivd) 
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TABLE 5 


tofunfM Totai HonAer 0f Ffrcertfogeo/populaflon 

ipeakerj speaking ihtlangucge 


C, Vrbaa Delhi 
Hindi 
Pimjabl 
VrSa 
Bengali 
Tamil 
Malayalam 
Marathi 
Gu)arati 
Telugu 
Kashmiri 
Kannada 
Beat 


1.763.802 76.19 

313.089 13.61 

131^199 6.49 

28,079 U1 

22.920 099 

9.473 04J 

7.363 0.33 

6.611 0.28 

3.31) 023 

2.913 013 

1.999 009 

l.OOI 004 


Total 2314.863 10000 


Tamil 

Telugu 

VH<j 

Malayalant 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

Kaiuiida 

Marathi 

Ptujahl 

Bengali 

Rest 


1.226.646 

244.632 

102J08 

57.925 

16.346 

16.193 

13.191 

14,025 


72.31 

14.42 
603 

3.42 
096 
0.95 
0.89 
0.83 
009 
008 
ao2 


Total 1.696J15 100.00 


TABLE 6.,— NuMata of Dittmcts ouraoe HOHZ SiAta wheke thou afe 
MOU THAN 1.000 PntSONf SrCAUNO THE Lanquace 


Languages spoken 

No. of 
duTHm 

Toral 

speakers 

Artrage number Of 
speakers per dlsttkl 

1. Assamese 

4 

10.346 

2.386 

2. Bengali 

84 

4.419.297 

32.611 

3. Gujarati 

103 

1J90.422 

13.441 

4. Hindi 

140 

6.576.745 

46.977 

5. Kannada 

47 

2.020.631 

42,993 

6. Kashmiri 

3 

9.272 

1.854 

7. Malayalam 

SI 

9O4.S09 

15.869 

8.. Marathi. 

ua 

2.97ajH2. 

v.pav 

9. Onya 

43 

1,260,727 

29.319 

to. Punjabi 

121 

2.S48.319 

21.060 

11. TamU 

94 

2.S03.S28 

26.686 

12. Telugu (exctudmg Madras State) 

94 

3.343.461 

33,369 

Telugu (includmg Madras State) 

NT 

6,707,295 

62.683 
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Disfnct wise Fignres for Migraftoo 

In our district wise analysis of language data we have ignored districts where the 
total number ofpersons speaking a particular language is below 1,000 Persons 
whose mother tongue n Hindi are found in 140 districts of India (outside the 
Hindi speaking States), Punjabi speaking persons in 120 districts (outside 
Punjab) but only 3 districts la India (cxduding Assam) have Assamese speaking 
persons We have not presented the detailed figures here as they are rather 
unwieldy 

Wc hope the 1971 Census tabulation scheme will be an improvement over 
the 1951 scheme and that it would be possible to conduct a more detailed study 
of linguistic dispersal in India 



PART FIVE 

Land and Housing— 

A Case Study of Urban Delhi 



CHAFItR TWELVE 


LAND PRICES AND LAND SPECULATION 
IN URBAN DELHI : 1947-67* 


At the lastance of Ih* National Buildings Organisation, Ministry of Worts, 
Housing and Supply, we took up “a study of speculative prices of urban land 
m Delhi * Before we could arrive at the speculative element m land prices, we 
had necessarily to study the working of the urban land market m Delhi For 
obvious reasons, roost people are very reluctant to part with data on land 
transactions The official records are unreliable on aacuat at the uidcspread 
practice of under reporting land pnecs to dodge taxes Besides, many of these 
transactions are carried on m black money and consequently m utmost secrecy 
Our iQvesugatiOQ into land prices, therefore, proved to be a formidable task 
calling for very unorthodox methods of data collection At tunes it looked as 
if It would be impossible to coUecI any data at all by routine methods of ta* 
vestigatioQ We often posed as prospective buyers of land to get first-hand 
knowledge of the land market TThere were many things we could not verify 
for example, allegations of widespread municipal comipuon 

Due to the multiplicity of municipal and other organuations and depart- 
merts associated with land acquisition, land development, land sales, levy of 
taxes, etc , we found that vhat appeared to be a simple task involviDg copying 
of data from records was in fact a most difficult task The practice of needless 
secrecy in many of the Government departments engaged m land transactions 
was another hurdle We were fortunate, however, ultimately la gettjag access 
to most governincnt records 

We must also mention here that the apparently simplest things turned out to 
be most difficult For example, in spite of our best efforts y> e could not get an 
up-to-date map of urban Delhi showing all the colonies — authorized as well as 
unauthorized Most of the available maps are hopeltssly out of date We had 
to take recourse to personal visits to the sprawling colonies scattered all over 
Delhi Or lake, for example, data on the number of houses bmlt every year- 
authorized as well as unauthorized Again, no data were available on this, and 
even in regard to approved cosslruclions, the data were not consolidated at 
one place and one had to visit several zonal offices to collect them We have 
already mentioned the limitations of data on sale of land. The prevalence of 
•Tlus chapter is based on a leport on * Land Speculation m Urban DelhT submitted 
by the author to NBO in 1968 
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two sets of prices — one in white money and the other in black — raises several 
methodological issues in calculations of net returns on investment in land. The 
same is true of the true cost of house construction and the calculations on 
returns on housing. 

In view of all these difficulties, onr study is at best only an exploratory one. 
We are more than convinced that, under the prevailing circumstances, any 
diagnostic study of land prices calls for tremendous effort, ingenuity, skill and 
expertise and perhaps this explains why there is hardly any technical study on 
urban land prices in Indian cities. In the place of sjeh studies we have emotional 
rhetoric, philosophical condemnation of speculation as an anti-social activity, 
without going into the economics of the land market; all manner of suggestions 
for "mopping up unearned increments” without an understanding of the 
modus operandi of the speculators, piofiieers and tax-dodgers. Recommending 
new taxes is less difficult than plugging legal and fiscal loopholes. Who can 
deny that the speculator is smarter than the tax collector? 

The study of land prices is indeed a difficult area of research and it is only in 
recent years that technical studies on the subject have been undertaken even in 
developed countries. In India, there is hardly any rigorous study of this field. 
The Town and Country Planning Organisation is makiQg serious attempts to 
study land prices and policies. The general thinking on the subject, as reflected 
in the writings of scholars and laymen alike, in the utterances of politicians and 
administrators, in the enunciation of land policy In the Five Year Plans and the 
deliberations of various Committees and Commissions, is that speculation is 
the most important cause of rise in land prices. The evidence produced to sub- 
stantiate this viewpoint is, however, far from adequate. 

Curing our investigation, we came across diametrically opposite views. The 
official viewpoint was that speculators and profiteers were responsible for the 
steep rise IQ landpriceswhichwascompletelyoutofproportiontoUierisein the 
general price level. On the other hand, the colonizers' viewpoint was that, since 
the "land freeze” in 1959 brought about by the Delhi Development Authority 
throughits "large-scale acquisition, development and disposal of land scheme,” 
the Government has been the biggest profiteer and the policy of land auctions 
at fabulous prices has resulted in the high prices of land in Delhi. In fact, the 
colonizers maintain that no private company could ever make the huge profits 
On sate of land which the Delhi Development Authority has made. 

This controversy immediately plunged us into an assessment of the Govern- 
ment’s land policy, especially since 1959. "Ihua the linking of land prices with 
land policy became Inevitable. Another aspect which was brought out very 
prominently during our investigation was the emergence of a phenomenon 
which is far more sinister than land speculation — the mushroom growth of 
unapproved colonies and the wasteful urban sprawl all around Delhi. This 
Sprawl and the greatly enhanced cost of the urban infra-structure has a direct 
bearing on the development ^jst of land and, ultimately, on the price of land. 

Thus, our original terms of reference namely, study of speculative prices, 
were found inadequate from the methodological point of view and .we had 
necessirily to work on a wider canvas. An examination of the Government’s 
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land policy in its histoncal penpective became absolutely essential and so also 
an investigation into the disturbing pbenomenon of the prolifera’ion of un- 
authorized colonies 

What is Laud Specnlation 

It IS difficult to arrive at a precise definition of land speculation In a Bombay 
case (Dhusabhai Polatihai vs Sp Land Acquisition Officer Ahmedabaii 
1959), the judge obsened 

If a person desires to acquue land or settle down m a place which is full of 
promise for development, the desire cojld not be condemned as a mere 
speculative desire There could be nothing unreal or undesirable about it If 
the knowledge that acquisition by the Government is immmeni raises the 
tone of the market and gives impetus to the market, a new market rate would 
be created and the transaction would be governed by that rate It would be 
too dangerous a proposition to lay down and too unfair a comment on human 
impulses to generalise and stigmatise every transaction of sale entered into 
after the market had risen as a speculative transaction or demonstration of a 
profiteering tendency of a human mind ^ 

In other words, a mere rise in the pnce of land should not be equated snth 
Speculation The motive behind a land transaction is an important element in 
^termuiing whether or not a particular transaction is speculative In a study of 
land speculation in the Ci S A , Allan Bogue and Margaret Bogue define a spe- 
culator as follows 

...the word IS used as it was in the newspapers of the Middle West during 
the mid and late nineteenth century, where generally it denoted an individual 
who purchased large acreages of unimproved land, intending to seU after land 
values had men sufficiently to make their sale remunerative and who was not 
interested in working the land as a personal enterprise or m building up a 
long term tenant estate Motivation becomes crucial, therefore, m identifying 
the speculator But the student cannot always discover this He is reduced to 
classifying as speculators Ihosc landholders whose motives he can discover 
to have been speculative and those who in all or m part of their land opera 
tions behaved m the same way as the members of the first group * 

In this study the Bogues consider the speculator as “a type of investor”. 
Apart from motivation, in order to classify a land transaction as speculation, 

It is necessary to consider the area of land involved In a recent statistical study 
of land speculator profits in the CfSlA , JCofiert P Swierenga defines specula 
tors as "indivaduahwhoentcredonelhoosandacres or moreof Congress land ”* 

I V Q Raauchaodm^ TV £inr of hnd Arqvisitton and Compenaesion, 'Tlurd EdiOoa, 
LtKlsow, 196S,p 495 

•AHaaO Bor»e*»lMirs«etBrttieBcJsue.’“'Pro6u*»ndlheFrcnli«LEnilSp«cuIator,“ 
TV Joamal of Eeonomie Uistorr, Voh XVD. Ho. t. 1957, p I 

• Robert P Swiwen** *Tand Spccotaior 'PtoCts' ReconstJered Central lo*a «i * Teit 
Csaef'ThtJoanialofEconomltnittorj, VoLTOCVI, No- 1. March 1966, pp. 1 23 
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K. A. RamasubramaDiam, former Director of Ihe Town and Counlry Plan- 
niog Organisation of the Government of India, in his study of urban land 
prices points out: 

For the phenomenal increase in the price of land in and around the urban 
areas the most important reason is speculation.* 

But, curiously enough, in the very next senteiKe he maintains: 

The scarcity of land in relation to the demand, especially, in the face of rapid 
urbanization has created a sellers* market in land.* 

Now these are two sets of factors and it is not clear from Mr. Ramasubra- 
manlam's study why specubtion and not the shortage of land is the most 
important reason for high land prices. 

A similar viewpoint is expressed by Mr. J. P. Sah, of the Town and Country 
Pbaniog Organisation in a recent paper; 

Ihe sky-rocketing of urban bnd values unrelated to any perceivable eco- 
nomic factors is largely expbtned by speculation in land.* 

Yet in the very next sentence Mr. Sah mentions a perfectly valid economic 
factor to explain the high land prices. He says: 

In the absence of adequate iovestment opportunities in the productive sectors, 
finance capital, earned and unearned, fio^ real estate a lucrative business.* 

If investment in land offers higher returns than most other forms of invest- 
ment, a legitimate field of enquiry would be why this is so. Where is the element 
of speculation if an investor knows for certain that returns on investment in 
land are lugh7Far from risk-taking, he would consider such investment as the 
most secure form of investment. 

Mechanics of Land DerelopmeDt and Land Prices: 

Two Case Studies 

Historically speaking, there are three oistinct periods from the point of view of 
land development and house construction in Delhi, namely: 

(1) 1947-1955 which was marked by massive Governmental programmes for 
refugee rehabilitation; 

(2) 1955-1959, a period of boom for private land development companies 
and house construction; and 

(3) 1959-1967, characterized by the hnd freeze in 1959, a steep rise in land 
prices., and the emergence of a large number of unauthorized colonies. 

A. Ramasubramaniam: **Steep lUse in the Vatuea of Urban Land,” Yojtma, January 

1966. 

•Ibid. 

' J. P. Sah: “Land Policies for Urban end Regional Development in the Countries of the 
ECAFE Region,” Paper forECAFE Semiaar, Nogoys. Japan, Qrtober 1966, p. 12. 

'Ibid. 
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We Will not go into the details of refugee rehabilitation colonies The develop- 
ment of these colonies was dictated notstnctly by economic considerations but 
by humanitarian ones By and large, the Government did succeed in meeting 
the tremendous challenge of providing shelter to hundreds of thousands of 
uprooted people consequent upon the partition of India m 1947 
Turning to the second period, we lUd that the private colonizers also did 
succeed, by and large, in meeting a substanual part of the growing demand for 
housing m Delhi The pnee at which these companies sold land was by no 
means exorbitant , it ranged from Rs 10 to Rs 20 per sq yard and even this 
money was collected in instalments The major weakness of these colonizing 
companies was their defiaency m providiog the urban infra-structure by way of 
filtered water supply, sewerage, electnaty. etc In several areas, there was a 
period of vacuum when the colonizer disappeared from the picture and 
the municipal corporation had yet to appear on the scene, resulting m great 
hardships to the residents of these new colonies 
The third period, however, has very few success stones Land pnccs have 
risen very steeply during this penod and the overall picture is oneof disorganiza- 
Uon and anarchy m regard to land development The established pnvate colo- 
nizers virtually went out of business from 1959 when the large-scale acquisition, 
development and disposal of land scheme was introduced They were, however, 
replac^ by a new set of colonizers specializing m illegal sales of land notified 
under Section 4 of the Land Acquisition Act 
In order to appreoate more Ailly the roechames of urban land development 
and land prices in Delhi, we shall present a case study of a successful colonizing 
company which operated mostly in the penod 1955-59 and then a case study of 
a colonizing company m the most recent penod. te after the large-scale acquisi- 
tion of land scheme was introduced in 1959 

Case Study of X Company 

This company was established by a group of persons whose common interest 
in land transactions, previous espencnce in handling such transactions, their 
govemmenlal contacts and r«dy money coinbmed to give them a good start 
And this company did succeed in s big way It made big profits both through 
purchase of “raw” land and sale after desxlopraent and also through capital 
apprccuUon of their reserved plots But there is no basis to doubt that the 
company was started as an honest buuness proposition to take advantage of 
the sudden increase m demand for land and housing after Partition And X 
Company did make a positive contribution to relieving the housing shortage 
in Delhi which became acute after the war and Partition 
The company developed several residential colonies We shall discuss here 
only one — Colony TTie siting of this colony was determined by the avail- 
ability ofundevclop^ land on the outskirts of the aly, ic an area where agri- 
cultural conditions wxre not favounble The land was under culuvation and 
was sold to the company by the landowners direct and also through agents 
(broken) The usual practice was to give agents a 2 per cent comniiiion oo 
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such transactions. So the real estate agents became aclis'e and took the mi’Uativc 
in infotming the company about the availability of “raw” land. Tbe company 
bought land mostly through one or two brokers but problems cropped up 
when the owners of small pieces of land lying in the midst of plots bought by 
the company refused to part with them. The company finaUy managed to get 
these parcels of land by offering Ugher prices than were paid for Ihe rest of 
the land. Occasionally, there was litigation but the company invariably com- 
promised by paying a higher price to the landowner. In tnis process, several 
landowners got fairly high prices for their agricultural land. 

The main source of finance for Ihe acqntsition of land was the company’s 
own capital. Sometimes it borrowed money from the public at the market rate 
of interest. 

Tbe development of land was carried on through contractors under the super- 
vision of the company’s engineers. The entire colony was developed at the same 
time because it was found more economical to do so than to develop the colony 
by stages. In other words, stages of development were operation-wise and not 
area-srise. 

Though the whole colony was developed at the same time, all the plots were 
not offered for sale simuluneously. The company feared that the latter would 
depress the land market. The plots nere, therefore, released for sale io stages. 

The cost of des-elopmeat of the raw land was met largely from the price of 
land paid in instalments by the purchasers. The company did not seek loans or 
advances from any source for this purpose. The usual practice w as to collect 35 
per cent of the total price of the land in tbe first iosulmest. Further amounts 
were collected in iustalmenis as and when tbe development work was com- 
pleted. 

The price policy adopted by the company was to ensure maximization of 
profit. As a spokesman of the company put it: “We are not a charitable con- 
cern. We want to maximize our profit within Ihe limitations of the present tax 
structure.’’ According to him, thecompany fixed tbe sale price of land allowing 
for a net profit of 12J percent to 15 per cent. The company took care to make 
a generous provision for contingencies. 

Interestingly enough, plots were sold as soon as the land was acquired from 
the landlords, and often even before such lands were legally transferred to the 
company. A blueprint for the colony was prepared and municipal sanction 
obtained and plots were sold regardless of the stage of development of the 
colony. A commission of 2 percent was offered to all broken who got customsTS 
for the company. Even the regular employees of the company were entitled to 
this commission when they succeeded in securing sales. 

All these transactions were strictly on a cash basis. According to the rufes of 
the company, a purchaser of a pfot coufd transfer it twice before the actual 
legal registration. Thus a plot could be sold three times before it was finally 
registered. The price of the land went op every time it was sold but the profits 
were immediately and automatically converted into black money and, in fact, 
most of these transactions were conducted only through black money. In the 
records of the company, resales were just ttansfers, the declared price of tbe 
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land remaining unchanged. Thus, rxen ktfan the birth of the colon}, big money 
Kos made by peopk through the eompkfe ercitan of all taxes on the profits on 
the sale of the land 

It IS interesting to note that the company did not claim any sliare in the profits 
made by its customers by resale up to 3 times before actual registration 
The company seemed to be satisfied ssith its own profit and permitted customers 
to make windfall profits as a sort of inducement to them to buy land It is also 
worth noting here that when the company sold the land, land prices in Delhi 
were not high and the company could not foresee, for that matter nobody could 
foresee, the tremendous nse m land prices from 1939 onwards — an increase of 
EOOlo 1.000 per cent m eight or nmeyears Lookingbaclc one would think that 
the company lost a tremendous opportunity for making speculatise profits 
However, our insestigation has revealed that X Company did adopt a policy of 
cautious and mild speculation by coroenng some plots of land which they called 
reserved plots But before we discuss this aspect, we shall estimate the normal 
profits of this company. 

Normal Profit oo Land Derelopinent 

The X Company developed several residential colonies and the overhead costs 
were put under one head, samel/, establuhment costs, and it is not possible to 
get separate dau for each colony However, according to the company s version, 
the development costs of a typical colony (developed around 1956) were as 
follows: 


Cost per ar yard 


land acquisition 
tVevelopineot eosu 
Ad.'iURUtnuvc & oUier expenses 


Sale pnee 
Profit 

Rate of profit (grow) 


Ra. 4W 
Rs. 800 
RA. ICQ 


Totai. 


Ri. )3CO 


Rs. 3C0 
Rs. SCO 

JX3 pt] c ts t 


However, our own assessment of the cost structure is as follows' 


La.*>d Acq jiuitoa 
Developtneol eiwt 
Adiaauttriirve r«p«ise* 


Site pnee 
Pio't 

RjJe cf prof J (»«"») 


Rs. 2.» 
Rs. 700 
Re. tJQ 


Tdtu, 


Rs. 1900 


Rt, >3 00 

Rt tom 

Itipcreew 
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Speculation Profits on Land 

Our investigation into the modus operandi of the cautious policy of specufation 
adopted by this company revealed the following: 

A number of plots were reserved by the company from the very beginning 
and they were not sold. The company, of course, denied any speculative motive. 
They insisted that the plots were reserved in the interest of their customers. The 
argument runs as follows; The sale of plots tabes place on the basis of the 
blueprint and not alter actual demarcation on land. Sometimes the area of 
plots already sold fails short aHer actual demarcation. This creates complications 
later. So normally the company keeps both the comer plots reserved in every 
row. Sometimes, after actual demarcation the area turns out to be larger than 
on the blueprint. In such cases surplus land is left with the company. These 
reserved plots are naturally sold at the market price and not at the original 
price. The company maintains that such profits are helpful in meeting losses on 
account of unexpected delay in the development of colonies. For example, 
according to their plan, it was expected that one of their colonies would be 
completed in four years but actuaQy it took ^ years. The plots were sold on 
the basis of the earlier expectation. Thus the sale bf reserved plots at much 
bigbei prices later compensated for the additional expenditure on account of 
the delay by two years. All this may be good logic but our finding is that the 
idea befaiod “reserved plots'* was cautious speculation. Our estimate of specula* 
Uon profits for one of the colonies is as follows: 

Kisnber of rcMcvcd plots kept by the company 200 

RougUysctbenteof J00«<i.fai4sperptot,iota}areareservad 60,000 sq. yards 
Costordevelopmratatibe(3teofRs.lO/*pers<).yd. Rs. 600,000 

Ort^aaIsaIepr(i:«atth«rateorRs.20i’*pcr$q.yd. Rs. 1,200,000 

Nonnal Profit ' Rs. 600,000 

CatientmaiketpricetRs. t75/>t>ersq.yd. Rs. 10,500.000 

Less origiiial price Rs. 1,200,000 

Gross spcculatioa profit 9,300,000 

The calculation of the net return per rupee on speculation must take note of 
(i) the period of wailing and (//) the loss of interest at compound rate for the 
money blocked. In the case of this particular colony, the period of waiting was 
roughly 8 years and the market rate of interest is from 10 to 12 per cent per 
annum. Even takujg all this into account, the fact remains that the rate of 
speculation profit was very high, well over 150 per cent per year. 

Thus, an initial investment of Rs. 030,000 brought a normal profit of 
Rs, 600,000 and a speculation profit of Rs. 9,300,000 or a total ofRs. 9,900,000 
or about Rs. 10 nullion in the course of eight years or so. The rate of profit is 
thus fabulous, but what is more important is that on account of the well-known 
ffifJhods of tax evasion much of tJusjirqfit is fax free. The actual price of the 
land declared at the time of re^stration is very modest and has no relation to 
the market price. 

Declared land prices are only a fraction of the actual land prices and our 
estimate is that 70 to 80 per cent of the profits on the sale of land are not dec- 
lared and, therefore, escape taxes. Tims, if out of the speculation profits of 
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Rs 9 3 millions, 7 millions have gone undeclared, this amount should be really 
taken as profit after deducting lax In view of the prevailing lax structure, one 
can calculate what must be the income before taxation which yields an income 
ofRs 7 millions oT/ci’ taxation ItwiUbea very large figure and if this figure is 
taken into account for calculating the return on speculative investment (ue 
our figure of Rs 600,000 in this case) the rate of return would be fantastic 
We must hasten to add here that loo much should not be read into this 
success story As pointed out earlier, if speculation is to make an impact on 
land prices, the number of plots and the acreage involved must be sizeable We 
have no evidence to suggest that this is the case here We have also come across 
individual speculators who buy two plots of land at a time, sell one plot when 
the land prices go up, invest the money tn budding a house on ihe remaining 
plot, sell the land and house at a big profit, mvest in buying more plots of land 
and so on in a continuous spiral process of multiplying money But it is doubtful 
if such investment in land and housing can be called speculation, and even if it 
were so, its total impact on the urban land prices can be only marginal, co 
matter how rewarding such transactions may be for the individual buyers and 
sellers of land 

The Emergeoee of Uusuthonzed Colonies 
Ever since the partition of India and the sudden influx of refugees from Pakistan, 
squatting on Government lands has beeo on the increase This is a problem in 
Itself but our object here is only to draw attention to the proliferation of un* 
authorized colonies ever since the land freeze m 19S9 
Whole colonies have been built without any municipal sanction and in com- 
plete disregard of municipal regulations One can understand individual un- 
authorized constructions m big cities gouig unnoticed but how can one explain 
the emergence of whole colonies which ar^ uoaulbonzed? And such colonies 
are to be counted not by the dozen but by hundreds 
Our investigation into the mechanics of unauthorized colonies has brought to 
our notice a whole range of malpractices muniapal corruption, political 
nepotism and, abose all, plain and simple swindling 
The public authorities cannot possibly plead ignorance LToder their very e>c$ 
hundr^ of these colonies have sprang op over the last six years And it must 
not be forgotten that the land freeze in 19J9 was eoforc^ for the orderly 
unpIemcnfaCion of the Delhi Master Plan 

Case Stndy of an Unaothomed Colony 

\\e shall briefly describe the modus operand of promoters of unauthorued 
colonies A typical adsertisemenl for sale of land in such colonies runs as 
follows 

Z Colony Buy freehold land at throw away prices Rs 2/- to Rs 18/- per 
square yard Residential colony within five minutes walk from the main road 
Visit the site Free transport provided 
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A typical illegal colonizer buys agricultural land from villagers on the out- 
skirts of the city, does a superficial levelling of the land, places a row of bricks 
along the boundaries, demarcates the plots with chalklines, gets a simple blue- 
pnnt (very often not to scale) prepared for the colony, hires a tent, a table with 
a glass-top, half a dozen chairs and puts upa signboard indicating the name of 
the colony. He then pitches his tent, puts in his table and chairs, the blue-print 
under the glass-top of the tabic, and he is ready for business. He also hires a 
taxi to' fetch customers. Safes are brisk, for the prices are fantastically low 
compared to the prevailing market rates in Delhi. 

Clerks, school teachers, small traders and the like are all attracted — they 
dream of building their own house in Deltu and getting out of the clutches of 
landlords. When they buy the land, they are given receipts, the transaction is 
even registered and a stamp duly paid and the purchaser returns home greatly 
satisfied with the world. Perhaps it is his life-time’s savings which he has in- 
vested in the land. 

Very soon his troubles begin. He learns mat the colony where he has bought 
land will get no water, sewerage connection or clectrkity— because the plan 
for the colony did not have the prior approval of the Municipal Corporaiioa. 
Very often he learns that he cannot even build a house on his plot because the 
area of Z Colony is m fact not a residential area. 

Why did he not foresee all these difficulties? Well, the average buyer of this 
type of land does not know the implication of the Land Acquisition Act and 
the Delhi Municipal Act and so on. 

But suppose one knew all this, what happens then? Well, we posed as a 
potential buyer and visited Z Colony. The following coovetsation took place: 

We: Is your land not covered by the Land Acquisition Order of 1959? 
Coujnizer: Yes, but all land in Delhi is covered by this order. You see, only 
Section 4 of the Land Acquisition Act has been applied and thi.< is the 
opportunity to buy land in I>e)hi. Once Section 6 is applied it will be 
difficult. [It may be noted that Section 4 of the Land Acquisition Act of 
18W refers to the intention of the public authorities to acquire land while 
Section 6refers to the actual acquisition of land after paying compensation.] 
We: Do you have water supply in your colony? 

CoEosrZER: 1C will come eventually. Meanwhile you can put in handpamps. 
We: What about electricity? 

Colonizer: The nearest electric post is just half a mile away. It is bound to 
come to our colony. 

We: What about drainage? 

Colonizer: There is so much ofopen land all around. Drainage is no problem. 
We: Have you got ttie plan oi'uic coibny approvea’dy tde Municipal' Cor- 
poration? 

COLONiztR;Notyet.Butwewi!!gettlieapproval.Mr. X who as you know is an 
influential man. He has bought laud in our colony and he will see to it that 
the plans are passed. 

We: Can I build a house straightaway ifl buy Uw land? 
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CO.ONKER Of course Aud you should hu^ up Once a large number of 
houses arc buHt, this colony will be regularized 

We But don’t you think all this is illegal^ 

Bui what canine do? Land .5 selling at Rs 200/ a square yard m 
Delhi We are offenog you land for only Rs 10/ per square yard 

Interestmulv enough, the Municipal Corporallon charges house tax on ra 

nuro^r&^so^ndtheu^rsof — 

eager to pay the house tax and P'^“ ^ regtstrauon of transfers 

fides And such ,s the provision » *'■' uansaction 
of land there is absolutely no attempt made to ,li 5 

has taken place in an ,„le to the land than a raid 

innocent, what greater proof can there ® ^ 

registration of the land transfer in a court o ,^ff„„4yjgntpractices 

Dnnngonrinvestiga.,o„stvenlso»me.mossd^^^^^^^^ 

For example, there were several cases P ^ numbers etc Oflen 

five or SIX persons and also jj, crops^standmg «hich did not 

the customers were shown agn^tural purchaser ofland with 

even belong to the colonizer with the result that P . pyt by 

nvahdtegislmtion receipt »»••<> to 
the landowner On the producuon of the P , .,, 01 ,, busk and 

'go to the Conit and complain Usiialji 
the colonizets completely disappear alter “"'"5^^' 

We shall now estimate the profits of such colonize 


'SJrfVSL.s!.i.e.ot,zn™!niteltolel me 


per acre 
Costoflevellmg 
Hue of lent, taWe cliair% etc 
Free transport 
MiscellaiKous 


Ri. 15 000 
1,500/ 


- 12,000 tq yards 

Rs IJO 
Rs. 1000 
Rs. 8.50 
Rs. 102.000 

J67 per cent 


Total area rouehly 15 000 tq yards 
Usable area (80 percent) — sij.ttonsl 

Obis of course u not according to imiwop** 

Costpersq yard 
Avenge sale pnee per sq yard 
Profit 

Total Profit 

In fairness to the Maninpal bating of 

did warn the public agauisl p^r advertisements But all this 

drums public notices 

had very little impact on the »Ie of land are 

For the colonizers the profiu ^ ,ve somewhere Population 

fantastically cheap And after all people have to . 
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is increasing fast, migrants are growing in number. The DDA has frozen the 
land and whatever land development they undertook, took years and years and 
even then much of it was auctioned at very high prices and the plots which 
were allotted at lower prices by draw of lots could not possibly meet the growing 
demand for housing. In desperation, the poor and middle-class of Delhi bought 
land in unauthorized colonies and built unauthorized structures by the 
thousands. 

It must be noted, however, that a large number of persons bought land in 
unauthorized colonies despite their Icnowledge that their land might be acquired 
by the Government under Section 6 of the Land Acquisition Act and that, in 
that event, the compensation paid would be Rs. 2 to 3 per sq. yard and, therefore, 
on the face of it, it was not worth paying Rs. 10 or 12 per sq. yard for such land. 
Here the motive was speculation. They just took the risk — if somehow land 
acquisition under Section 4 could be vacated, land prices would shoot up mani- 
fold and in that case there would be a windfall profit. If, however, Section 6 of 
the Act was enforced it would mean a net loss. A Urge number of people took 
this gambling chance and compounded one illegal activity with another — con- 
structing houses without municipal sanction. Thus the strategy was one of 
fail accompli. 

During our investigations wefoundthatunauthorized bouse construction was 
at its peak on second Saturdays and Sundays when people took advantage of 
the two days' holidays to build tbeir own bouses. (Covernment offices in Delhi 
are closed for the full day on the second Saturday of each month.) 

Then came the policiciaas. A voter is a voter whether he resides in an un- 
authorized colony or in an authorized colony. And every vote was important. 
So the local politicians entered the field. They argued in a high moral tone: *Tn 
a welfare state, people must gel water, electricity, transport.. . . How can you 
deny these to the people just because they are too poor and they built un- 
authorized houses?' As the elections approached, promises were made to the 
“unfortunate brothers" in the unauthorized colonies. What was the way out: 
“Regularize" the unauthorized colonies. And so it was in 1961 that the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation regularized 103 unauthorized colonies. More are on 
the waiting list for such “regularization”. 


The Economics of Price Rise 

Our basic difficulty in subscribing to “the speculation theory” of land prices is 
as follows: speculation, by definition, implies risk-taking and the chances of 
incurring loss are as great as the chances of making a profit. In India, today, 
it u not gold but land which ofiers the greatest security and there is no question 
of incurring Joss at all. If the value of land does not appreciate n will at least 
remain the same. Our study of Delhi shows that there is. by and large,, no 
speculative element m investment in land cKcept in spurious land transactions 
in unauthorized colom'es involving land notified under Section 4 of the Land 
Acquisition Act. Land prices have gone up because of the interplay of the 
demand and supply factors. The galloping increase in the demand for land and 
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,he d^^dlms ^pply a , 77 7to77 ,h. p«pm,«m nct.ficano^ to »5«. 

plains the Steep rise m land prices 

Od the demaed s.dc, the follo»mg f"'*”'! „a aecoant of the 

(1) There was a large pent irp demand for ntban Md 

growing housing of retos"' f“" 

(2) The partition of India and the h®e in „ii,bilitation 

brought about an abnormally Hence there was 

colonies Not all the refugees could be scttica m m 

a demand for land in non "^“8“ overnight the centre of 

(3) New Delhi as the capital of to ‘'““Vtmmendous increase in 

vastly enhanced governmental activity an __^tion in the Government 
demand for office as well as “7"”^™ ' otofDelhi.their 

sector Formany Government departments,farfrom™vingon 

continued location in New Delhi ^ was the sudden arrival 

(4) Another development ansiog out “f '""I* ^ sapporting staff This 

in New Delhi of a large number of ip p well known for high land 
finally led to the development “ ^It the embassies and embassy 

Prices But Diplomatic t^"“,^,:r.u»Srs s.bstanti.Uy increased 

officials and their presence „ bous,„g m New Delhi 

the demand for npper^lass “'“"f , large number of foreign er- 

(5) A related phenomenon was the 

perts in Delhi, either as agencies and so on. resulUng in 

cultural missions, UN and _ accommodation and uppeMlass resi- 

a forlher increase in demand for office accoiniu 

dential accommodation rfiftarch scuviiirt >Q the entwhile 

(S) 'Diere was a phenomenal ‘'‘f““‘“^„ 5 h,pomgrov^-th of new institutes 
dry and soulless city of Delhi resulting ® hostels, guest bouses, etc 

with all the paraphernalia of Indian companies and m view 

(7) With increasing foreign collaborate .pcated in Delhi, it became 

of the fact that the concerned companies to locate liaison oflices. 

customary for these as well as demands on upper-class housing 

guest houses, etc in Delhi, thus mala g ,, . find that since independence 

%)Turn.ngtoccmmerciaUnd.ndusUmmndw^^^^^^^^^ 

there has been a phenomenal riw m com of all classes 

which also has its effect on ^nrs we may mention the increasing 

(9) Among the comparaliscly i^or ^ aAer retitenent 

tendency of persons working m „ or, gin from Burma. Ceylon 

Furlhcri in recent yeurs, 7'”,"''”^" ”riy m Delhi .»bry ”» 

uudEnilArricahiivebouEhtlundnndothmprope 

feel seenra m the counlno mignitude of bluck money .nd 

(10) Finally, we mu« mention J ? contnbuled lo Ihe demand 

Iteemergencuofaiiew '“b 'to>v wh'eh ^ve „ p„^,p„b.beitiw 

for luvuD housing and the development o ^ p„ee 

to distvise of black money is to bny laoA » y„e„, of .lamp 
of land IS entrred while regislenog ^ ”"“*;„p.riy dealer. Uial a few 
duty During our investigations we were 
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years back, when police raided the bouses and lockers of some Bombay in- 
dustrialists and film stars in search of black money, land prices shot up in 
Delhi because there w'as a desperate attempt to salvage black money from 
Bombay and invest it in Delhi. 

Let us look to the supply side now (here we must take a historical penpective): 

(1) Soon after partition, the Government acquired large areas of raw land on 
the outskirts of Delhi— sometimes quite fir from the rity— to develop rehabi- 
litation colonics. The Government also started using up its own stock of land 
for various governmental activities. 

(2) Then came the colonizing companies which acquired large areas of agri- 
cultural land and developed them for residential uses. The cost of acquisition 
was low — it ranged from 4 annas per tq. yard to Rs. 1| per sq. yard. The cost 
ofdevelopment was also low and the price of land was between^. 10 and Rs. 2d 
per sq. yard It was even lower in some colonics. 

(3) Then came the land freeze of 1959 and overnight the supply of land became 
Used except for land developed and disposed of by the DDA, As we have 
already obsened, the price of such auctioned land was exorbitant while that 
of land allotted to middle- and low-income groups was around Rs. 30 per sq. 
yard. 

(4) There wax however a "ipurioux” supply of bndm unaulherized colonies 
where prices ranged from Rs. } to Rs. 20 per sq. yard. 

(5) Den after the land freeze of 1959 there was tome stock of developed but 
unbuilt (and in the new colonies as also vacant plots in the newly developed 
colonies which could be legally bought and sold. The price ofsueh land inertased 
in the course of sis to eight years by 8 to 10 times and in tome areas It was as 
high as Rs. 400 per tq. yard. There are some undeveloped areas wrhere the price 
tanges from Rs. 150 to Rs.250 per sq. yard. 

Thus, from the point of view of supply of residential land, the land market 
is a vxry disorganized one. There arc several distinct layers: 

(1) the DDA auction land for which the sly is the limit as far as prices are 
concerned; 

(2) the resale price of land sold before 1959 but not yet fully developed 
and therefore unbuilt which is lower than DDA auction prices in com- 
parable localities but certainly very high compared to the pre-1950 level 
of prices in the very same colonies; 

(3) a much lower price for land allotted by DDA on a no-proht-no-Iosx 
basis though we have our doubts about the interpretation of the formula 
for fixing such prices; and 

(4) the lowest land prices in. of course, the unauthorized colonies. 

For the second category of land we have just listed there are again two sets of 
pficts— OTtt VTi wfext TatiTity and Xht c^kt in Wack, 

There is also the distinction between freehold land and leasehold land. The 
ground rent is 2} per cent per annum on leasehold land and therefore the price 
of these two types of land at their face value is not strictly comparable. 

We have also the phenomenon of sympathetic rise in land prices. For example, 
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m.ddlc-class residential locality of Delhi from «« onwards 
Prueptrs 


1949 

19S2 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1965 

1966 

1967 


Prite per tq y<^d 

(R*) 

3-4 
8-10 
15-17 
8-10 
18-20 
20-22 
22-24 
30-35 
50-65 
90-100 
110-125 
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It may be noted that in 1955 this locality was threatened by flood and prices 

fell suddenly r,.— p. in to Rs 20 per sq yard 

In more afilueni colonies the price . , 0-0 current price in these 

when the land was first sold 1955 and I9» the ca 

localities ranges from Rs j fiLie oolicy is generally held respon- 

For this nse m prices the DDVs " ^,his allegauon fo' the 

siblc As we have already *'*"• I ^ ^ot on a scale which could meet 
simple reason that the disposal of . residential land 

even a fair proportion of the we shall refer to the findings of 

Before vse close the discussion on land somewhat similar to ours 

a recent study on land prices in th 

This study concludes 

land pi.cc! in the 1950s tot the properly market 

growth or the rest c! the ™““®„rk! and .5oI t‘e eeonoime 

for all types and uses of Ian operation of the marie 

factors of suppl) and demai^ Me-islaUon concerned with a wide '■ancty 
has ten distorted by a 'oloni' of these Acts, such as the To»^ 

of matters affecling the use of bnd development values, and the 

and Country Planning Act ^ a braie on development until 

Act imposing building 

they were rescinded m the early I , there bad been little deselop- 

rapid increase m land valao »” '^'^“;i^„ta„Tpent op demand, another 

mem m the pieccding twenty yean to rcaiire, howwr. th 

the general increase m P'MI*"® „J^ed Ihe Jbim and 
ceruialy so far as residentcl fl'”" *rrfepmrar 
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control were an injlationarj/ factor because they limited the amount of land 
available in the market.* (emphasis added). 

The DDA can, perhaps, seek solace from Britain's experience! 


Recommendations 

Before we come to our recommendations in regard to control of high land 
prices, we wish to emphasize the need for a complete reorientation in the 
Government's land policy in favour of a land and housing policy. We shall 
explain this point briefly. The present trend of thinking, as reflected in the 
enunciation of land policy in the First, Second, Third and Fourth Five Year 
Plans as well as in the reports and recommendations of several committees 
appointed to consider urban land policy and allied problems, is to blame 
f peculation for high land prices on a priori grounds without any study of the ' 
land market. The standard solution offered is to control land prices by enforcing 
a string of new taxes and levies. Here there are two distinct problems— the 
problem of bringing down land prices is conceptually and operationally diflerent 
from the problem of raising flnances through fiscal measures or, for that matter, 
the problem of mopping up unearned increments in laod transactions. We must 
face the fact that land prices cannot be brought down by more taxes on land. 
We must make it dear at once that sve are not opposed to more taxes on land; 
in fact, our investigation reveals that, because of extensive tax evasion, most of 
the profits on land transactions are io reality tax-free and that the true rate of 
profit is fabulous. This, however, has nothing to do with speculation. It is more 
a function of the operation of black money in the land market in a big way. 

Our basic ob/eciion to the present land policy is that it tends to regard 
developed residential land as an end in itself and to relegate housing to the 
background The DOA's housingprogrammeis no more than an apology for a 
realistic housing programme for meeting Delhi’s requirements. Of course, our 
argument will be immediately countered by saying that the DDA primarily 
undertakes to dcielop land and rot to build houses. It is precisely this policy 
which we are seeking to oppose. As our investigation has revealed, while it is 
highly profitable to invest in land, it is not equally profitable to invest in housing, 
especially middle-class housing, let alone housing for low-income groups. 

As a result, there has been a growth of luxury housing in Delhi at the cost of 
middle-class and low-income group housing. Scarce resources like cement 
have gone into upper-class housing, apart from the fact that the requirements of 
upper-class housing raise the over-all price of building construction. The DDA 
has, by its policy of auctioning land at high prices, facilitated the construction 
of luxury housing in Delhi. The justification for charging high prices was that 
the DDA had to earn a profit on the sale of plots to rich people in order to 
invest money in building houses for the low-income groups. 

The question therefore arises, is it practicable to have an urban land policy . 

•E F. Mills: “Land Values in the United Kingdom Since 194S," Iniernotional Social 
SciVnf* Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 196S, p. 525. 
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for developing and disposing land with a grudging attention to low cost hous- 
ing and another housing policy which is independent of an urban land policy 7 
If our ultimate objective is housing, the cost of land and the cost of building as 
ttcU as the returns on land and the returns on housing must be considered 
together and not piecemeal as is done today We have therefore grave doubts 
whether the DDA will ever succeed m solving the housing problem of Delhi 
even if it succeeds m developing and disposing land on a large scale, which 
It IS unable to do at present 

We have, therefore, serious misgivings about the working of the Large 
Scale Acquisition, Development and Disposal Scheme of the DDA launched 
IQ 1959 Some mechanism must be evolved whereby the DDA can ensure large- 


scale development of housmg also In the light of these observations we submit 
the following recommendations for the consideration of our planners, policy 
makers and administrators In making these recommendations we have in mind 
the paramount objective of the Svelfare of the common man in Delhi 

(1) The DDA should modify its Large Scale Acquisition, Development and 
Disposal Scheme and introduce \amtdizit\y&Large-Scale Acquisition, Develop 
mnt end House Construction Scheme, with the pnme objective of supplying 
land and houses on a massive scale to meet the present desperate situation 

(2) The DDA should take a lesson from the financial working of private 
colonizing companies before 1959 and sell land to people even before actual 
development and collect money in instalments It is possible, as the experience 
of the private colonizers has shown, to evolve a self financing scheme and to 
cater into the land business without a large initial capital 

(2) The DDAshould reformulate Its poli^ordevelopingland for sale to tic 

I*op!e through auction It should develop landprimarily for the middle-class and 
lower income-group people and leave the nch to their own devices The present 
policy of charging 2^ per cent ground rent on leasehold land should be re- 
considered in favour of a policy of levying a nominal ground rent 

(4) The DDA should revise its prKC policy for allotted land and ado^ 
«nct no-profit no loss formula If this is done the pnee of land cannot exceed 
" 25 per $q yard, 

y fhe DDA should evolve a realistic bousing policy aiming at block 

^cfiica/expaanon and discontinue, except ID special cases, sale of in 

P'ots It IS not necessary to think in terms of co-operaUve housing alone In 
wnlmcnM allachment 10 co-operativc housmg has no basis The 
stf^ 'ncoiiragc tho formatioo at bid and houms "" 

■1,1 iJ ““’“'tnial pnnciples nilh a view to matang pro6t In fact, the DOA 
“ take a bold step and give land to such companies on a no-profit no o 
tbese compames build block housmg and sell these houses ^ 
»rt 1 **^ m'ddle-class and low-income group people and the ou 

®«ordance with DDA specifications In other words, people shou d 
lolwttB accommodation and not plots This will go a ^ 

housit- ,* ‘^*'®^ofhigh returns on transactions in land and low re u 

oru,. ^ private companies are given raw land at low rates (on e 
^ 'wt of acquisition plus a surcharge) they would certainly come forward. 
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develop the land and build houses and make a fairly high profit. Of course, if 
the condition that they build only blocks of flats for middle-income-group 
people is not imposed, these companies will build only luxury houses. They 
would also fry to evade the nhole business of house building and dream of 
going back to their old business of buying land at cheap rates and selling it 
after development (even the modest sale prices brought handsome returns). 
Our scheme is totally different. Il implies a Joint endeavour of the public <wtAo- 
ritles and privafe companies. The DDA finds it difficult to acquire, develop and 
dispose of land on a really large-scale owing to limitation! of finance and 
administrative procedure. According to our scheme, the DDA will acquire 
land and supervise the development of such land and the house construction 
on it by private land and housing companies which will have to sell these houses 
at controlled rales. Private companies will be attracted to the scheme for the 
simple reason that if there n-ere a land defreeze today and they had to acquire 
raw land, the cost of acquisition would not be four annas per sq. yd. as id the 
good old days but at least Rs. 20. They should, therefore, welcome the handing 
over to them of DDA-acquired bnd on condition that they build houses. Our 
estimate is that the proposed land and housing companies will make a profit of 
30 to 40 per cent. The people ofDelbi will also get themach needed relief if land 
is sold dt the rate of Rs. 25 per sq. yard and 2-room flats are sold for Rs. 10,000. 
Of course, a hire-purchase scheme will have to be introduced. This should be 
possible in a joint venture of DDA and private companies. Under the scheme, 
the possibility of renting out bouses at standard rents determined by the rent 
controller may also be explored. 

(6) As regards raising finances, we do not see any reason why, in view of the 
fact that housing ts a basic need, the DDA should not operate wholly on a no- 
profit-no-loss basis. As for subsidy for slum clearance programmes, etc., there 
are enough luxury houses in Delhi which can be taxed at special rates. For 
example, we would suggest 3 taxon lawns ia Delhi subject, of course, to certain 
Specifications. 

(7) In order to solve the housing problem, mass housing should be developed 
as an industry, preferably in the public sector. 

(8) As we have pointed out, the Delhi Master Plan has been grossly violated 
and the whole of Delhi is studded with hundreds of ugly, sub-standard, un- 
authorized colonies. The difficult task of a thorough evaluation of the working 
of the Master Plan and its revision must be immediately taken up by the DDA. 

(9) There are far too many agencies concerned with land and housing and the 
least that we can ask for is a central clearing house for all manner of data 
without which no policy can be formulated or evaluated. For example, even 
such simple data as the number of approved houses built in Delhi from year to 
year are not readily available. Steps should also be taken to prepare an up-to- 
date and detailed map of Delhi showing the urban sprawl. If necessary, aerial 
photography should be resorted to for tUs purpose. No physical planning is 
possible in the absence of such maps. 

(10) The DDAshouldgivcserionsthcaightto the need for further acquisition - 
of land beyond the urbanizable limits ofDdhi and also to the urgent need for 
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THE 3ICH AND THE NEW RICH IN DELHI- 
THEIR LAND AND HOUSES 


When Edwin Lutyens was commissioned to plan and design New Delhi in 1 9 1 2, 
Herbert Baker, one of his associates, wrote to him: 

“It is really a great event in the history of the world and of architecture, that 
rulers should have the strength and sense to do the right thing. It would 
only be possible now under a despotism— some day perhaps democracies will 
follow.. . . I wonder what you will do — whether you will drop the language 
and classical tradition.. . . It must not be Indian, nor English, or Roman, 
but U must be Imperial . . . Hurrah for de$potisml‘ 

In spite of the “hurrah for socialism'’ which' is the prevailing fashion in 
New Delhi, out housing poUdes and programmes are still haunted by the 
“hurrah for despotism”. The gap between rhetoric and reality is perhaps no- 
where as great as in New Delhi. In thiscity,the architectural style is still a hang- 
over of the imperial theme dominating New Delhi, the housing standards are 
still colonial, the municipal laws and bye-laws obsolete and the housing policy 
subsidises the privileged few in the higher-inwjosc*groups. People who own 
cars very often live within walking distance of their olBces while the poor who 
cannot afford to buy even cycles are settled on the outskirts of the city. Scarce 
building materials have been diverted to build huge mansions for almost every 
Ministry: Krishi Bhavan, Udyog Bhavan. Yojana Bhavan, Rail Bhavan, 
Transport Bhavan, Shram ShaktiBhavan.Indraprastha Bhavan, ShastriBhavan, 
Patel Bhavan, and st^oa, bat primary school children have still to study in 
tents, braving the extreme heat and cold of Delhi. The ministers and high 
officials who have air-conditioned offices are allotted first-floor rooms while 
the juniormost officers without air-condiUoning facilities arc given rooms on 
the fifth floor. Thanks to the beautification schemes. New Delhi today is studded 
with lovely fountains but taps run dry for several hours every day in many 
localities. 

New Delhi is full of luxury housing, thanks to the ^plomatic personnel, the 
foreign experts, and the offices of several so-called research institutions. The 

» Christopher Hussey; Vie Life of Sir EMt UUyeta. London, Country Life Ltd,, 1953, 
p 247. 
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renls of these houses aie often paid lo foreign cunency The Delhi Development 
Authority which takes years to acquire land and develop it sells residential land 
to the rich through auctions on the plea of collecting money for the poor On 
these DDA-auclioned plots luxury houses go up, and the neh get richer Rich 
Indians living in Singapore and Bangkok are enthusiastic bidders m DDA 
auctions This land is “sold ’ on lease and the ground rent is 2} per cent on the 
premium But in a new colony for displaced persons from East Pakistan svhere 
the land (on lease) is suppo^Kl to be “sold ’ to refugees on a no profit-no-loss 
basis, the ground rent is 3 per cent per year on the premium 

The mmimum rent for a one room tenement m Delhi is anywhere between 
Rs 60 and Rs 80 per month The Delhi Development Authority is selhng land 
at the rate of Rs 60 per square metre, and houses for the low mcome group 
for anything between Rs 12,500 and Rs 22,000 If a person belonging to the 
middle income group constructs a house, he has to spend Rs 30.000 to 
Rs 60,000 Can the low income and middle-chst groups afford the high rent 
and the high cost of buildmg houscs?Onc is tempted lo suggest at once a hire- 
purchase scheme But what is the record of such schemes? Let us take the 
etampk orVeJbi ag32a 

The Delhi Development Authority allots houses on a hire-purchase scheme 
for middle income and low income groups in Delhi The middle income group 
JS defined as one earning withio the range of Rs 7,201 to Rs. 15,000 per annum 
ThecostofahouseforsuchagroupisbelweenRs 25,OOOandRs SO.OOOand, 
under the rules, in some locaiiues, the period of hire purchase is five years 
Thus a person has to pay at least Rs 5 000 every year A person getting, say, 
Rs 10,000 a year cannot afford to pay 50 per cent of his income for his housing, 
and if the income is, say, Rs 7,201 a year, how can he possibly pay Rs 5,000, 
that u, about 70 per cent of bis income for housmgVSunilarly, in the case of low- 
income groups, a person who earns Rs, 4,000 a year has to pay anything 
between Rs I2,500andRs 22,CiOOjnfiyeye3rs,accordiDglotieDDAscbcmes 
Suppose his house costs Rs 20,000 be will be required lo pay Rs 4,000 per 
annum which is his total income fa other words, a person in the low mcome 
group IS required to pay 100 per cent of bis income for his housmg This is an 
absurd proposition • 

Myths about Urban Iloosiag 

It IS necessary to explode some of the widespread myths about urban housing 
For example, it is generally assumed that the hardships of the salaried people 
can be mitigated if the house-rent allowance is increased from time to time 
But cxpenence shows that this does not serve any purpose as the rents increase 
faster than the house rent allowance This happens because there is a shortage 
of housing The popular explanation for this shortage is that popuhliort is in- 
creasing fast But is it not also a fact that it is not profitable to build any but 
luxury bouses? 1$ it not true that it is much more profitable just to buy bod and 
do nothing but wait for the unearned increment instead of building middle- 
class houses? Here again the tendency is to bbme bnd speculation and get 
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over the problem. But why not face the fact that we have to think in terms of 
the economics of the housing industry and not jost take a philosophical posil/op. 
Either Government takes up the responsibility for housing, which it cannot for 
obvious reasons, or it encourages the housing industry- The present position is 
to discourage the industry without the Government stepping in. This only 
deepens the crisis. 

The current thinking on housing can be summed up as follows: (I) As far 
as possible people should boy plots and build their own houses (these plots 
may be even as little as 25 sq. yards in area); (2) if they don’t have the money 
they should he given loans on a long*term basis provided they have the capacity 
to pay back the loans; and (3) if they arc loo poor to buy land, build houses 
and pay back loans, they should be given subsidised houses- 

These three principles seem quite reasonable but let us look at the realities of - 
the housing situation. 

The very first thesis, namely, people should buy plots and build bouses is 
inconsistent with the demographic and economic situation in the cities.. India 
is a densely populated country and the cities have the highest density. To think 
in terms of plots of land with a little house, a little kitchen garden and a smaU 
lawn is either utopian or anti-social. The plain fact is that there is not enough 
residential land in the cities to distribute plots to people. And even if this is 
done by encroaching upon the surrounding rural areas, the result will be a 
sprawl which is wasteful and uneconomical in terms of the provision of urban 
infra-structure like water supply, sewerage, electricity, transport and so on. We 
just cannot get away from the fact that cities, and especially Indian cities, must 
be compact areas wUh tugh densities and vertical expansion. 

Let us tarn to the second proposition. Taking loans may be practica! for a 
small fraction of rich and upper-middle<lass people but for the great iruj'ority 
of people, this is an irrelevant proposition. In Delhi one has to spend about 
Ks. I lakh (Rs. 100,000) to buy a plot of land and build a house. For 90 per 
cent of the population it is not a loan but a lottery prize of Rs. 1 lakh which can 
enable them to build a bouse. In rural areas one can build his own house 
but this is not so in a city unless, of course, it is a sub-standard unauthorized 
construction. The economies of housing should make it clear that for the 
overwhelming majority of the people in cities, owning a house L* a distant 
dream. 

We now come to the third proportion: Let the Government provide sub- 
sidised housing for the weaker sections of the population. But in India, the 
majority of the population is economically weak. And how many things can 
the Government subsidise? Food, clothing, housing, education, medical 
aid ... ? The Government would never have enough money to solve even the 
dousing proditm mlnnr. 

In urban Delhi house rents have risen so tugh in the last few years that a 
person with an income of Rs. 200 per month has to spend 70 per cent of Jus 
income on house rent alone because Rs. 140 per month is about the miairnum 
rent in Dellu today for a set of two rooms. Putting food and house rent together 
one arrives at a figure which is 140perccntofthe incomelThe inevitable result 
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IS a cutting down on housing and taking refuge in slums and unauthorized 
structures m unauthorized colonies 

The Delhi Master Plan was confronted with this dilemma while providing 
for housing standards In 1957, according to the calculations of the Mimstry of 
Works, Housing and Supply, the economic rent for a one-room dwelling unit 
of average standard was R 5 28 pet month while a two-room dwelluig had an 
economic rent of Rs 41 per month But according to the Greater Delhi Survey 
conducted by V K R V Rao and P B Desai m 195S, 82 per cent of the 
households m Delhi earned less than Rs 250 per month Die average household 
income m Delhi was estimated at R» 18S Commenting on this, the Delhi 
Master Plan said’ 

. this shows that an average household does not cam enough to pay the 
econoimc rent of even a single-room dwclfing unit Assuming 10 per cent 
of the household income as rent paying capacity, only 20 per cent of the 
total households can afford unaided housing for themselves This is apparently 
the fundamental reason which makes the bousing programme inefTective, 
since housing for at least 80 per cent will bare to be subsidised by the Govern- 
ment* 

The results of a recent study done by «$ on the rent structure of sw posh 
localities in Hesv Delhi based on municipal records for 19S4-6S reveal the 
picture presented in Table I (it may be noted that the tents recorded for mum* 
cipal assessment of taxes tend to be underesumates) The average monthly rent 
in these colomes was Rs 700 (Table 2) 

There is a concentration of foreign embassy staff, foreign experu, private 
company oUces and guest house and semt-Govemment and Government 
establishments in these colonies (Table 3) Judged by the number of vacant 
houses (Table 4) there is a surplus of U-Sector bousing in New Delhi today 


TABLE 1 — Pek Cf'n' CBnusimoN of Houses is Six Hew Oeuu Locauties 
BY RANce OF Mosnav Rest 1964-^ 


Jteni ptr momh 

<R*1 

fer ctiu of hovsti 

Less than lOO 

IDO 

JOO-MO 

MX 

2CO-50O 

2SJ 

SOO-IOCO 

196 

1000-2000 

161 

2000-3000 

60 

3030 End o'Yf 

Z8 

TOTAl. 100 0 


• Delhi DevtlormenlAuihoniy troj/erWan Toe Vol I, New Delhi 1961 
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TABLE i— AvER-voE MoKiW-t Riwr IN Suxeno Coionies in New Delhi 


Ccy 

Arerage Rent 
(Rs.) 

Friends Colony 

1,567 

Sunder Nagai 

1,223 

NDSE II 

582 

Greater Kailash I 

459 

NDSE I 

282 

Haur Kbat Enclave 

185 


TABLE 3.— Per Cent of Houses Occumed #v Foreigners, Companv ExECimvES, etc. 

Cetony 

Per cent 

Sunder Nagar 

39.3 

Friends Colony 

53.9 

NDSE H 

10.4 

Hsuz Kbas Enclave 

6.8 

Greater Kadash 1 

5.8 

NDSE 1 

3.7 


Total 15.6 


TABLE 4.— P» Cent of 


Colony 

Perernr 

Greater Kailash ( 

34.6 

NDSE 11 

24.8 

NDSE I 

19.4 

Hauz Khas Fnclave 

7.6 

Friends Colony 

1 0 

Sunder Nagat 

0.4 


All this fits neatly with Krishnamurti's (finis: “The power elite sets the 
standards for the style of living.... The standards are set at the top which 
include A*type bungalows . . . air.conditioned offices and bed-rooms, refri- 
gerators, limousines, air-conditioned railway and Caravelle air-travel, select 
clubs and restaurants. . ..* 

At the other extreme, in Delhi loday there are 193 unauthorized colonies built 
in complete disregard of municipal standards which house over 5 lakh people. 

• e V Knshnamurli, “Power Elite Planning for People's Welfare,” Economic and 
Pobitcai iVeekly, 27 May 1967, pp. 959-76. 
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These people live under the constant tlueat of demohtion of their houses by 
municipa] squads 

New Delhi used to be a city of midd/e-class people Today the middle-class is 
vanishing In the last fifteen years the polarization m housing standards has 
been continuously increasing The future u dismal The exclusive urban pre- 
serves — the U-sector colonies — and the sprawling, proliferating unauthorized 
colonies will further heighten the disparity in housing standards But, surely, a 
place will be reserved for the graveyard of our “socialistic pattern of society ” 

The New Ridt io « Delhi Fringe Village 

The Law of Land Acquisition and Compensation of 1894 still governs the 
acquisition of land for public purposes * Under Section 4 of this Act, Govern- 
ment notifies Its intention to acquire land for a public purpose and notices are 
served to the owners of the notified land Under Section SA of the Act, all 
objections of land owners arc invited witbm 30 days of the notification Under 
Section 6, the mtention of acquiring a particular piece of land becomes concrete 
and the details are published in the official gazette, and under Section 7 the 
Collector makes an order for the actual possession of the land by Government 
It IS important to note that the compensation paid is at ibe prevailing market 
rate on the date of the notification under Section 4 of the Act As is well known, 
there are considerable time lags between the notificauon under Section 4 and the 
actual possession of land under Section 7 and the land usually lies frozen for 
several years Therearealsonumerouscasesofprolosfedhiigation Duringthis 
intervnniog period, land prices nse but the compeosatioa paid takes no note of 
this rise in prices So (here ts a feelmg in many quarters that the Law of Land 
Acquisition is unjust insofar as it depnvcs land owners (and these axe not always 
big land-owners) of any share in the huge profits made by private colonizers 
and Government through the ultimate auction of the acquired land 

An interesting problem for investigation, therefore, is what happens to the 
Jand-owaers who have to part with ihcir land? What do they do with the money 
they receiv e as compensa tion ? Do they join the ranks of the landless proletana t ? 
Do they squander away (he money in conspicuous consumption or do they 
mvest It in productive enterprises? Is there any shift in the occupational pattern 
of persons whose lands are acquired? What, on the whole, has been the impact 
of land acquisition on people who have received considerable sums of money 
on account of such compensation? 

In an attempt to answer some of these questions we conducted a survey based 
on personal interviews in a fringe viJlage of Delhi We met with opposition at 
the initial stages because of suspicionoo thepart of the awardees that we were 
income tax people m disguise It took quite some time for us to overcome this 
initial difficulty but we did finaHy succeed (at least, that is what we fed) m 
collecting fairly reliable data But because of the time involved, we had to res- 

* A comprehensive review ot tha Act bu bra usdertskRi receat]/ See Covenunest ot 
India lupof! eftke Land AeiivhilloHRnUwCtmamlt**^ Land Ac^iiisition Arr JJW. Delhi. 
1971 
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trict the survey to only 28 housebolds. This survey may, therefore, be treated 
as a pilot investigation. W'c may point out that we had at least one yardstick to 
assess the reliability of our data in respect of the total amount of compensation 
money and wc did not have to depend on the figures given by the respondents 
which would iuive invariably been gross underestimates. Before launching the 
survey, wc collected from Government records detailed plot-by-plot data of 
the land acquired and the compensation paid. 

The viliage under study is on the outskirts of New Delhi where the land was 
acquired by the Delhi Development Authority for a new Government housing 
qolony. The total land acquired was 7,261 bighas over the period 1957-67. The 
total con>pensatioii paid by Government was Jls. 2.11 crores. Tfie land was 
acquired in several stages. Initially. 4,000 Wghfli were acquired in 1957 and the 
process continued till all the 7,251 h/ghai were acquired by 1967. The total com- 
pensation was paid in 26 awards spread over Ihe priod 1953 to J967. 

We summarize below our main findings in respect of 28 households which 
parted with their land comprising 1,337 bigbas (one bigha = 1,003 sq. yards) 
and received total compensation amounting to a little over Rs. 27 lakhs 
(Rs. 2.200,000). On an average, the cost of acquisition was R$. 2.90 per sq. yard. 
The maximum area acquired from the 28 land-owning households was 375 
bighas and the minimum "as 1 1 blgbas while the maximum compensation paid 
was a little over Rs. 7 lakhs (Rs. 700,000) and the minimum was Rs. 5,000. The 
average share per household was about Rs. 1 lakh. Tlie distribution of these 
28 households by amount of compensation received is as followst 


Amount of Cempmsatlon paid 

number of Houitlioliii 

Below Ri. 10,000 

2 

Ri. 10,000 to 20,000 

8 

Rs. 20,000 to !a,000 

13 N 

Rs. 50.000 lo 100.000 

2 

OvrrBs. 100,000 

3 

TWM. 2S 


Before we turn to the investment of this compensation money, it is important 
to note that the awardees were paid by cross^ cheque and not in cash. Our 
inquiry reveals that hardly any money was taken out of the banks in the first 
six months. In other words, there was no impulsive spending out of the huge 
amounts of money received by the land-owners who were ail Jat cultivators. It 
is also worth noting that half the number of awardees were illiterate and re- 
ceived no institutional or Governmental help in making their decision about the 
investment of the compensation money. Of course, these villagers did discuss 
among themselves the dilferenl avenues of investment but our survey reveals 
that, by and large, they did not strike any bright idea except to put the money 
into buying land elsewhere. One awardee, however, put some money in a private 
finance company which promised a high rate of interest but the company 
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coUapsed and the awardee came to gnrf The cti tire village came to know about 
this and that was the end of putting any more money m private companies One 
of the awardees went into the tan business while another started a ‘commercial 
college” (a typing and shorthand school) Two more put their money in brick 
kilns while another started a dairy In spite of our repeated interviews we could 
not get any data on the purchase of gold and ornaments However, one of the 
most interesting revelations was the political aspirations of the new rich and 
the amount of money spent in lighliag (though unsuccessfully) elections 
Though the awardees themselves gave a very low figure (lower than the legal 
maximum) for the amount of election expenditure the circumstantial and other 
evidence which we collected revealed that the election expenses were as high as 
Rs 187,400 One ofths awardees spent over Rs 150,000 (excluding Rs 40 000 
given as donations to some edjcational institutions) for a parliamentary seat 
while another awardee spent about Rs 37000 for a Metropolitan Council 
seat 

Ofthe 28 households which lost their land 12 had already bought agricultural 
land in other villages, while the remaining 16 were watting to buy land It was 
found that land acquired from the 12 households was 891 b!^has and the com 
pensation paid was Rs 23 24 UVhs while the land bought by the 12 households 
after the compensation money was received comprised 1,437 bighas and the 
amount spirit was Rs 5 74 lakhs In other words, the persons who lost their 
land acquired over 60 per cent more land, but spent only 25 per cent of the 
compensation money It may also be noted that there was little evidence to 
show that while purchasing land the rootire was speculation That is to say, bo 
elfort was made to buy land on the urban fringe of Delhi in the hope that prices 
would rise The villagers adopted a safe policy of buymg ognculiural land at a 
cheap rate in distant areas, as far away as 40 miles in Haryana State It is also 
worth noting that, without a single exception, every household which pur* 
chased land increased the area of land under its possession and yet conserved 
the major portion of its compensation money m bank accounts But there W4S 
8 general reluctance to invest on agricultural improvement The ambition was 
just to become landlords Most households leased out the newly acquired land 
The new status of these families had a good effect on the education of their 
children Earlier, the children used to work on the farms Now they arc alt 
going to school They are now the children of landlords and their labour is no 
more required on the distant farms owned by their parents 
None of our respondents admitted that they sjicnt any money on dnnk 
However, il was generally admitted that the incidence of drinking had increased 
AV ww.v; J.t rrssrk io gtMni inti aT rw»i«3V>UAtv Lbf ■rey'O.odf.P.t.s 

said that they were spending more money on vegetables than before (it may be 
noted that Jats arc vegetaruns) There W-as no other notable improvement m 
the general level ofliving except in the case of one respondent who purchased a 
car end another who purchased a raolof'cyxl* 

Table 5 summanzes the pattern of disposition of the compensation mon-^ 

To sum up, our survey shows that as a result o^ the aequmtion of land by 
Government in a fnnge vilJagc of urban D'lhi large amojots of money were 
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put into the bands of cultivators who were by and large illiterate and who re> 
ceived no help in deciding how to invest this money. As a positive measure we 
recommend that Government should, in such situations, form house-building 

TABLE 5 or DspounoN or CoMrDOATicFN Money 




Total 

emount 

Rs. 

PefefM 

(A) Bank Accounts, etc. 


U57.0M 

53.23 

(1) Fixed deposits (Bank) 


760,51» 

29.83 

(2) Savings account (Bank) 


372.100 

14 59 

(3) Savings account (PO) 


70,350 

Z76 

(4) B<»d 


100,000 

3.92 

(3) Money loaned 


36,600 

l^t 

(6) Finance compares 


5,000 

020 

(J) Gash in band 


8,000 


(fi) Insurance premia 


4,300 

O.IS 

(B) Purchase of Land 


573,300 

22 49 

(C) Development Expenses on Farm 


86.300 

3.39 

(1) Weils and tube-wells 


29,ce0 


(2) Tractor 


20,000 

0.78 

(3) Construction and sheds 




(4) Diesel engine . 


10.000 

0.39 

(5) Implements and bullocks 


9,000 

0.35 

(D) Construction of Houses 


17J.OOO 

6.71 

(E) Special Expeaditure 


139.200 

5.46 

(1) Repayment of loan 


3,200 

0.13 

(2) On marriage 


14,500 


(3) Illness 


1,000 

OM 

(4) Education 


24,000 

094 

(5) Election* 


24,000 

094 

(6) Donations 


40,000 

1.57 

(J) Supplementing family budget 


32.300 

U7 

(F) Conspicuous Consumption 


23.000 

0.90 

(1) Car 


19,500 

0.76 

(2) Moior<ycle 


3,500 

0.14 

(G) Investment 


199,330 

7 82 

(1) Brick-kiln 


172,000 

6.75 

(2) Taxi 


12,000 

0.47 

(3) Commercial college 


10.000 

0.39 

(4) Dairy 


5,350 

0.21 


Totas. 

2^49,600 

100 00 


‘This is the reported figure; our estuna'ce is Rs. 1.87,400. 
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societies (for urban housing) and induce the awardees to invest at least a major 
portion of their compensation money in such societies This will serve the twm 
purpose of raising the much needed mouey for housing finance and also of 
ensuring that the illiterate villagers* money is safe and properly invested Such 
societiescould benin on sound business principles, assunngconlmued profit to 
the shareholders — the villagers whose land is acquired for a public purpose In 
the absence of such a scheme, much of the money paid as compiensation lies 
blocked m banks Our survey does not reveal that the persons who lost their 
land have jomed the ranks of the landless proletariat On the contrary, they 
are on their way to joining the emerging new «ch It can be argued however, 
that they would have been richer if Section 4 of the Land Acquisition Act of 
1894 had not specifically mentioned that the compensation paid should be at 
the market rate on the date of such notification In other words, the average 
compensation of Rs 2 90 per sq yard would have been much higher if the 
compensation was paid at the market rate on the date of actual possession 
of the land by Government (the price of land in the neighbouring pnvate 
colonies of our frmgc village was around Rs 100 per sq yard) If this were 
done, the new rich would have been fabulously rich But it does speak well of 
the Jat cultivators in our fringe village that tbev did not squander away their 
money but bought more land than they had possessed prior to the acquisition 
of their original land and improved their image and status in their society as 
bigger land owners 



part six 

Urban Planning and Policy 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


SOME ASPECTS OF PLANNING OF 
SATELLITE TOWNS, NEW TOWNS AND 
INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 


One lesson of western urbanoatiOD that the developing countries may 
profitably lea^ is that it is economical lo (he long run -to have an overall policy 
for gui^ng the course of the urbanization process from the very beginning of 
development 

The observations of Catherine Bauer are pertinent 

It » sometimes assumed that the general principles for urban planning and 
improvement are universal, equally applicable to London and Tokyo, 
Bombay and San Franasco But this seeming sinuJarjty between the jsetro* 
politao problems of advanced and developing countries can be highly mis 
leading For the dynamics of 2f>t]i century urban development m Asia is 
quite diSbrent m many respects from that in England or North Ametii,a 
Fundamental distinctions in tune and place, as well as m degree of indus*^ 
trialization, all tend to afiect the whole process, including the nature of the 
problems and the method of attacking them > 

In the developing countnes, the process of economic transition commenced 
dunng the colonial period But (he actual development ssas limited, tardy and 
unbalanced and was oriented to the needs of the colonial powers Urbanization 
did make its appearance during the colonial period but it resulted in the growth 
of primate cities, some of which emerged into agglomerations of quite un- 
manageable size like Calcutta and Djakarta These cities functioned essentially 
as trade and administrative centres Their integration with the domestic economy 
and with the regional hinterlands around them remained extremely partial 
TIhm'grsjwdb wav-ilupihCiSR’alAnf nih-WArAde- 

Bients were designed to accommodate the ruling elite and military personnel 
The colonial urban sector in general was thus characterized by an acute degree 
of congestion of people in sub-standard housing deprived of social and muni- 

* Catiienne Bauer The Optimum fatlern of Urbam-Uion Does Asm Need a T)pe of 

Regional Phmungf Working Paper tor the UN Seminar on Regional Planning, Tokyo 
1955. pp 12. 
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cipal services. The manner in which urbanization occurred brought about also 
the retainment of rural modes of living within cities. 

Economic dcvelopmen t has been an emergins force in aost of these countries 
since the end of the second world vrar. This development has been directed 
towards the building up of basic economic overheads. A number of heavy as 
well as light industries began to be established. But, for the most part, the 
development is still in its first phase of laying down the foundations. Even so, 
there has been considerable acceleration of the process of urbanization. This 
acceleration is evidently related to the general process of rapid population 
growth which is rendering rural communities increasingly incapable of accom- 
modating further increases of population. This has led to aggravation of pro- 
blems faced in larger cities and has therefore served to lend a great deal of 
urgency to the question of urbanization. The problem that further development 
must take into consideration has assumed two well-defined aspects: (a) the 
quesuon of the growth of existing primate cities, and (h) the setting up of new 
communities to meet the demands of economic development. 

The application of the lessons of western urbanization by the developing 
countries is, at least in theory, facilitated by the fact that they are undertaking 
economic development through the agency of national planning. Planning 
promises adequate account being taken of social needs as distinguished from 
the individual interest that was the motive force behind western industrialization. 
In order to apply this lesson, planning has to be so comprehensive as to permeate 
all sectors of the economy and to take, at (he same time, a fairly long-range 
perspective. What is crucial in the process Is to achieve progressive integration 
of the diiferent sectors of economic activity through a phased programme of 
technological advancement. The major handicap faced by these countries is the 
current low level of incomes, lack of capital, and the great paucity of the foreign 
exchange resources needed for meeting imports of capital goods and technical 
knowhow The prospects of economic development axe, however, enhanced on 
account of the increasing role that foreign aid from advanced countries is playing 
in their development. 

It is possible to envisage the structure of economy that will sooner or later 
emerge as the development potential is released in these countries. It will be a 
structure where the status ofsecondaiyandtertiarysectors willcoraparefavour- 
ably with the agricultural or primary sector. This change will be reflected also in 
the composition of the labour force in which the share of industry, transport, 
trade and services will increase at Ibccost of agricultural employment. Corres- 
pondingly, spatial patterns of population distribution will change in favour of the 
urban sector as against the rural sector. In this process, there is need for a posi- 
litv pol/c}’ which will help Jhe Ktislingaad Bewselthment uaHs fvilhh the urban 
sector in playing the role of promoting economic growth. The general criterion 
for such a positive policy should be tfic functional integration of settlement 
units at different levels of the economy. In the evolution of such an integrated 
national pattern of development, new towns and satellite towns will clearly 
play a major role. 

The case for development of new towns and redevelopment of the existing 
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towns jn parlicular and thereby evolviog a suitable pattern of populauon dis- 
tribution rests on the ground that settlements are a conditioning factor in the 
process of growth and efficient conduct of economic activity The content of 
modification of the population distribution as determined by location, function, 
size and internal structure of new and ‘Yenovated” towns will necessaniy 
depeno on the nature of economic development in general and technological 
advancement m particular Technology will play a crucial role in three specific 
fields of the progres«ing economy, namely, iramport, power generation and 
manufactunng The role of technology in a^cultural producuon is also 
relevant here 

Technological development in the field of transport is particularly important, 
for it will be the means by which different communities wJl be integrated In 
most of the developing countries, transport and communications are grossly 
deficient During colonial rule, railways were developedin many of the develop- 
ing countries but they were designed to link hinterlands with ports and operated 
to promote the subservient rote oftbe domestic economies The existing railway 
systems have, therefore, to be extended and readipted to suit the new require- 
ments of economic development Burn must be recognized that 10 wew of the 
heavy investments involved and, especially, the foreign exchange requirements, 
the crucial role m the process will be that of road transport In several develop- 
ing countries, extensive programmes of road development have been undertaken 
These are designed (0 link hitherto isolated communities with regional and 
national reslres It is apparent, however, that the bulk of transport development 
IS yet to come and it should be possible, therefore, to guide this development 
with a view to rendering it suitable for the emerging pattern of population 
distribution 

The second important field of technologKal deselopment is power generation 
Power generation had been grossly neglected in economies under colonial rule 
Limited exploitation of coal resourccsdid take place Electricity was introduced, 
but generation rested on oil and diesel or thermal power H>dro-clectric power 
generation remained exceptional It is Ibis field of hjdro-electric poAcr genera- 
tion that has attracted the attention of the developing countries A renew of 
the available literature suggests that hydro-elrctric power has considerable 
potentialities of development in most of these countnes In India, for example, 
development during the first two five-year plans has been heavily loaded with 
multi-purpose nver-valley projects Some of these have already been completed 
The installed power capacity has increased from 23 million fcw to 5 7 
million kw during the first decade of planning (1951 61), The present pro- 
grammes of power development suggest that, in most of these countries, an 
electric gnd will play a major role mtbe field of power supply In India, plans 
have been laid out to envelop the entire southern part of the country with a 
unified network of an electric gnd system in the next few j«ars Ultimately, it is 
expc«ed that the entire country will have easy access to power through an 
electnc gnd. This will mark a revolution in the field of power supply This type 
of power development promises considerable scope for adaptation of the spatial 
pattern of population distribution 
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The problem or technological development in the manufacturing field is 
rather involved. It is clear that this secondary sector will expand greatly in the 
course of development. Division of labour and specialization of function, and 
mechanization of processes will progressively assume greater importance. In 
this connection, it is pertinent to mention that the laissez fairs industrialization 
ofthe West led to large agglomerations in search not only ofJocation and scale 
economies but also of what have been called urbanization economies* which 
accrue on account of the size of population, infra-structure facilities and services 
provided in cities and the easy access to commercial and other facilities shared 
in common by different types of industries. It must be noted that two of 
the factors that led to centripetal trends in manufacturing activities, namely, 
“mobile” electricity and road transport, are likely to play a relatively much 
more Important role in industrialization of the currently developing countries 
than was the case in the comparable stages of development in industrialized 
countries. The question really is one of balancing the different types of 
economies of scale, location and urbanization. In the context of recent Western 
experience it does appear (hat urbanization economies are not so vital for 
manufacturing activity as the economies of scale and location. 

The task in the field of fnanufacturing is one of channelling new industrial 
activity so as to counteract centrifugal tendencies noticed in particular in the 
organized private sector of the economy. This is rendered possible by the fact 
that economic development is planned and is operated through the regulative 
powers of the government, especially in the field of licensing of new industries 
and the expansion of existing industries. In this connection it roust be noted 
that, In practice, vety often political and other local interests tend to compromise 
the eeoaofflle principles of industrial location. This adds to the SKial costs of 
industrialization.* 

In most of (he developing countries, (he bulk of the manufacturing sector 
consists of small-scale and household establishments. These are neither ade- 
quately mechanized nor do they employ skilled labour and their levels of pro- 
ductivity are low. The problem here is to modernize, mechanize and rationalize 
the whole small-industry sector. Many of these countries have launched schemes 
in this field as part of their development plans. Among these programmes, the 
most promising is that of industrial estates which are designed to establish 
planned industrial communities of small and medium size in which a pool of 
modern services needed by small individual entrepreneurs is provided. In the 
developing countries there is conriderable scope for modernizing the private, 
unorganized manufacturing sector through the instrument of industrial estates. 


' For a theoretical exposition of (he diBeretUlj^s of economies, seeWalier Locaihn 
and Space Economy: A general theory nhllng to tndiislrhl heatlon, marJter areas, land use, 
trade and urban structure. New York, 1956, Chapter 8. 

• It may be pointed out, however, that most existinz small towns in developing countries 
are extremely deficient in industrial infia-strueture and, under existing conditions, the big cities 
continue to have definite advantages for the private entrepreneur. One cannot get past this 
problem by saying that in the big dties sodal costs are high. As long as there is a private 
sector, considerations of private cost eaanot be ignored. 
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The requirements of planned decentralnaljon* should be tept m view when 
taking decisions in regard to location of industries It is possible to evolve 
patterns of technological development in the secondary sector which arc neither 
contingent on large urban units nor lead to agglomerations of unmanageable 
size 

While technological development m the above-mentioned fields will determine 
the basic patterns of population redistnbution, other aspects of economic 
development still influence the policy of Ibc functional development of com- 
munities The most important of these factors is the problem of the growing 
pressure of population which manifests iiself in diflerent forms like rural under- 
employment, urban unemployment and the prevalence of a large number of 
marginal occupations in the tertiary sector The question of utilizing the avail- 
able manpower resources as fully as possible and of tiaimng the existing and 
new labour force assumes added importance in the task of economic develop- 
ment The planned supply of qualified manpower through appropriate training 
and educational programmes is increasingly engaging the attention of the plan- 
ners The existing cities have limited resources for this purpose New resources 
have to be created and it may be possible to determine the location of new 
facilities m the light of the needs in the different regions * 

The scope for establishing new self-sufficient comnunities as an integral part 
of economic development is thus very large In order to realize these large poten- 
tialities, it IS necessary that the new development he planned at the different 
levels involved The functions for which planned development of new towns 
could be undertaken are varied. New towns are required in the development of 
space-bound natural resources, they are needed for new mining undertakmgs, 

* The coQclusictu of a study of industnaJ estates ifi India art peruaent to our disomioo 
here 

It B very difficult to establish successful estates in baclrward areas wuere the necessary 
Infra structure of communications, ruarkeU and financial faculties u bekma. Someesbtes, 
whidi are situated ui Che neighbourhood of quite large towns olTenrig reasoaxMe emeraJ 
facilities, have severlheless ^en slow lo develop because of a shortage of local entre- 
preneurs and skilled latxnir 

This study injects a dose of realism la the rocnaotic ideas of decentral imbon when it says 
The policy of setting Up estaies at long disUoces fiom their neighbouring towns seems, 
sotneunes to be mistaken for a policy of decentralualion of mdu«ry The problem of 
decentralization is a problem of location and not of siluig. It would be an odd kind of 
decentralisation which merely resulted m estates being put up as far away as possitte from 
their assoaated towns 

P N DharandH-F liVdalt ThtFaleofSmi^CiHerprbtSiitliiiioiEeonomieDeTtlapment 
Bombay, 1961 pp 44-4 J 

* The role of training and the development of enirepreneunat talent and other skills m the 
task of economic development has been brought out by several stud.es sp ons ored by the 
Small Industries Extension Trammg Institute Hyderabad, India See J E. Stepanek and 
others MiatrSali atton b<yond the Striropolls Onveirt Uewirpmenrsfit Vaoti- PapersubmiCted 
to the Far East Ckmference of th« Regional Science Assoaation. Tokyo (Sepleinber J 963). 
This paper points out that to establish a coDCtntntKm of industry wiihmW years similar to 
that existing in Japan today. India would require about 20 COO new enterprises to be esubltshed 
every year (p 19) 
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for exploitation of new oil fields and development of multi-purpose river valley 
projects. Such new colonization has been accelerated in several of the developing 
countries. In India, for example, many new towns have sprung up in areas where 
development activity has for technological reasons been located at or near the 
sources of natural resources. This experience has led to the realization that the 
new towns must be developed as an integral part of regional development and 
these must help regional schemes. There has been a tendency, however, to 
regard such towns as uni-functional* and adequate research has yet to be under- 
taken to examine the scopi for adding new functions unrelated to the raw- 
material in question, but capable of utilizing the overhead facilities that are 
being created. 

New towns are very likely also to play an important role in the progress of 
agricultural economy. Modernization of agriculture depends not only on 
marketing, storage and such other facilities but also on services that are needed 
for improving agricultural practices. There is also the question of absorbing 
the excess load of surplus labour from agriculture, and of dealing with the 
streams of rural to urban migration. The new functions to be undertaken with 
respect to agriculture are, provision of services ineJuding marketing, credit, 
storage, etc., setting up of agro-industries for processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts and for meeting the needs of tools and implements required by the 
peasants, and also development of small-scale light industries producing goods 
for the rural population. In other words, the new towns must meet the demands 
of a broad-based pattern of industrialization keeping in view the requirements 
of the rural sector.’ 

Turning to the situation in the existing big cities, we may mention that apart 
from the Ugh social cost of industrialization involved in further straining the 
meagre social overheads in these cities, there are strictly economic considerations 
which inhibit development of these areas. The utter inadequacy of industrial 
infra-strjicture in these big cities is adversely affecting the efficiency of the in- 
dustries already located there. 

In the existing cities, there is a complex inter-mix of functions; residences 
and commercial and industrial activities co-exist in extreme conditions of con- 
gestion though only a part of the industrial activity in these cities is of the 

• Foe a useful over-all review of new towns in India, see T. J Manlckam, L. R. Vagale and 
others: "New Towiu in India,” in United Nations Report, Fublic Administration Problem 
of New and RoFidly Growing Towns In Asia. New York, 1962 The paper points out: “It is 
regrettable that very lutle research has teen carried out in connexion with the new towns in 
India. It IS therefo'e not possible to assess whether India has succeeded in planning 
adequately for the economic, social and Cultural needs of Che people settled in Che new 
communities” (pp 21-22). 

*■ Ihe two important asperta oC a pragramme of broaif-bassd induslna/iialiba are; “(a) 
development of transportation on the basis of regional planiung, high priority being giveii to 
those lines of communication which will strengthen the growth of nuclei of industrial activity 
in the countryside; and (b) <tevel(9menc of nudei of industrial activity in the rural areas on 
the basis of establishment of small townships having a sound and suitable agro-industrial 
base." B. N. Ganguli: ‘TnsiitutHmal Imp lic a t io ns of a Border Plan with special reference to 
China's Expenenee” in Government tif India; JVperr«/own?rorAe Formulation of the Second 
Five Year Plan. New Ueifii, 195S. p. 531. 
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modem type The bulk of it is conducted m small-scale and handicraft estab- 
lishments These are evidently mefluient and suffer from a number of handi- 
caps, including lack of finance, equipment, technical know how skilled labour, 
etc They arc concentrated in the most congested areas of the cities, the object 
being to keep rn as close touch with the establish'd market as possible The 
value of land occupied hy these industries has soared so high during the last 
decade or so that the current market rents arc very much beyond the capacities 
for these units to shoulder They are, in this sense, extremely over-capitalized 
though on account of the rigid>ty of the rent structure, which is in most cases 
regulated by government control, the actual charges are not high There is a 
clear economic case, therefore, for substitution of thc«e inefficient and un 
economic processing establishments by other umts which can utilize the soace 
much more intensively and pay rentals at uncontrolled market rates 

Apart from this, the econom c case for deconcentiation of population rests 
also oa the ground of inefficiencies occasioned by congestion rn operating 
functions of trade and commerce within the congested parts of th"se cities For 
one thing, the spatial distribution of functions within these cities is such as to 
involve a tremendous amount of cross haulage of both men and materials Thc'e 
axe also the problems connected with slums and unhealthy living conditions It is 
possible to deal with these problems through an appropriate policy of industrial 
deconeentratioa resting purely on economic considerations 

It IS to be noted that these are cities which have grown rapidly during the 
post war period, and which continue to grow on account of migration from 
tural areas and from other smaller urban communities The problem thus is not 
one of deconceniratmg the existing population but also of dealing with the 
continuing inflow of migrants There is, thus, a clear case for developing new 
and satellite towns around such large cities in such a manner that withm the 
region over which their expanding influence is likely to spread there obtains a 
rational distribution of functions In this connection, the existing uneconomic 
users of sites have to be relocated in new and satellite towns and the space so 
released developed for intensive use by such functions as trade, administration, 
banking, insurance and other services which may serve from this location, the 
entire region The redevelopment of the large cities thus makes it imperative 
that the unit for plarning must be the region to which their funciion nay be 
related. 

To counteract the attractions of the existing ernes, the development of satellite 
communities m the area of planning may not be sufficient The flows of immi- 
gration into the cities have to be counteracted by diverting new development 
into other setilements Here ihe question would be whether to redevelop 
existing smaller urban units surrounding the city or lo establish entirely new 
towns to act as “counter magnets ’* The existing small towns will merii con- 
sideration for development into counter-inasriets insofar as they possess 
potentialities for the requisite expansion the urban infra struirtore The 
smaller towns, m general, in the developing countries do not lia\ e this advantage 
On the contrary, they has e numerous problems m respect of Ii' ing conditions 
Apart from this, the initial mvesiment lo be made in land may also be against 
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them as compared to development of new sites. Nevi- towns established for 
diverting migration flows away from eusting cities will have to be integrated 
communities providing employment opportunities and social services com- 
parable to the city itself. 

We may now proceed to consider the scope for development of towns outside 
the existing urban sector. The functions that new towns have to perform are: 
()■) to develop space-bound natural resources; (m) to act as catalytic agents of 
progress wthin the rural agricultural sector; and (fii) to accommodate growth 
of industries, especially of the light consumer type, which offer some flexibility of 
location. In the case of the first function, the problem of general location does 
cot, strictly speaking, arise but siiicg and laying down the land-use pattern is 
important. The new industries will increasingly attract other industries as 
well as migrants in search of employment. In course of time, therefore, they 
will have to develop an urban infra-structure and a land-use pattern for 
accommodating other economic activities as well. It may be economic to 
envisage their development as a part of the development of the region in wUch 
they are situated. 

The development of new towns in the rural anas rests on the needs of modern- 
ization of agricultural services, promotion of industries using agricultural raw- 
materials, the so-called agro-industries, and absorption of surplus man-power 
which is likely to aceumuiate further on account of the very progress of agri- 
culture. Their location has to be central to any defined agricultural region where 
these functions have to be carried out. These are the communities which will 
provide the intermediate link between larger cities and tbe rural hinterland. 
Their central position in regional development requires that their land-use 
pattern be planned from the beginning on the basis of an assessment of the 
scale of central urban functions for tbe given region as a whole. What is im- 
portant here, as in case of other types of new towns, is that these should be 
located and laid out so as to enable them to grow into viable urban communities. 

For the third type of development, for accommodating growth of industries 
and permitting flexibility in location, there is a choice between existing towns 
and new towns. Theoretically speaking, existing towns have a potential for 
infra-stnicture development which may help in minimizing investment in town 
development. In many cases, it may, however, be found that the solution of the 
existing problems of such towns on account, particularly, of the weaknesses of 
their economic base may involve costs larger than the benefits to be received by 
expansion of infra-structure potential. New town development in such cases will 
have to be preferred. The location of the new towns will have to strike a balance 
between the advantages of the market for these industries and of access to exist- 
ing pools of under-employment- From both these points of view, ibe advantages 
of location appear to be in the vidnity of existing cities. Their land-use pattern 
should be guided by a consideration of the scope for increase in their size. 

It is clear that these different types of new towns wiU have to be developed 
over a period of time and that thdr developnmnt must proceed in well-defined 
phases. The ultimate model is, of course, that of a viable community, self- 
sufficient in matters of employment, community facilities and social services. 
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The urban infra-structure and social services will develop through a rather slow 
process of growth, in view particularly of the paucity of investment resources 
\Vhat IS important is to have a reasonably comprehensive plan for their long- 
range development The first phase of this plan must concentrate on the develop- 
ment of the economic base, together with the mimmal infra-structure of eco 
nomic and social overheads required for the purpose Once the process of 
growth IS thus commenced, the development will have to be nursed for a con- 
siderable period of time by provision of urban services and fiscal benefits, 
particularly with a view to attracting new industries The success of the phased 
development will depend first on the acquisition of land within the envisaged 
ultimate jurisdiction of the township and on adequate land use planning of the 
ertfre area Phasing will have to be undertalten for alt (he basic services, in- 
c uding supply of water, electricity, drainage and sewerage and roads for 
Internal circulation In the land use plan, adequate provision must be made 
from the beginning for social services, particularly of health and education In 
fact, these services must be viewed as essentia! for economic devcIopmenC 


Indostrial Regions 

We shall now brielly comment on the development of industrial regions in 
India with special reference to the Durgapur-Ranehi-RourMa Jfegion 

If (here is one region m India which stands out as the region of future, it is 
the Durgapur-Rancki-Rourketa Development Region It comprises several dts 
tncts of Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa It is neither a geographical region nor 
a river-valley region, and certainly not an administrative region It is sot a 
tneifopolftan region which has grosvn round a dominaat city We may, for the 
sake of convenience, call it the basic industrial region of India — the region which 
Will provide the industrial mfra structure of the nation's economy It has one of 
the richest mineral belts of India, some of the largest pow er generation units 
(bcih thermal and hjdro-elrctnc) and the highest concentration of the steel* 
hcavy-enginecfiog complex in India The full potentialities of this Ttg)on may 
not be realized before 1981 or so but some day it will be an area of pulsating 
indusuial complexes 

It 1 $ high time that attempts are made to take note of recent advances in the 
field of regional science and to direct our thinking towards scientific regional 
planning The deccnlraliaalion of industries is a worthy objectne but in the 
absence of basic oicrhead facilities like cheap power and transport, there 
cannot really be any decentralization "Balanced regional development” is 
another worthy objective but m the absence of rigorous regional analjses, no 
clear formulation of policy emerges and we are left with only platitudes, cliches 
and philosophical statements 

In a region, there should be both concentration of industries and decentral- 
ization of industries The concentration should not be round a few 
dominant cities but in the whole regioo Decentralization should not mean 
the muftiplicalion of nodal points which arc not functionally related to 
each other, but diversification of the economy on a sound economic basis, 
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ensuring, as far as possible, an optimum distribution of population in settle- 
ments of varying sizes — from hamlets to million-plus cities. 

We do not propose to go into the details of regional planning here. Our 
objective is merely to emphasize the need for regional planning as understood 
by students of modern regional science wlucli is different from the demands 
made by local politicians for locating industries in their own regions and the 
clamour for providing employment opportunities for “sons of the soil”. To 
quote an authority on regional planning: 

A regional plan that is evolved from the study of detail and from a new and 
comprehensive realisation of the object constitutes a synthesis of many 
different requirements. Starting with a profound understanding of the eco- 
nomic and ecological development, the plan attempts to create the most 
'suitable environment for human life, activity and cultural development. The 
plan aims at the development of communities adopted in size, distribution 
and occupatiOD to the best possible use of land and natural resources within 
their regions — towards an optimum of human productivity and habitability. 
The comprehensive regional plan is not. for all that, an exact scientific work 
merely; it is science brought to practical application; it emboi^es both 
practical and aesthetic values; it may be called a plan for great enterprises of 
social art.' 

The region we are discussing has five steel plants — two established before 
Independence (Jamshedpur and Burnpur) and three under post-Independence 
Five Year Plans — Rourkela, Durgapur aod Bokaro (Fourth Plan). Further, 
there is a giant heavy engineering complex at Ranchi, a locomotive manufactur- 
ing factory at Chittaranjan, coal washeries at Kumardhubi and other places, 
plants for heavy coal mining machinery at Durgapur, an iron foundry at Kulti, 
engineering industries at Kumardhubi, cycle and glass works at Asansol and a 
fertilizer factory at Sindri. The Dhanbad-Jharia coal belt is in this region. There 
are also large deposits of minerals like iron ore, manganese, mica, bauxite in 
this region. Then there are a number of power-generating units like the Cbandra- 
puraand Patratu thermal stations, aod the DVC hydro-electric units at Maithon, 
Panchet and other places. 

In this region there is over-lapping of three complexes, namely («) a mineral 
complex, (li) a power complex, and (ui) a steel and heavy-engineering 
complex. 

From the socio-political point of view, this region has three interesting charac- 
teristics: (i) The most ultra-modem technology in the field of industry is being 
imported into a region which has a large tribal population which supplies the 
bulk of the industrial labour in several places. The impact of the forces of 
industrialization and modernization on tribal life is a fascinating field for study 
by sociologists, (ii) This region will have, in the years to come, a large popula- 
tion of organized industrial labour wluch will inevitably lead to considerable 
trade union activity. This will have its repercussions on the voting pattern in the 

♦ Artur Glikson: Jtegic/ial Planning and Deteh^ment. Leiden, 1955, p. 21. 
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TABLE 7.— Selected Data on Crras W the Bulue-West Benoal-Orissa Region, 1971 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


ASPECTS OF URBAN HOUSING AND 
HOUSING POLICY 


TitE RELATIONSHIP between population and food has been a subject of a 
continuous discussion and debate for over 170 years, ever since Malthus pro- 
pounded his famous principle of population But when one turns to a formula 
tion of the relationship between popula'ioo and housing, one has to search for 
literature on this subject There has been, no doubt, considerable discussion on 
slums ever since the days of the mdustnal revolution but it is only m recent 
decades that the subject of housing as such (and not merely slums) » eogapog 
the attention of social scientists, planners and policy makers Interestingly 
enough, the population-food equation has, by and large, ceased to have any 
significance in the developed countnesoftbe world, but this is not true of the 
population-housing equation Doth in the U SA and the U S S R the housing 
situation IS far from satisfactory In the developing countries, it is w or$e because 
of the low income lev el of the people and the high rate of population growlh 
Thanks to the Umted Nations and the Specialized Agencies, housing today is no 
more a neglected subject But Ibis intenutionaJ conceni has to be matched by 
national housing pobcies and programmes based on snentihc studies, not 
pobucal platitudes 

Need for Re-examming Hoosiitg Polkies 
The crisis in housing in India and espeaally urban housing is to a considerable 
extent the result of our obsolete thinking on the subject of housing and unless 
some fresh thinking is devoted to the fonnulation of housing policies, the future 
IS indeed bleak Not that the housing problem has been solved in any country 
jif J.be »jarJd .w a jnuumcr Even jn the U S A , the housing pio- 

grammes are inadequate Charles Abrams, one of the leading U S authorities 
an housing, recently observed 

There can be no sound debate in Congress on housing without a fresh study 
of current local situations It is essential that each at) be profiled m the 
contest of its own environment and its own current requiretn^nls and 
HUD of Housing and Urban Dev elopment) should outhonre 

these proOes without delay WEcn the studies are comp’eted, they can 
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provide Che pieces in the jigsaw Chat wiH disciose the true situation in the 
nation as a whole. 

The federal officials who arc making policy at HUD are men of integrity, 
but they should be curious and courageous enough to re-exaroine the housing 
situation as it currently exists. When and if that step is taken, an entirely new 
program may be indicated. I believe, when the facts are known, that 
Congress, too, may have the courage to ignore politics and rise to the 
occasion.' 

All this is true of India also. It is misleading to think in terms of the aggregate 
shortage of housing in India and start planning/rom above. We must knov/ the 
housing situation in individual dties and towns and sub*regions to arrive at any 
meaningful assessment of housing in the country as a whole. Most of our 
officials and rrunisters associated with housing, both at the Centre and in the 
States, are fed on 19th century P.W.D. data regarding housing standards. It may 
also be noted that enactments about acquisition of land were made in the 19th 
century and so also several of our municipal laws and bye-laws. Our housing 
policies are thus still geared to the I9tb century whereas the new generation will 
live and work in the 2Ut. This gap between the outlook of the 19th century and 
the requirements of the 2!sl has to be bridged. 

As a recent United Nations Study, after a review of the squatter settlements in 
different parts of the world, points out: 

Uncontrolled urban settlement is the product ol^ the difference between the 
popular demand for housing and (hat demanded and supplied by institutional 
society. . . . Policy objectives and (he institutional framework for their Ail- 
fiiment are too often geared to one sector of society (the relatively wealthy 
minority) which makes them economically and culturally unacceptable to 
the remainder — the ‘•remainder*’ being composed of four-fifths of the urban 
population. 

This study argues that ‘‘the loss of control over urban settlement as distinct 
from the deficit of modern standard housing units is a consequence of institu- 
tional maladjustments due, in part at least, to erroneous beliefs and social 
attitudes.’’ The study concludes that “it is ewdent that uncontrolled settlement 
is not the product of wilful lawlessness. It is clear that squatting and clandestine 
urbanization arc the only solution for large and often dominant sectors of the 
urban population whose housing needs are inadequately served by society’s 
formal institutions.”* 


Housing Industry 

It is necessary to explode some popular myths about urban housing. For 
'Charles Abrams: “Housing Pdiejr — 1937 to 1967“ in Bernard J. Friedeo and Willuoi 
W. Nash, Jr (Eds ) : Shapptg an Urban Fitfuiw — Essays in Memory of Catherine Bauer Wurstor. 
Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1969, p. 45. 

• United Nations International Social Devdopinenl Review, No. 1, Vtbanaalion'. Develop- 
ment Fobcies and Planning. New Vorl:^ 1968, fp. 12D21. 
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example, as mentioned in an earlier chapter, it is generally assumed that the 
hardships of salaried people can be mitigated if their house rent allowances 
are increased from time to time But experience shows that this does not serve 
any purpose as rents increase faster than bouse rent allowances This happens 
because there is a shortage of housing And the popular explanation for this 
shortage is that the population is increasing fast But is it also not a fact that it 
js not profitable to build houses except perhaps luxury houses? Is it not true 
that It IS most profitable just to buy land and do nothing and wait for the 
unearned increment instead of building houses? Here again the tendency is to 
blame land speculation and get over the problem But why not face the fact that 
we have to think in terms of the economics of the housing industry and rot take 
a philosophical standpoint Either the Government takes the responsibility for 
housing, which it cannot for obvious reasons, or the Government encourages 
the housing industry to develop The present position is that Government is 
discouraging the housing industry without Government stepping in to provide 
housing Itself This only deepens the crisis 

Institutional Hou<iDg for Migrant Workers 

It is important to realize that in any worthwhile projection of the demand for 
housing It is necessary to consider the differi^nt sectors of the population 
according lo income groups and not the total population as such That everybody 
should hav-e a house is obvious but this cannot be construed as the demand for 
housing, for much will depend on the ability to pay rent or to build houses In 
other words, a distinction must be made between demand and effective demand 
A housing policy must be evolved keeping lo mind the demographic constraint 
of rapid population growth and the economic cons tramt of low levels of income 
In urban areas, the rate of population growth is much higher than m rural areas 
on account of migration to the cities It is well known that most of the migrants 
to theaties come in search of jobs and even when they get jobs they have rural 
tics and very often they maintain dual households In other words, their demand 
for housing IS primarily in termsofshelter and not family accommodation And 
yet m our housing policies there is hardly any evidence of thinking in terms of 
creating institutional housing for migrants (mostly adult mates who leave their 
families in the villages) who do not want to buy land and build houses »n cities 
even if there is a hire purchase scheme Our suggestion is that our Five Year 
Plans must provide for a network of /anaiahosieb and transit camps for migrants 
Btvery ibw raniVsutflav*rfiy'cbnoi(’»t«ir»\y*(ttuv.‘«5v*AlxV‘'5“'‘'‘b^p'-^^<nwiwrf ti 
welfare state which can run luxury hotels should also be able to run modern 
dharamshahs These hostels should be built on the lines of army or police 
barracks with large dormitones This will cut down the cost of construction 
These should not be confused with the "night shelters” in some cities which are 
primanly meant for destitutes 
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Mec hani cal Calculations on Demand for Housing 
The relationship between population and housing has to be worked out 
differenlly than the usual practice of projecting the population and the 
demand for housing to arrive at the figure of the housing gap which mulliplied 
by the cost of an average housing unit gives the magnitude of housing invest- 
ment. Such calculations, no matter how refined, will not lead us anywhere. The 
ultimate conclusion of such an exercise will be that we do riot have enough 
funds. A plea will then be made for increased funds w hich will soon be dissipated 
in subsidising unimaginalive low-cost housing programmes without making 
any appreciable improvement in the housing situation. 


Folicy for Controlling the Settlement Pattern 
as Part of Population Policy 

Perhaps a more meaningful way of expressing the relationship between popu- 
lation and housing is in terms of the settlement pattern, both in the rural areas 
and in the urban areas. Just as the population problem is basically a problem of 
uncontrolled growth, the housing problem is basically a problem of uncontrolled 
settlement. And just as mere legislation cannot succeed in curbing the birth rate, 
town and country planning legislation alone will not succeed in controlling the 
settlement pattern. A whole range of demographic, economic and social factors 
has to be considered and suitable policies and programmes formulated. Viewed 
thus, housing policy is not merely a policy for building more houses but for 
controlling the environment, and it bwmes a part of an over-all population 
policy aimed at a better matching of human and natural resources, a policy 
which takes due note of the growing pressure of population on land, the increas- 
ing pace of rural-urban migration, the sprawl of big cities and the incorporation 
of rural areas within city boundaries, the distribution of the working force in 
the urban areas, the distribution of persons by income groups, the types of 
family structure and their specific housing requirements, the need for institu- 
tional housing for adult mates who leave their families in rural areas, the greater 
participation m economic activity by women and the need for institutional 
housing for the single working woman, etc. A detailed consideration of all 
these issues cannot be undertaken for the country as a whole in view of the 
wide regional differences. 


Urban Housing In the Five Year Plans 

Let us examine briefly the housing policy for middle- and low-income groups in 
the successive Five Year Plans. As early as 1949, the Industrial Housing Scheme 
was ibrmulafed' which envisaged" tfie issue oi*inrtresr-i?ee ibans Cy ifle Central" 
Government to the State Governments or private employers sponsored by the 
latter to the extent of two-thirds of the cost of housing schemes on the condition 
that the rent charged would not exceed 12J per cent of the capital cost, 
subject to a maximum of 10 per cent of the workers’ wages, the employer 
contributing 3 per cent of the cost of the houses. In 1952, a new policy was 
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announced whereby the Central Government was prepared to p3> a subsidy up 
to 20 per cent of the cost of constniction, including the cost of land provided 
the balance was met by the employer who would also let out the houses to 
genuine workers at rates suggested under the earlier scheme The First Plan 
admitted “That these concessioas have not produced the desired effect seems to 
indicate that the pohey of paying subsidies, which has already been accepted, 
will have further to be hberaUsed as well as supplemented by loans * The Plan 
recoitunendedthat subsidy should be paid to the State Governments up to 50 per 
cent of the total cost of construction including the cost of the land The Plan 
also recognized that “for years to come the bulk of building activity will suiJ 
have to be undertaken by private enterprise * 

In 1954, the Low Income Group Housing Scheme was introduced which 
rrovided for the grant of long term house building loans at a reasonable 
rate of inteiesl to persons whose income does not eacecd Rs 6 COO per 
annum 

The Second Plan noted the progress made m regard to the national housing 
programme initiated m the First P/an ft referred in particular to Subsidised 
Industrial Housing Schemes as well as the housing programmes undertaken by 
the Ministries of Rehabilitation Defence. Railways Iron and Steel, Production 
Communication, Works, Housmg&SuppIy,etc Integardtolow incomegroup 
housing, however, the Second Plan observed tbat ‘ on account of high land 
prices and the lack of suitably developed sites progrsis m the construction of 
houses under the [Low Income Group Housing] schem* has not been as rapid 
as was hoped for ‘ The Second Plan advocated the following policy It would 
therefore, appear desirable to provide assistance to State Governments and 
local authorities for developing sites for sale to persons who have low income 
and wish to build houses for their own use** During the Second Plan an 
important development took place The Life Insurance CoTwraiion of Irdia 
began to provide funds for house building to middle incorrc groups 
and State Governments for vndervsijns rental housing for their low paid 
employees 

The Third Plan devoted considerable attention to the problem of controlling 
urban land values Among other things it suggested the following measures 
capital tax on transfer of fre-hold lands, taxation of vacant plots ir dev '•loped 
areas with power 2 o acquire if they are not built upon within specif 'd periods 
and setting a-ccil'og on the size of individual plots and limiting the number of 
plots which a single part) may be pcrmi ted to acquire 

The Fourth Plan (1969 74) observes that the experience of publ c bousing 
so far is that its unit cost is high and that with the constraint of resources it is 
not possible for public operations to touch even a fringe of ih* prob'en 
fhe Plan also sa)^ that the private sector should standardise build ng com 

• Ptanning Corimisiion. India FvstF'weie^Ftsn p 5W 

*Itid-,p «» 

• Ptsnrurg Commission. Jadia Sreo»J¥~^it<r Flan ^ ISi 

•Ibid. P.55S, 

•Punning Commission, ladu /J»e }r» fiw p 402. 
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poncnts and manufacture them on a large scale." We do not agree with this 
proposition. When the GoveramcDt has entered even the business of hotel- 
keeping and bakeries, we see no reason why the basic need of housing the people 
should be ignored and the people left to the mercy of the private sector, 'fhe 
proposed ceilin_g on urban income will make sense only if the Gosernment 
enters the housing industry in a big way and puts a ban on the construction of 
luxury Bousing and diverts the limited resources in terms of steel, cement, 
wood, glass and bticks, to a massive construction effort devoted to providing 
apartments to be rented to persons in the middle-income and low-income 
groups. There are examples of such bousing programmes in Hong Kong, 
Singapore and other cities. But this calls for a radical reorientation in Govem- 
menl's thinking. 

The present crisis in urban housing is basically a consequence of our out- 
moded thinking on the subject. Given the demographic constraint of rapid 
population growth and the economic constraint of a low level of per capita 
iocome, the solution of the bousing problem in our urban areas calls for bold, 
imaginative, unorthodox thinluog and action. No! that the urban housing 
problem has been solved satisfactorily anywhere in the world, but there arc at 
least some outstanding examples of bold aod imagrnad've Bousing programmes 
la different parts of the world from which we may well draw lessons. 

It is also necessary to re-examine municipal laws and bye-laws, Rent Control 
Acts arid other legislation affecting urban development. To some extent, 
corruption is inherent in the system of municipal administration. For example, 
according to a recent study of the working of building bye-laws in Delhi by 
V. Jagannadham, the Building Depattment of Delhi Corporation issues “invalid 
notices" to all the applications as a matter of routine even when the plans are 
quite in order, This is because, under the bye-laws, the Municipal Commissioner 
is required to accept or reject the building plans submitted for approval by the 
Citizens within a period of sixty days. This study points out that the building 
bye-laws of Delhi were framed in 1915 and “these are hardly designed to cope 
with the kind of problems which Delhi bad to face fDllowing Independence and 
the Partition of the country.'** 


Obsolete Rent Control 

An ^ 'rnple of obsolete laws is provided by the Rent ControI'Acis enacted 
dui. ^ te Second World War. A number of surveys on the wooing of Rent 
Control Acts m Calcutta, New Delhi and Hyderabad sponsored by the National 
Building Organization (NBO) revealed ihctr weaknesses. Summarizing the 
findings, a paper by NBO points out: “The rent control machinery is presently 
.spwW.ug'.vricihj\yiVir«ay; f mjoiBmV'*‘'ihniseyjladiVitJ renf control’ 

escape the provisions of the RentCOntro! Act just because cases have not been 
instituted in the law courts. Further, even the houses for which the rent has been 
fixed by the courts escape the impUrations of court awards in the event of the 
•V. Jagannadham: “WorUng of the Buddug B)«-Laws, with special fefer«ice w the 
Uruoa Territory of Delhi” (mimeographed paper), 15®. 
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depariure of the old tenant and entry of a new tenant ' * In many big cities there 
are cases where the landlord pays large sums of money to the tenant to induce 
him to vacate the house The new tenant is then asked to pay the market rate 
which IS much higher or pay "pugree" which again is a large amount 
Another point worth noting here is that the operation of the Rent Control 
Act ensures that the houses are not repairedand as such the housing stock gets 
depleted There is no incentive at all for the owners of old houses to maintain 
these houses and the tenant undertakes only the minimum of repairs from his 
own resources Needless to say, in most cases the standard rent is fixed at pre 
war levels and has no relation to the market rates for similar accommodation 
As for the new houses, many Rent Control Acts permit a tax holiday for the 
first five years by way of incentive for new construction Theoretically the rent 
can be brought down after five years but in actual practice this neser happens 
It only goes up 

Rural Pockets 

It 1 $ customary to think of rural bousing as distinct from uthan bousing But 
while doing so we have almost completely ignored rural pockets in urban areas 
andtheir special problems Inherent m the process of urbanization is the urban 
sprawl and in the course of this sprawl a number of villages are engulfed Let 
us take the example of Delhi Kotla Mubarakpur was a village many years 
back Today it is engulfed by Government colonies and also afiluent private 
colonies As j$ well ^owu, an average village does not have toilet facilities m 
each house and the people go to the fields This was true of Kotla Mubarakpur 
also But today there are no open fields around the village there are houses 
all over The Delhi Master Plan ibd allocate some money for re development 
of Kotla Mubarakpur and some work was done by way of broadening the road 
and providing electncity and filtered water bat cotbing was done to tackle the 
problem of latrines Only 4 public latrines were built along with thenewmaiket 
but roughly 40,000 people of Kotla-Mubaiakpur has e still to use small patches 
of vacant land as latnnes and the whole area siisLs In fact, it is a major health 
hazard It is shocking to find that h park built in that area and named after 
Kasturba Gandhi is surrounded by litter and filth on all sides and it is not 
possible to reach the park without getting filthy There are many more rural 
pockets like Kotla Mubarakpur in Delhi and there must be similar pockets 
m other cities also ^Vhat housing policy do we have for such areas? 


*C.M PalvuandS K Kanng ''VVotkincofRcntControtantlluCirectonCrtaiiODor 
New Mousing Stock (wiUi putKuUr reference to Metropolitan Towns of India)'* (mimeo' 
graphed papetX 1969 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


INHIBITING FACTORS IN URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING^ 


Tne first inhibiting factor in urban development is the lack of perception of 
the role of urbanization in economic growth and social change. Most politicians 
suffer from a guilt complex when they devote some thought to urban problems. 
Lest they are accused of an urban bias, they hasten to quote their favourite 
cliche that India lives in her villages and that the real problem lies in rural areas. 
Ou^ politicians are not so naive as to believe that urban problems are not im- 
portant. But their political common sense tells them that rural votes are far 
more important than urban votes and, therefore, harping on rural problems is 
regarded as good political strategy. 

But this strategy has not always succeeded because all over tbe world, the 
cities exert an influence on tbe national life which is far out of proportion to 
the population contained in these cities. It is true that only 20 per cent of 
India’s population is urban and the big cities (with population of over 100,000) 
account for hardly 10 per cent of the total population. But It does not follow 
from this that in terms of political and economic impact, the share of urban 
areas is 20 per cent and that of big cities 10 per cent. It has been said that world 
history is city history. This is true of Indian cities also. In this sense, Calcutta is 
West Bengal. Some of our politicians have at last realized that the continued 
neglect of Calcutta has been suicidal not only from the economic and social 
point of view but also from tbe political point of view. Calcutta is cut down to 
size only when elections arc held because it is then remembered that the rural 
voters of West Bengal exceed by far the voters in Calcutta. This is also true 
of the other cities in India. This partly explains the lack of an urban lobby 
in tbe Parliament and State l^islalures, and the continued neglect of the 
problems of urban development. 

By and targe, politicians, except those in predominantly urban constituencies, 
do not have any political compulsion to come to grips with urban problems as 
they do not have a stake in urban development. From time to time, the Govern- 
ment appoints Commissions, Committees, Study Groups, Panels, Task Forces, 
etc., and there is the annual ritual of Housing Ministers’ Conference, Mayors’ 

paper was prepared at the mfuest of fhe Ministry of Works and Housing 
for a Seminar to discuss the formulation of a National Housing Policy, New Delhi, Apnl 
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Conference, etc ButalltheseareexercisesmruUlity Ultimately nothing happens 
because there is not enough money Jh* politicians then take cover under 
spurious statistics For example, Housing Ministers terrify the average citiren 
by telling him that to solve the housing problem the country needs Rs 33,000 
crores and how on earth can we get this money Why quote these absurd figures? 
When the total Fourth Five Year Plan outlay is less than Rs 25,000 crores,' what 
is the point m saying that housing alone will call for aa investment of Rs 33,000 
crores? It may be recalled that in the Fourth Five Year Plan, the allocation for 
Calcutta was only Rs 40 crores In 1971, just before themid-term poll, political 
common sense asserted itself and an allocation of Rs 1 50 crores was made for 
Calcutta But this ad hocism cannot bring about urban development 


Obsolete Approach 

The casualness with which the whole field of urban development is treated by 
the Government will be evident from the way the Ministries are re organized 
Not long back, there was a Ministty of Health, Family Planning and Urban 
Development After the recent reorganization. Urban Development was 
dropped We have now a Ministry of Health and Family Planning, and a 
Ministry of Works and Housing The grouping of departments on more rational 
lines must be welcomed, but what is disturbing is the fact that urban development 
was dropped as a result of this rationalization, (hough this subject continues to 
be the concern of the hfmistty of Works and Housing All ov er the world, the 
growing concern for the problem of urbanization and environment has led 
governments to think in terms of separate Ministries for Environment, but 
here, in India, we are content with a Committee on Environment We have 
almost a sentimental attachment to "Works”— an obsolete British concept The 
Public Works Department (P W D ) approach to urban deveIopm*nt is one of 
the greatest inhibiting factors It smacks of colonialism, corruption and a 
slavish mentality to stick to standards, specifications norms rules and regu- 
lations more suited to the I9lh centory than to the last decades of Jhc 20th 
century The first step towards modernizaiion should be to establish a strong 
Ministry at the Centre called the Ministry of Housing, Environment and Urban 
Development 

Efforts should be made to build up a strong urban lobby in tlie Parliament 
and State legislatures One method of doing this is to constitute a Standing 
Parliamentary Committee on Urban Affairs consisting of all members of 
Parliament elected from predominantly u*ban constituencies, regardless of 
their party affiliation This Committee should endeavour to depoliticue urban 
issues and take a technical view of urban problems as far as possible c are not 
suggesting that politicians ahould become technocrats, but we are pleading for 
making urban development a non political issue as far as possible Let us 
illustrate this point In Delhi, when parly X was in power, the opposition parly 
Y took up the cause of slura-dwellers andonaathonzed colonics, and denounced 
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the government for demolishing unauthorized constructions. But when Party 
Ycame to power and Party X became an opposition party, the party which had 
earlier opposed demolition of buildings made a great virtue of their record of 
demolition of unauthorized constructions and the party which wanted to 
demolish such constructions became the champion of the cause of non-demo- 
lition. In both the cases, the politicians fought for their respective parties and 
not for the cause of urban development. We would strongly plead for a truce 
among political parties as far as issues like squatting and unauthorized colonies 
are concerned. The human misery involved will be still greater if technical 
solutions are tampered by political considerations. We would also plead for 
Standing Committees on Urban Affairs in various State legislatures and for 
depoliticization of certain urban issues at (he municipal level. A national urban 
development policy and a national housing policy should not be dictated from 
the Centre! these should evolve as a result of the continuous review of urban 
affairs at the municipal, state and central level. Annual meetings or occasional 
seminars and conferences are hardly substitutes for a continuous dialogue 
between politicians, administrators and planners. Of course, this dialogue 
should be meaningful and a machineiy must be evolved for processing the 
material in a manner which leads (o a more purposeful and realistic formulation 
of urban development and housing policies and programmes. Incidentally, the 
Rural-Urban Relationship Committee (1963) recommended the setting up of 
Diiectotates of Municipal AdmimstTattoo with z view to providing an agency 
which would act as a mouthpiece of (he urban local bodies in their dealings with 
the state govern ment. But, as a subsequent study points ou(; ‘‘Unfortunately, in 
most cases this has not happened. On (he contrary, almost exactly the opposite 
is beginning to appear. In fact, the Directorates have begun to function as 
superior authorities at the bureaucratic levels.”* 

The States have a tendency to reduce the administrative and financial capa- 
bility of the municipalities and this is not matched by an Increase in respon- 
sibility on the part of the States to take upurban development as their legitimate 
function. 

Thus, the cause of urban development suffers because it fails between two 
stools. Neither the Central Government nor the State Governments have a 
firm commitment to urban development. The Finance Commission, which is 
appointed every five years under the Constitution of India, is not required to 
look into the problem of local finance. The Planning Commission encourages 
the preparation of master plans for cities without taking any responsibility for 
hrban development at the city level. 

On the other hand, the States do not genemliy consider urban problems as 
of any particular consequence and usually the Ministry of Local Self-Govern- 
ment is one of the unimqQttaniMinjstJics.-T3ifi.cor5oratiQiis and.numiciijaL'Ji«i. 
are, by and large, centres of ineffimency, corruption and political nepotism. 
Most of them are bankxupt^and cannot in any way tackle the big problems of 
housing, transport, environmental poUntion, etc. They have neither the financial 
’ Mohit BhatUcharya. SlaU Dirrctorales Municipal Adminisfalion, (Preface by O. 
Mukharji), New Delhi, 1969. 
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Viability nor the legal backing to confront nrban problems except m the limited 
sphere of zoning, land use phaniag, etc 
Urban problems cannot be effectively tackled unless the prevailing consti- 
tutional legal administrative apparatus is drastically modified to meet the 
demands of urbanization This apparatus u a legacy of the early I9th century 
British laws and political pbifosojiby which has limited relevance today This 
obsolescence has put a brake on urban development The five year plans have 
helplessly admitted the severe limitations of mumcipal administration while 
doing very little about changing the situation 
The Government at present docs not have adeijuate expertise to deal effec- 
tively with problems of urban development Some amount of expertise has no 
doubt been generated at the Town and Country Planning Organisation, the 
National Buildings Organisation, the Urban and Regional Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission, and the Centres for Municipal Administration 
But, by and large, these institutions suffer from several limitations and they have 
jet to play an effective role in (acL'iog urban problems m a big way Recently, 
the Department of Science and Technology has set up an NCST Group on 
Urbanization and Housing This is a welcome development inasmuch as a dose 
of science and technology is bound to improve cur perception of urban develop- 
ment The urban scene has loo Jong been dominated by PWD architects and 
town planners But we should not be earned away by our new found zeal for 
science and technology Urban development calls for a large dose of social 
sciences, urban values and urbaa philosophy Issues hie urban poverty, the 
growing inequality between the nch and the poor in urban areas, socul tensions 
and a whole range of allied problems cannot be tackled by science and techno- 
logy alone 

Tack of Expertise on Urbanization 

The lack of expertise on urbanuation is a big obstacle to urban development 
There is hardly any uniiersity in India which gives a coutse in Urban Eco- 
nomics There arc hardly any studies on the economics of urban housing, rent 
controlandlaadspeculation Therelatcd subjects of urban water supply, electri- 
city, transport, etc have yet to pppeal to the imagination of our economists 
There i$ great need, therefore, for a high-powered, independent national 
institute of urban affairs charged with the task of analyzing urban problems 
from the view point of various disciplines and recommending to the govern- 
ment concrete steps to tacUe urban problems on the basis of technical 
solutions and not pohtical or zsmanoa sense W ?V»'D splutvons. This lasWWe 
should be autonomous and outside the government and not be like several 
so-called autonomous institutions which are really part of Government Depart- 
ments There can be no research m a bureaucratic set up Urbaa development 
calls for tremendous innovation Common sense cannot cany us far On the 
other hand, collection of all manner of data will not necessarily lead to better 
solutions m the absence of new ideas Research mast be relevant, innovative 
and policy-onented, 
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Pitfalls in onr Urban Housing Policy 

Urban housing policy should be a national housing policy; it should be a pari 
of a national policy for urban development. And yet we tend to isolate housing 
from urban development. Some \sill immediately point out that housing does 
not mean only urban housing and that rural housing is even more important. 
We have already referred to this argument. In our view, urban housing must be 
discussed separately from rural housing, just as wc discuss the problems of 
industrial development and agricultural development separately, even though 
both agriculture and'industry are closely related. 

There cannot be any solution of the problem of urban housing unless vve 
simultaneously consider the problem of transport. We must abandon the present 
approach of considering rural and urban housing together and instead consider 
urban housing and transport together. 

Our present housing policies are by and large based on common sense, 
expediency and an awesome respect for P.W.D. standards laid down by the 
British. Let us give a few examples. 

(1) The Ministers continue to live in spacious bungalows built by the British. 
This amounts to patronizing the colonial style of housing. No new ideas on 
housing can be generated when the ruling elite is completely insulated from the 
masses. And by allowing free houses to the Ministers we have created a vested 
interes't which perpetuates colooia)>style living. 

(2) We are so much obsessed with land values that the poor people rarely get 
a chance to live in areas close to their place of wotk and they ate invariably 
provided with land away from the city. This has a high social cost. The P.W.D. 
mentaliiy does not permit us to give a low priority to land values which we 
should do, if we inttoduce the transpott vaitable and have a sense of social 
justice. 

(3) We think that the only way to solve the squatter problem Is to demolish 
unauthorized structures and settle the people on the periphery of the city, a 
process which never works. 

(4) We continue to think that by condemning land speculation as an anti- 
social activity we can curb speculation. We have only to remind ourselves about 
the recent history of prohibition in India. 

(5) We continue to think that the Rent Control Act is saving the tenants from 
exploitation, while in reality it helps neither the tenant nor the landlord, but is 
responsible for poor maintenance of old buildings and depletion of our scarce 
stock of housing. 

(6) We are under an illusion that ceiling on urban property will at once bring 
down land values and construction costs. But the number of houses above the 
proposed ceiling, according to municipal valuation, may be so small that the 
total impact of ceiling on urban property or the housing stock as a whole is 
likely to bematgtnal. Thus, this revolutionary measure is far fromrevolutionary. 

(7) Finally, wethink that the housing situation can be eased without building 
houses. How else can oue explain the great desire to develop and sell land 
through public bodies at reasonable' rates without showing the same concern for 
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selling bricks, ccirent. steel, wood and glass at reasonable rates'’ The govern- 
ment has not shown any serious interest in developing housing as an industry 
Our only ideas are in the field of prefabneated houses in spite of the we]] known 
fact that such houses arc not cheaper 

These examples can be mtiKipli^ but they ihould suffice to deraonstrare fhe 
fallacies inhctcni in our present bousing policies 
We can, however, draw some solace from the fact that the housing situation 
IS not satisfactory anywhere m the world As Charles Abrams, one of ihe leading 
authorities m the U S A on housing, observed ‘Sofarasbousingisconcemed, 
the whole world has remained underdeveloped ’ He, however, points out that 
“The housing situation is not hopeless. **• There are three reasons why it is bad, 
namely, it has been ignored, the nations aJTecied do not know bow to deal widi 
it, and aid giving countries and international aid agencies which could help do 
not consider u one of their more vital concerns 
In India all these three factors operate The five year plans have more or less 
Ignored housing, we have very little expertise on the subject, and foreign aid 
has not helped housing programmes 

Bnreancratic Hurdles 

Let us now discuss some specific issues It is an encouraging development that 
the Life Insurance Corporation grants loans for housing to policy holders 
But St IS common knowledge that procedural difficulties are far too many By 
way of example, we shall cite an actual case The Librarian of a well known 
institution applied for an UC loan After eight months of the submission of his 
appbeation complete m all respects (including the eiDplo>eT's certificate, etc ), 
he was asked by LIC to submit an audited statement and balance sheet for five 
years of the institution concerned IT a person mortgages his land and bis in- 
surance policy, why should such questions be asked 7 In any case, the LIC can 
depute inspectors to make an on the spot enquiry and settle the matter This 
“abundant caution” on the part ofUCisbasedoD a deep distrust of the people 
In fact, the high government officials have greatly benefited from the LIC loan 
schemes and the average pohej holder is discouraged even for applying for 
loans The LIC should provide for the nsfc of non pajment of loans m their 
calculations and evolve a dynamic policy of granting loans 
Now that all our big banks are nationahzed, the government should ask these 
banks to take the responsibility of financing housing schemes of their deposit 
holders All over the world banks play a leading role in financing housing 
sad there is no reason why oac hanks sbonld hero oW fashioned The banks 
no doubt are giving loans for housing to ibeir oivn employees but this is not 
enough This facility should be extended as much as possible It is a paradox 
that in the world’s richest country one can buy a house without having any 
money but in our poor countiy, a person has to invest his life time’s *aving at 
the fag-end of his life to build a house and part with almost all his money In 

• Charies Abrams A/an jSirwrjc/wMrBerwflntWwu Ingfi'or/J Massachusetts 19&* 
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India, a young man purchasing or building a house as soon as he has a job is a 
rare phenomenon. It is the old people who build houses. This process should be 
reversed and housing finance should be so arranged that what is paid as a 
monthly rent should become a monthly Instalment for paying the price of the 
house. Some of the schemes of Delhi Development Authority ha\e introduced 
this system in Delhi but in terms of the housing units, the supply cannot cope 
up with the demand. The banks should, therefore, have a special role. 

In India, one builds a house for his grandson. In other words, the concept is 
that a house should last for at least 90 years or so. This mentality should change. 
At least for the middle-class and low-income group housing, the concept should 
be of one generation. It should be all right If a house lasts 30 years or so. 
This will cut down the cost. With occupational mobility and rising incomes, the 
hope should always be there that things will improve with each generation. The 
concept of inherited or paternal property being handed down to generations 
should be abandoned. Each generation should fend for itself. In any case, the 
land will be there but new houses must come up every 30 years. 

If, however, some people have the money to build traditional type houses, 
they should be encouraged and even compelled to build four-storey houses. It is 
a shame that in the face of an acute and growing bousing shortage, our 
municipal bye-laws oHen prohibit the construction of four-storey houses. In 
new colonies of Delhi, people desirous of building four-storey houses were 
permitted to build only (wo-slorey bouses with a barsail room (terrace room) 
with three walls. This is. to say the least, scandalous. Of course, one may argue 
that the water pipes, drains, etc. must alt be geared to the requirements nf four- 
storey houses and the existing standards of infra-structure will be totally in- 
adequate for this type of housing. This point will be conceded, but is it not 
possible to provide infra-structure suited to four-storey houses at least in the 
new colonies? A realistic housing policy roust take note of the additional 
demands on infra-structure likewaler pipes, sewerage, drainage, refuse disposal, 
roads, play-grounds, schools, hospitals, etc. 

It is, however, not always necessary to build multi-storey buildings. The 
same density caa be attained even with Iwo-storey buildings if there is a better 
design based on the most efficient uscof space. This is not a questionof low-cost 
housing but of more competent architecture and town planning. 

It is noteworthy that for over twenty years we have been constantly talking 
of low-cost housing and yet so little has been done in this field. But regardless 
of our success, the solution of the bousing problem merely or even primarily in 
terms of low-cost housing shows our lack of understanding of the housing 
problem. What about low-cost infra-structure? No housing policy will succeed 
unless our efforts at low-cost housing are matched by low-cost infra-structure. 


Unking Housing with Transport 

If one comes to the conclusion that in the foreseeable future it is not possible to 
make a breakthrough with low-cost housing or low-cost infra-structure, the 
solution we would offer is low-cost nrlaottatiott through low-cost transport and 
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increased commutation In other words, the solution of the urban housing 
problem lies to a great extent in cheap transport and not cheap housing in the 
crowded cities 'People should be encourag^ to stay in the rural areas and 
commute to the cities This calls for in\estnieot on roads and railways and a 
rapid mass transportation system based on buses and ring railways The cost of 
transportation should be so worked out that residing m the central city should 
be a disincentive After all, we have been subsidising housing for the low income 
group Instead, why not subsidise tT.»osport for the low income group? This 
calls for a senes of technical excrases. but it is not difficult for economists 
to work out solutions once the social objectives are clearly defin t 
present there is no social objective as far as housing is concerned 
pohUcally inspired policies like subsidising housing for Hanjans and oth<T 
weaker sections of the community regardless of their income level The squat- 
ters, slum dwellers and poor people are sought to be settled on e ou 
skirts of the cities on the ground that land values are cheap there an ex 
tremely high m the central city But social justice demands that people who 
have cars should not live within walking distance of their offices and people wno 
are not rich enough even to afford cycles should nor be put 20 mil« away from 
the city Poor people must live near their place of work, regardless of Ian 
values . u 

It IS unfortunate that our housing and urban development plans have bene- 
fited the nch more than the poor 


Housing Finance 

The Centtel Hoosmg end Utben Deeelopnenl CdToraUnn 

Boards in different States have been financing several ® , 

shortage of finance IS the greatest Iimituig factor Isitpossi ® J? 

finano=softhesebod.=s7Wereoonin.e,idthefollo>ingn.easiires (l) to 

free bonds be.ssned by HUDCO and the Ho-sing Boards , (2) A system „uU 
be devised to coUect frpm those who have received compensation 
Acquisition Act, a major poitioti of their compensation ““'S' " 
housing bonds Many snob persons are illiterate f""'" 
how to invest their money, (3) In order to encourage f ‘ .j, 

money in honsing, “ IJ' ^rVe “cM mS 

C3'e of Housing Boards should be rai'cd mnner, ic ^.ii 

give a solemn undertaking lhal no enquinrs by the Income ™ 

be made about persons buying hoiismg bonds This will “ 

of black money but also give the Government a chance “f 

If It chooses to in order to fight rnfiation But such a need will arise only if a 

very large amount is invested in bousing bonds cinnot 

6ur housing policy ignores the obvious fact that the P 

be solved unless the supply of housing umtt increases authonred 

of unauthorized houses and 

houses may improve the quality of honsing bu , moral is$u« but 

houses must be built But the private sector is not interested in moral issu 
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'n economic returns. Houses will not be built by private parties if the investment 
on housing is not rewarding. This leaves out poor and lower-middle class 
housing from the scope of private investment. But public housing is totally 
inadequate to meet the demand. One cannot always bbme the growth of popu- 
lation alone for the growing housing shortage. Part of the malady lies in our 
housing policies. All famines arc not due to the vagaries of nature. There arc 
man-made famines also. Today we are confronted with a man-made housing 
famine. 

Ceiling on urban property is not the answer to our housing problem, whatever 
be its other merits. It might lower land values to some extent but not to such an 
extent that the poor will afford to buy land. A new set of rich people will replace 
another. One can understand rationing of urban land which might involve 
nationalization of all urban land andn strict control over the land-use pattern. 
But even this extreme measure will only succeed in reducing the cost of land 
but not of house construction. 

Will the Government then nationaltze a whole lot of industries hke bricks, 
cement, wood, glass, etc. 7 Very unlikely. It does appear to us, therefore, that if 
the government mean business they should encourage the housing industry io 
a big way, both in the public sector and the private sector. 

My policy of developing and attouittg land at a cheap rate without any 
consideration for reducing the constniction cost is like buying cloth for, say, 
Ra IS a yard and paying R$. ISO for tailotiogl Such a policy will be self- 
defeating. The ultimate goal is not a plot of land but a house. And for the poor 
people, it is not even a house but some shelter. 

A State cannot call itself a welfare state if it cannot provide even shelter to its 
masses. Socialism should start with housing the poor. 


Policy Ifflplicatioos 

We have discussed s number of inhibiting factors in urban development and 
housing and also nude specific suggestions for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. We shall conclude with the followiog observations; 

Our housing and urban development plans and policies have to operate 
under several constraints and, unless these constraints are removed, it is point- 
less to list the inhibiting factors and make policy recommendations. The basic 
constraints are three: politicial, econonuc and administrative. The calibre of 
political leadership at the municipal level is such that the challenge of urbaniza- 
tion cannot be taken up. The same is true of the system of municipal finance. 
The Finance Commission and the Planning Commission are not fully geared to 
consider the problems of urban development or of housing. Under the circum- 
stances, the preparation of master plans for cities can only generate frustration. 
Finally, the system of urban administration, namely, municipal administration, 
IS totally inadequate to cope with the problems of housing and urban develop- 
ment. The system of local self-government introduced by Lord Mayo in 1870 
has very little relevance in 1972. 

Because of these basic constraints, there is very little that the Ministry of 
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Works and Housing at tho Centre orm the Slato ean do 
recourse to the appointment of Commissions, Commi ees 
penodieally and hold annual conferences and occasional seminars This 
reflection of their helplessness and urban 

.The situation can be remedied if a loftg term strategy 0 ngrticular we 

deselopment IS adopted aod a senes of measures taken In particular 
submit the following proposals hacking) Ministry 

(1) There should be a strong (i e wrlh 

at the Centre and in each State called the Mm.stty of Housing tn 

and Urban Development , ,frairs both m the 

(2) There should he a standing 

Parhament and in each State legislature, comp S dcpolnicire 

predonunaotly urban constituencies Efforts shoold be made P 
issues like slum clearance and the squatter P™ - outside the Govern- 

(3) There should be a national “S'” J„,, urban develop 

ment, to develop expertise in the field of '"“““'Ss study of these problems from 
meot and related subjects, based on a continuoos study ol in 

the point of view of different disciplines brought 

(4) The Constitution should be amended and local nnan 

tinder the purview of the Finance Commission detailed note of the 

(5) The Planning Commission should be 

problems of each individual city with, , f Jrf-j,-uJatjoD sliCr and evolve 
also a number of other strategic cities rega ......ai part of the S''* 

a national system of cities which will form an in g P 

plans 5 an industry, both m the 

(6) Housing should be over twenty years about 

public sector and the private sector Wen • ihe cost Wemustunder- 

low<ost housing but fancy notions cannot cut flown 

stand the economics of housing ri.velonme residential land and 

C7) There should not be two policies '® . /and not land This calls 

the other for building houses Our j gj reasonable rates to low 

for a departure from the present policy o se bothering about the cost of 

income and middle-mcome group pcop e w j^^non render the present 
construction Low-cost land and high-cost constiuctio 

policy ineffective , #»,»he development ofa rapid mass 

(8) Urban housing should be * ^_ys,ne for the-poor, experiments 

transportation system Instead of ‘"^•‘^"'“^“SSouraging people to stay m 
should be conducted in subsidising transpo 

the villages and commute to the cities eencration and not by o 

(9) Houses should be budt by young 8 p^d as «nt is 

men for future generations Thisispossi ^ ^^,jofaIongtenninstaImen 

cotivertedintopartpaymentforlhchouwon 

plan The nationalized banks must gi> ^ cautious and eumbeo 

(10) Tbs pmsxnt ttslnctm uml ™”^|li/hon!iiig sb™'** 

appmxch adopted by the LlC Solmg PohiT 

in favour of a more liberal and forward 
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(11) The Housing Boards should float income'tax‘frec loans for housing 
boniU and the upper limit on the exemptioaof interest' for tax purposes should 
be raised. This policy might attract some black money. Incentives should be 
given to invest black money in housing bonds by assuring the prospective 
int-estor that the Income-Tax Department will not be permitted to raise any 
questions regarding such investments. 

(12) The Rent Control Act should be scrapped and more realistic measures 
adopted. Needless litigation should be avoided. Landlords should be assured 
by the Government that rent nill be paid every month and all tenants should 
be assured that they will not be exploited by the landlords. This can be done if 
there is a controller of private bousing who has powers of summary trial. If 
landlords are assured that they will get rent every mohth> there will be an in- 
centive to build more houses and invest money on housing. Every investor is not 
interested in high returns ; some want steady returns. 

(13) The age-old P.W.D. mentality must be given up in favour of a modern 
outlook on prohlerns of housing and urban development. This calls for a 
detailed examination of the Land Acquisition Act, the Societies Registration 
Act, the Town and Country Planning Acts, the Municipal Laws and Bye-laws 
and also a fresh look at the P.W.D. standards, norms and specifications. 

(14) Finally, the perception of the problems of housing and urban develop- 
ment will vastly improve if the luling elite comprising the ministers and high 
officials abandons colonial-style living and accepts more realistic bousing 
standards befitting a socialist state. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM 


The sudden upsurge of socrabsm lo and not f 

mamapal level It .s rather unfortunate that poss.bWf " 

got all the pronunenee rn the first “'r" ^Se^re 

municipalities getting any attention ^ ,odced remote '^' ^oovenitnent 
concerned all the time with national i Centra! 

to be neglected by the State "fh^neglect of Calcutta has 

though there is a belated , economic®^*®®®* .-Ard to growth 

suicidal from any point of view, P® * ® . Eembay- « 

The Fourth Five Year ?Un does ;j,y gut the 

of population m metropolitan jaw and order pro all the 

already so difficult as to ,oxvth of P^P'^’^Tof population which 

implicit assumption here is that tne g gtc»wt“ ei pop . far 

problems It is our contention that it i j j. a J and the 

ts creating severe urban Pto^'^ 1“ U for the problems ®n^Vpnde 
urban development, a callous sbowp*'®** *® „»i work during 

craze to construct impressive building ,ated with Pherozeshah 

Many of our oational leaders ''^r’^vTale Vallabhbhai 
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Iministration.witnessedarcma ne of top f^tiona . ijg, Matures and 

intnbuted to this are (D the ^/ent to I'l^b-ch tends 

id the Central Government and t of mum^ resulted m m- 

Ute Governments, leading to the u pohlJ®*®®® increasing 

> be dominated by not always ( 2 ) Whjbc The 

Teasing municipal nepotism an municipahti'’ available to muo' 

irbanizalion, the demands ina c and the *®° des'clop®”'*’ ® 

azes and granU m aid have also of urban 

ripaliues, though out of propo i , 398 

. — ^ IVsr »■ 

» India, PUnmnaComirision ' 
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increased very substantially. New funclions like housing have been added to 
municipal work and growing industrialization has brought more power to 
municipalities in the form of grantingliccnces.elc. Thus, both in terms of money 
and authority to control money through transactions in land and housing, the 
importance of municipalities has vastly increased while, at the same time, the 
calibre and integrity of persons concerned with municipal work has declined. 
Corruption is inherent in such a situation. (3) V'ery few attempts have been made 
to discard the early 19lh century framework of municipal administration, laws 
and bye-laws, rules and regulations, procedures and practices. This obsolescence 
has pul a brake on urban development. Cities today have to plan 30 years 
ahead— that is for the 2ht century— white the institutions which arc supposed 
to implement these plans are a hangover of the 19lh century. The five year 
olans have helplessly admitted the severe Itmitationtof municipal administration 
while doing very little about introducing radical changes in such administration. 

It would be worthwhile if our leaders today go through the record of 
the municipal work of the earlier generation of leaders during British rule. It 
must be pointed out that these leaders were greatly handicapped in their efforts 
at urban development by the very limited powers they enjoyed. In fact the prime 
objective behind Lord Mayo’s ttsolution of 1S70 establishing local self* 
government in India (and this is true of subsequent Resolutions during the 
British rule m India) was containment of the national upsurge by giving limiied 
administrative responsibiliiies to Indian leaders without adequate financial 
power. The emphasis was on maintenance of essential services like sanitation 
and water supply and not on urban development as such. 

Pherozeshah Mehta (I S45'19I3) was associated with the Bombay Corporation 
for overJS years from 1872onw-ards. He served as Chairman of the Corporation 
for three terms. It was he who was mainly instrumental in gaining for Bombay 
the pride of place among the municipalities and corporations of India. His 
biographer writes: "He had kept himself untrammelled by the restraints of 
office, and had ruled the Corporation with a firmness, wisdom and moderation, 
which had earned for that body a high reputation among the sclf-groverning 
institutions in the country."* 

Lala Lajpat Rai was associated with a much smaller municipality, namely, 
Hissar in Punjab. He joined the Hissar Municipal Committee in 1889 as 
an Honorary Secretary. Irtlctesiitigly enough, he represented a ward which was 
inhabited primarily by Muslims. Lala Lajpat Rai writes in his autobiography: 

A European officer of the Military Commissariat was President of the Com- 
mittee. He was an extremely mischievous and tyrannical man. The citizens 
were sick of him and as I advocated the popular side and safeguarded the 
rights of the people both the Municipal President and the Deputy Com- 
missioner kept an eye on my movements. There were twelve Indians and 
three Europe.ans in the Committee. Situations arose several times in which 
the twelve were arrayed on one ride and the three on the other— the cleavage 

‘KormMody: sir Pheroiesha>i ^fehla— A P^lkal Biography. Bomba)’, Asi.v Publishing 
House. 1563. p. 276. 
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b-mgriicml In my efforts to P™™*' “^ro^?ofr>»‘"®P“"''°'‘' 
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In the course of your address you have mentioned some things which I * 
achieved and others which I have not; but there is one which I accept wiU' * 
reservation, namely, that 1 served Ahmedabad Municipality to the best oi 
capacity. 1 had unalloyed happiness in the tasks which I performed tl. 
After all, to all of us, to serve our own city must give unmitigated pleasure t 
mental satisfaction which 1 cannot get in any other sphere. Further, to clea • 
the dirt of the city is quite diflerent from cleansing the dirt of politics. Fr< 
the former you get a good night's rest while the latter keeps you worried a 
disturbed even at night.* 

K. L. Panjabi in his biography of Sardar Palei writes: 

He ISardar Patel, when he joined the Ahmedabad Municipality] surveye 
the situation very carefully and was amazed to discover that the municipality 
a people's organisation, was more or less acting under the orders of tht : 
Collector and the Commissioner. The Municipal Commissioner had become- 
so bold as to disregard the interests and even the explicit orders of the muni* . 
cipaiity. He had handed over valuable municipal land fora song to a person ; 
who had won his favour by liberal contribution to the Government War 
Loan. This he had done in defiance of clear orders of the municipality. He 
had even amended the draft of an important letter to the Government alter 
it bad been approved by the munkipalUy. Mr. Shlllidy's high'handed conduct 
gave an opening to Vatlabhbhai which he used with consummate skill. He 
persuaded the municipality to demand his removal from office on the ground 
of insubordination. This was a bold move on his part, and he argued so well 
that even the timid members had a surge of courage and voted with him. 
The government could not defend Mr. Sbillidy's conduct and removed him. 
The next nominee to this post had to accept the authority and control of 
the municipality.* 

Another interesting aspect of Sardar Patel’s work is revealed by the following 
account: 

Vallabhbhai now turned his attention to the internal adminislraliou of the 
municipality. He found that the taxes were not being collected from govern- 
ment officers and inHuential persons and institutions. The arrears were 
mounting up and Vallabhbhai took the drastic step of publicising the names 
of influential persons who had been eva^ng payment of taxes to the muni- 
cipality. He heaped ridicule on them and the arrears were paid up.’® 

A recent biography of Sardar Patel by D. V. Tahmankar devotes a full 
chapter to “Patel’s municipal career— clashes and constructive work.” 
■’■.'diraankan -ihriUT vw. 

These struggles with British bureaucracy In India not only brought out the 

*K. L. Faojabl: JTu Indomitable Sardis, Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 1962, 
pp. 29-30. 

• Ibl4 , p. 24. 

•• Ibid , pp. 34-25. 
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fiehler m Vallabhbhai bat led him to study the conditions of the people, 
Socially the working people of cities Idre Ahmedabad The squalor and <hrt 
m the streets, lack of sanitation, inadcqoate water supply, and housing 
conditions of the labouring population were some of the problems with which 
Vallabhbhai came face to face as he became more and more involved in 
municipal alfaus The eiperience he gained in administering the mumcipdily 
became the linn basis of his political work in the wider national field. Indeed 
Ahmedabad furnished him with the necessary material for the study of hunmn 
affairs in the taw and also proved a tesOng ground for his future leadership 
m the handling of his manifold municipal duties and tesponsibililies we se 
Vallabhbhai shaping his political career as a disciplined soldier and a great 
general of the future ” 

lawaha’rlal Nehru was the Chauman of Allahabad Municipality for two years 
ira-S) In his duroiiiogrupliy he devotes a whole chapter to 
hs ^rienee gives a valuable insight into the workmg of municipal bodies 
uting BtiUsh Rule in India To quote him at length 

Most Indian ciues can be divided into two parts the densely crowded city 
’ r fnd the widespread area with bungalows and cottages, each with a 
proper, and th P . usually referred to by the English as the 

these cfrt 

.. as nany upper middle-class Indians, professional men, officmls, 
Tm hve The“ncome of die municipality from the city proper is “•»» 

* <■ r.vii Lines but the expenditure on the latter far exceeds the 

that from the 7; J,, c„„„d by the Civil Lines requues 

city espendrmm For „p, watered, and lighted, 

more roa^. and th y supr^and the sanitation system have to be 

and part^aW grossly neglected, and. of course 

T" "'ir oSfonhe efty are almost igoored. It has few good roads, and 
the ^ ^ ,11 lit and have no proper drainage or saniBUon 

“i m U outr»p with all these disabihties patiently and seldom eom^ams, 

SThe=r£» eompUin. noting much ImppensNearlynU 

“rXre!:md=n“h“o»eonrageimpm^^^^^^ 

To equal! erne j suggestion when a 

rnttodn* a m gcwcrumenl official I thiukit was the D.stnet Magistrate, 
protest eaiM ftoru g ^ cponavenliou of various enactments or 

who pointed ont mat tnw ^ ^ obviously have fallen more 

conditions ol ,0 the Ovil lanes But Government 

heavily on the t"™'" " “ ^ hke the octroi which croshes tmde. 

approves thotong y foodstoBs. and falls most heavily on the 

puses pnees of allgoo«.» k 

S I^an — aZrlugh. • '■ “ 

in the larger cit London. AHw & Unwm, 1970, pp 6J-64 

“ ° ^ Publishers, tM2. pp 14J-M, 
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Deshbandhu Chittaranjaa Das was the first Mayor of the Calcutta Corpora* 
tion (1924). His biographer writes: 

The inaugural speech of Deshbandhu Das as Mayor expressed in vivid terms 
his conception of civic administration. It was clear that his approach to civic 
iife was different from his approach to Council entry. Here he was out to 
build and not to destroy. He laid down the following programme of work for 
the Corporation; free primary education, free medical relief to the poor, 
purer and cheaper food and milk supply, better supply of filtered water and 
unfiltered water, better sanitation in business and congested areas, housing 
for the poor, development of suburban areas, improved transport facilities 
and greater efficiency in adnunisltaiion at a cheaper cost.** 

In the context of new slogans for a socialist society which are so often repea- 
ted today, it is pertinent to keep in mind what C. R. Das said in his inaugural 
speech: 

It is the great ideal of the Indian people that they regard the poor as Daridra 
Narayan. To them God comes la the shape of the pjor. The service of the 
poor is the service of God to the Indian mind I shall, therefore, try to direct 
your activities to the service of (be poor. You will have seen that in the pro* 
gramme which I have drawn up, most of the items deal with the poor. If the 
Cotpoiation succeeds even to a very limited extent in this work it will have 
justified itself.** 

C. R. Das chose Subhas Chandra Bose as his chief executive officer. Bose 
later became the Mayor of Calcutta (1938). One of his speeches delivered 
during that time refers to municipal socialism. To quote him: ■ 

While in Europe, I had the opportunity (o study the socialist municipality of 
Vienna. Anyone who has been to that city cannot return without being con- 
vinced ofthe importance and significance of the working of that municipality 
to all those interested in civic affairs. During the last twelve years the Vienna 
Municipality has provided goodhousingto200,000 persons, without raising 
loans. The entire cost has been charged (o the revenue and realized through 
taxing entertainments. The Municipality has effectively solved the problem 
of water supply, roads, education for children, health, infant mortality and 
hundreds of other problems. If so much can be done in one city, naturally it 
has its importance for othei parts of the world.** 

Bose reiterated what C. R. Das stated, namely, “Every civic body should be 
made into a real poor men’s corporation.” He also asserted that “in the world 
today^^civic affairs ate cansdously oc unconsciously moving towards municipal 

Hemendranath Das Gupta: De^baw&a ChUtoranj'an Das. Delhi, Publicalioos 
Division, Miustry of InTormation and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1966, p. 97. 

** Ibid , p. 98. 

” Selected Speeches of Subhas Chandra Base. New DeUii, Publications Division, Ministry 

lofoimation and Broadcasting, GovemRieiltirf India, 1962, p. 70. 
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socialism One ought to understand what this term implies, there is no need to 
fight shy of It ”** 

This was said more than three decades back Have we progressed since then 
in introducing municipal socialism? 


M Ibid., p. 71 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF CITIES 


The first attempt to introduce municipal administration in India goes as far 
back as 1687 when the Madras Corporation was constituted on the lines of the 
BoroughofPortsmouthinEngland. The Mayor of Portsmouth was a Governor 
of the English East India Company. The Madras Corporation was entrusted 
with the running of a number of public services including upkeep of a town hall 
and a school. The Corporation svas also a judicial body constituting a court of 
record in civil and criminal cases. The Corporation was actually established in 
1688 but it did not prove to be a success as the residents objected to the imposi- 
tion of new taxes. In 1726 a second Municipal Charter was issued under which 
the Madras Municipality was reconstituted and Calcutta and Bombay Muni- 
cipalities were established. This charter was renewed in 1793. 

In 1863 the report of the Royal Army Sanitation Commission was published 
which emphasized the need to take steps to supply services like sanitation and 
public health. During the next hundred years, various committees and com- 
missions were appointed from time to time. A number of resolutions and Acts 
were also passed. In particular, we may refer to Lord Mayo’s Resolution on 
Provincial Finance (1 870), Lord Ripon’s Resolution on Local Self-Government 
(1882), the Recommendations of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
(1909), the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Local Self-Government (1918), the 
Government of India Resolution (1918), the Taxation Enquiry Commission 
Report on Local Taxation and Local Government (1925), and the Indian 
Statutory Commission on Local Self-Govemment (1928). 

In the post-independence period, the important committees have been: 
the Local Finance Enquiry Committee (1950), the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
(1953), the Committee on Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban 
Local Bodies (1963), the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee (1963), and the 
Administrative Reorgaiusation Committee (1966-70). Apart from these, there 
were several committees which dealt with the problems of local bodies at the 
state level or individual city or town level. 

In the post-independence period, the most important report relevant to our 
subject is the three-volume report of the Rural-Urban Relationship Com- 
mittee.* The main report (1966) of tins Committee discusses at length urban 

» Government of India, Muitstiy rtf Health and Family Plaoning: Report of the Rural- 
Urban Relalloiahip Committee. New DdU, 1966 (J TOlumes). 
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development and planning machineiy, the structure of urban local bodies, 
municipal personnel, finances of urban local bodies, public participation in 
urban community development, and relations between the state government and 
local administration The second volume (1968) contains a number of notes on 
urban local government practices in various States m India and also gives a 
list of municipal acts and State*wise lists of different types of urban local bodies 
It also gives some details about local governments in different countnes of 
the world Volume HI of the Report (1966) ts concerned with the analysis of 
replies given to the questionnaires issued by the Committee and also contains 
the evidence given before the Committee by various persons and organizations 
throughout the country These three volumes constitute an important source 
material for the study of the administration of urban areas in India 

The Administrative Reforms Conunission appointed a number of study teams 
In the Report of the Study Team on Dislncl Administration (1967), a chapter is 
devoted to urban local bodies The Study Team observes that the terms of re 
ference of the Rural Urban Relaiiooship Cotnmiltee were comprehensive and 
covered “all important aspects of urban local govemment”, and comments that 

There does not appear to be much point in our covering the same ground as 
this (Rural-Urban Relationship) Committee has Consequently, we have 
confined ourselves to one important aspect only, namely, the relationship of 
urban local bodies and Panchayati Raj in the context of the development 
needs of the district Regarding other aspects of urban local govemment, 
we see no reason to differ from the recommendations of the Rural Urban 
Relationship Committee except for one or two minor points * 

In the post-independence period, one of the pressing problems in the field of 
administration of urban areas related to the constructroD and development of 
new townships for millions of refugees from Palusian Tw o of these townships, 
namely, Fandabad and Nilokhen, were developed under the inspiration and 
guidanceofSudhirGhoshandS K-Dcy respectively Jawaharlal Nehru himself 
took keen interest in the development of both these townships In a recent 
autobiographical book called Gandhi’s Emissary, Sudhir Ghosh devotes a whole 
chapter, “A Revolution That Did Not Come Off”, to the development of 
Faridabad Township His experience gives an insight into adimmstrative pro- 
blems in an emergency Ghosh was extremely frustrated in his efforts to develop 
Fandabad He observes 

In the British days there wns a basic presumption in the rules and regulations 
for the drawing ahd disbursing of public funds, that every man was a thief 
and rules had to be thief ^oof This was all nght when functions of Govern- 
ment were restricted to collection of land revenue and maintenance of what 
was called law and order and bits of pnblic works The expenditure involved 
was tiny compared to the magnitude of Government expenditure in a sup- 
posedly Welfare State struKhng to build up a new life for its people The 

t Adnunistrsuve Refonns Comnussnn Refiort Damet Admaustraiian. New Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1967, p 73 
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purpose of Government has undergone revolutionary changes in India and 
yet the nature of the Government’s machine and the rules according to which 
it functions are exactly as they were in the nineteenth century. One way of 
solving this problem is to create autonomous authorities, to do those jobs 
which are different in nature from the normai jobs of Government. But alf 
attempts to make autonomous authorities honestly autonomous have so far 
failed in India without one exception. In this instance I succeeded for nearly 
three years as I interposed myself between those in the Government machine 
who seek power minus the responsibility of proving a case and those who 
were working at Faridabad and for whom I created a state of affairs in which 
they could function with enthusiasm. But the collective inertia of the bureau- 
cratic machine of Government is so powerful that anybody who seriously 
Tukes such an attempt comes to grief sooner or later. So did I. The weakness 
of the situation was that I could survive only so long as Mr. Nehni threw his 
mantle over me. But as soon as it was withdrawn I could not struggle any 
further.* 

S. K. Dey who was responsible for the creation of Nilokheri also records his 
frustrating experience in dealing with the Government under the stress of emer- 
gency. He refers to "a significant innovation tried out in the Ministry of Rehabi- 
litation which .faded away almost as fast as it came into existence’’. This in- 
novation was the creation of a Development Board to look after urgent problems 
of rehabilitation including the problems of the new township of Faridabad. 
Dey complains that: 

Probleou of refugees meantime were mounting by leaps and bounds. The 
newly created Board, as it seems !n retrospect now, did not realise that it was 
just playing into the hands of schemers in the Ministry by concentrating on 
discussions ad naiiseam round the table as against work which was the call 
of the hour. Because the Board was pitted against the Ministry which vied 
for the former's quick liquidation, the Board grew unduly sensitive to, and 
jealousof, its jurisdictioo. It fell into (he (rap ofaskingfor control of things 
more than it was equipped to handle. The officers in the Ministry had been 
past-masters in the game. Every time the Board questioned the propriety 
of the Ministry in handling any particular issue, the Ministry condescended 
by sending in a few hundred files in one instalment. Before the Board could 
begin any action, they were submerged so in files that the members felt 
already lost.* 

A review of the First, Second, Thirdand Fourth Five Ytfar Plans of India will 
indicate the helplessness of the Planning Commission which recognized the 
ineffective role of municipalities in urban development and the utter lack of any 
innovation in this regard. We shall quote from these plans to illustrate our point. 

The First Five Year Plan makes a frank criticism of State Governments and 
local authorities: 

•Sudhix Ghosh: CanrfArj Emijjary. Calcutta, Rupa i Co . 1967, pp. 253-54. 

‘ S. K. Dey: Nihkhtri. Bombay, Asia Pubbstung IbMse, 1962, pp. 25-26. 
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We have already seen how haphazard growth and ribbon development have 
been caused by inadequate legal powers to control use of land and construc- 
tion of buildings, though it must be admitted that neither the State Govern 
ments nor local authorities have shown a full appreciation of the situation or 
utilised such powers as they already have to arrest the unhealthy growth * 
The Second Fne Year Plan also admits the failure of the present sjstem of 
municipal administration to cope with the problems of urban planning It 
observes 

It IS sufficient to remark here that for urban development to proceed on 
desirable lines, competent municipal administration with adequate powers, 
resources and adnumstrative and technical stafls arc essential Urban develop- 
ment and redevelopment throws increasing responsibility on municipal 
administration which few of them are at present able to discharge • 

The Third Five Year Plan reiterates the weakness of the present mumcipal 
system It says 

At the local level, municipal administration alone can undertake satisfactorily 
the task of providing the services needed for development m urban areas, ex- 
pansion of housing and improvement of living conditions Most municipal 
administrations are not strong enough to carry out these functions ’’ 

The Fourth Five Year Plan refen to the recommendations of the Rural 
Urban Relauonship Committee and two other committees appointed by the 
Local Self Government Ministen’ Council on augmentation of financial 
resources of urban local bodies and urban land policy and makes this philos 
ophical observation 

The implementation of schemes for the benefit of these cities (metropolitan 
cities and other large centres) cames with it a corresponding obligation on 
the part of the beneficiaries to share the burden It is hoped that State Govern- 
ments will take all the measures necessary to augment resources at the local 
level • 

There are at least six factors in the existing situation which ensure failure of 
our urban development plans 

(1) The Finance Commission which is appointed every five >ears under 
the Constitution of India is not required to look into the problem of local 
finance 

(2) The Planning Commission does not take note of individual cities in their 
planning process in spite of the cliches on regional planning which occur in 
all the Five Year Plans 

(3) The Department of Urban Development m the Central Ministry does 

• The First Fii-e J ear Plan J951 S6, p 603 
•The Second Fi^e Year Flan 1956-61. v 569 

• The Third rtse Year Flan, 1961-66 p 693 

• The Fourth rue iear Flan 0969 T-fXp 401 
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some co-ordination work and the Town and Country Planning Organisation 
reviews master plans. Periodical conferences of State Ministers of Local Self- 
Government and mayors from diflerent parts of India are called and presided 
over by the Central Minister but the Government of India does not have 
any machinery to tackle urban problems on a national plane. This is the 
outcome of regarding local self-government as a State subject. 

(4) The States, however, do not generally consider urban problems as of any 
particular consequence and usually the Ministry of Local Self-Government is 
considered one of the unimportant Ministries. To make matters worse, there are 
instances when State Governments superseded municipalities and corporations 
on political grounds though overtly some other reasons were given. 

(5) The corporations and municipalities are, by and large, centres of in- 
efficiency, corruption and political nepotism. Most of them are bankrupt and 
cannot in any way tackle the big problems in the field of housing, transport, 
environmental pollution, etc. Besides, they do not have adequate legal powers 
or the administrative machinery to implement a modern master plan. In short, 
the municipalities arc not geared to urban planning as understood today but 
merely perform municipal functions as understood in the 19th century. They 
have neither the financial viability nor the legal backing to confront urban 
problems except in limited spheres such as zoning and land-use planning. 

(6) Some bold efforts have been made to tackle the problems of a few cities. 
Examples; the Delhi Development Authority (DDA) and the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development Authority (CMDA). But in spite of some bright patches, 
the overall picture is dismal. The DDA has limited expertise in the field of 
housing, transport and other issues of urban development and its composition 
is again a hangover from 19ch-century ideas on municipal administration. In 
Calcutta, for the last ten years the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation 
has been conducting studies which have generated some employment for 
economists, etc. without making any significant impact on the life of the city. 
The twin-city project of Bombay is still controversial. 

There are hardly any studies on the constitutional aspects of urban ad- 
ministration, The basic problem can be posed as follows: In view of the growing 
complexity of urban problems and the financial and adniinistrative weaknesses 
of the present obsolete form of municipal administration, is it possible to think 
in terms of a national system of cities based on a clear recognition of the role of 
big cities and the need for an adequate administrative machinery at the national 
level to deal with the problems of urban development? This calls for a re- 
appraisal of the role of the Centre, the States and the Local Governments within 
the framework of the present federal structure of India and also for con- 
stitutional changes essential for the implementation of a progressive policy for 
urban development— a policy which treats urbanization as a national issue and 
not merely as a State or local issue. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan has prowded for a new statutory body, the 
Housing and Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO), which is 
expected to build up a revolving fund of Rs. 200 crores (two billion). This fs, 
no doubt, an ambitious proposition but here again, will the Government be 
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guided by obsolete forms of urban adminisfiatioa or will there be room for 
modernization and innovation? 

The linking of urban problems to housing, slums and renewal has restricted 
our vision ofurban development and failed to take note of the complexity of 
urban problems in terms of the growing pollution of soil, water and air, in 
terms of human environment, in teims of urbanization as a process essential 
for economic growth and social change If urban problems are viewed in this 
wider perspective, it should be clear that there is need for rethinking on the 
role of cities in the national and not municipal context In fact one must also 
consider the international aspects of the problem 
It IS encouraging to note that the World Bank has a new division called the 
Economics of Urbanization Division and that Unesco has launched an ambitious 
programme on Man and His Environment — Design for Living 
In India, as in many other countries, there is growing conflict and violence in 
cities Here again there is a great danger of interpreting this conflict and violence 
m a textbookish manner and talking about the high positive correlation between 
urbanization and social disharmony in teinis of crime, tnurdet-and divorce. In 
Indian cities, it will be unrealistic to interpret conflict and violence as essentially 
a law and order problem which can be solved by the police and the army There 
are deep rooted political, economic and social aspects which have to be studied, 
analyzed and understood before any solutions can be offered 
It must be clearly uodersCood that the big cities have a national function apart 
from their regional and local function Therefore, their economy must be linked 
with the national economy This can be done if the Planning Commission 
treats a number of cities on a par with States in respect of allocation of funds 
Detailed consideration wilt have to be given to the requirements of all such 
cities not only m terms of funds for housing, transport etc , but for the wider 
task of strengthening the economic base of these cities, which will in turn 
generate economic growth throughout the country In other words instead 
of the Planning Commission identifying a few small towns m each State as 
growth centres to counteract metropolitan development, the strategy should 
be to identify metropolitan centres and back them up heavily The guilt com- 
plex concerning helping big cities lo grow bigger has its origin in 19th-century 
gloriflcation of the countryside Any plea for a rigid system to keep out 
migrants from big cities implies ignoring the basic tenets of democracy Instead 
of condemning urbanization, we should look i^on urbanizauon as the best 
generator of economic growth and social change in India But of course it is 
not necessary for us to follow the beaten track of the 19th-ceDtury urbanization 
process The need for innovation is great 
The Parliament should pass what might be called the Chartered Cities of 
India Act and designate chartered cities which will fona the core of a naUonaJ 
system of cities, planned and developed by a central agency with assistance from 
the Central and State Governments, the UN Agencies, the World Bank, etc 
It is not intended that the chartered cities should become Union Temtones 
They will continue to be integral parts of the States in which they are located 
and elected representatives of the people will have a say in their running But 
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there will be a new administrativc-lcgal-financial apparatus to run these cities 
with the over-riding objective of generating rapid economic growth with social 
justice in a national framework and not merely in a narrow regional or local 
framework. By way of analogy, we may mention that Schedule VIII of the 
Constitution of India lists 141anguagcs without giving any territorial jurisdiction. 
These languages get special recognition but this does not mean that other 
languages are ignored. Similarly, the development of chartered cities should 
not mean the neglect ofother cities. In selecting these chartered cities, we should 
keep in mind a number of criteria. By way of illustration we may mention the 
following: (a) population size, {b) economic base, (c) administrative function, 
and {(/) strategic importance. 

We give a list of chartered cities by way of illustration : 

(a) All dues with a populaiiof of over one million : Greater Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Ahmedabad Kanpur and Poona In the 
light of the 1911 census count, a few more cities will be added to this list, 
probably, Poona and Nagpur. * 

(b) The-new steel towns'. Durgapur, Bhilai, Rourkela, Bokaro. The new port 
towns: Paradeep, Haldia, Kandia, Okha. Other industrial and transport centres: 
Asansol, Baroda, Gorakhpur. Howrah, Jamshedpur, Kota, Ludhiana, Ranchi 
and Vishakhapatnum. Vie newly planned cities: Cbandlgatb, Bhubaneshwar. 
Also the proposed new capitals of Haryana and Assam. 

(c) State capitals not included under (a): Agartala, Bhopal, Goa, Imph"1, 
Jaipur, Kohima, Lucknow, Mysore, Patna. Pondicherry, Shillong, Simla, 
Srinagar, and Trivandrum. 

(d) Strategic cities (fither than cantonments): Ambala, Amritsar, Cochin, 
Darjeeling, Gauhaci, Jammu, Jullundur, Silchar and Siliguri. 

It Will be seen that most of these cities are Class I cities (population over 
100,000) and that the small cities listed above have a large growth potential. 
Each city will, of course, have its metropolitan region for planning purposes. Our 
strategy is essentially metropolitan-based but it seeks a powerful administrative- 
legal-financial machinery to make these cities a part of the national system of 
cities which will help generate rapid economic growth and social change in 
India. 

We conclude by referring to the following exhortations: 

Save Our Cmrs 
Save Our Soil 
Save Our AiR 
Save Our Water 

This is not a Vedic prayer butasetofeaptionsonaseries of four postal stamps 
released in the U.S.A. And yet there is nothing peculiarly American about this 
appeal. Cities all over the world have been overtaken by a deep crisis and it is 
now abundantly clear that this urban crisis has rendered the present form of 
urban government obsolete, ineflecthre and totally inadequate to meet the 
challenge of urbanization. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


ENVIRONMENT AND POPULATION: 
SOME ECOLOGICAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
IMPLICATIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING IN ASIA* 


Statement of the Problem 

The growing concern for the quality of life and the human cnviromnent has 
introduced a new dimension m demographic analysis and development plant 
ning The reant United Nations Confcrcna on the Human Environmen- 
(Stockholm, June 1972) has not only revealed the magnitude of the environ- 
mental problems facing developed as well as developing countnes, but has 
also raised hopes for a better future for mankind as indicated m the action 
plan for the human environment * 

The relationship between populauon growth and the degradation of human 
environment is a controversial subject It is not neassary for us to go into 
this debate Our primary conam in this Chapter is with the problems arising 
out of aaelerated growth of population and increasing pare of urbanization 
in Asia in the last decade and the relevant issues and questions for the coming 
decades However, we shall bnefiy present the viewpoint of some of the develop- 
ing countries on the subject of environment and population 

At the Stockholm Conference, the population question was hotly debated 
and the discussions were full of sharp controversies, somewhat similar to the 
age-old controversies between Maltbusiaos and Marxians The United Nations 
statement on population in the Declaration on the Human Environment made 
a somewhat guarded statement as follows* 

Demographic poliaes, which are without prejudice to basic human rights 
and which are deemed appropriate by Governments concerned, should be 
applied in those regions where the rate of population growth or excessive 
population concentrations are likely to have adverse clTects on the environ- 

•This chapter IS based on a paper prepared the author at the request ofECAFE for 
the Second Asian Population Conference, Tokjo, 1 13 November 1972 

‘United Nauons Conference on the Humae Envinxim-ot, Stockholm 5-15 June, 1972. 
An Action Plan for the Human Emironment, A/CONF 48/5, 9 February 1972. 
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ment or development, or where low population density may prevent improve- 
ment of the human environment and impede development.* 

This was interpreted by some observers as side-stepping the population issue, 
while It provoked strong criticism in some other circles. For example, the ■ 
delegate of the Chinese People’s Republic maintainedt “Our Government has 
always approved of family planning. But it is wholly groundless to think that 
population growth in itself will bring about pollution and damage to the en- 
vironment and give rise to poverty and backwardness."* 

The Prime Minister of India in her address lo the Conference said that 
poverty was the greatest polluter and asserted that: 

It is an over-simplification to blame all the world's problems on increasing 
population. Countries with but a small fraction of the world's population 
consume the bulk of the world’s production of minerals, fossil fuels and so 
on. Thus we see that when it comes lo the depletion of natural resources 
and environmental pollution, the increase of one inhabitant in an affluent 
country, at his level of living, is equivalent to an increase of many Asians, 
Africans or Latin Americans at their current material levels of living.* 

Dr Carmen A. Miro, a distinguished Latin American demographer, observed: 
Appealing to the need for population control as a means of environment 
conservation without accompanying it with an equally strong plea for 
drastic measures to change t^ social and economic conditions which have 
made possible its massive destruction, depletion and deterioration could 
evoke suspicions that the fortunate inhabitants of this planet are being 
confronted with a new Malthusian argument.* 

Wc have referred to the viewpoints of the leaders of China, India and Latin 
America in order to emphasize the danger of over-emphasizing the impact 
of environmental factors on developing countries where the basic problem is 
lack of development'. However, it will be futile to argue that the developing 
countries are not faced with environmental problems. In fact they are faced 
with two types of problems; the problems of a dual economy and the problems 
of underdevelopment. Most of these countries have a small modern industrial 
sector, and with programmes for rapid industrialization this sector is bound to • 
grow. The problems of environmental pollution faced by this sector arc similar 
lo those faced by industrial countries in the West and by Japan in Asia. Then 
there is another set of problems of environment arising out of poverty like 
the absence of pure drinking water, environmental sanitation, etc. This set 
of problems has been neatly summed up by Dr. Gamani Corea of Ceylon: 

* Quoted in Initrnallanal Plannrd Faremhood Newt No. 220, August 1972. 

* Ibid. 

* Address of Mrs Indira Gandhi to the UNCHE, June 14, 1972 Reproduced in Govern- 
ment of India, Office of Environmental Plamuns and Co-ordination Agenda Notes for the 
Second meeting of the National Committee on &ivironmental Planning and Co-ordinalhn, 
^ol. I, July 1972, p 4 

•IPPFNews.op.cit. 
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Ours are the pioblcms of a poor soaety the problems of bad water, poor 
housing, disease and sickness, lack of sanitation and sewage facilities, in 
adequacy of numiion They have not ansen from an excessue degree of 
development, rather, they reflect the inadequacy of development so that, 
while the nch countries may look upon development as the cause of environ 
mental destruction, the poor countries cannot but look upon development 
as the cure and the means of remedying basic environmental problems In 
this sense, therefore, the concern with environment in the developing world 
IS but an aspect of the commitment to development There is no inherent 
anlagottisns, no inherent conflict between the goals of environment and the 
goals of developiBent.* 

It may be recalleo that Dr Corea was associated with the panel of experts 
who prepared a report (well known as the Founex Report) on “Development 
and Environment” in June 1971 This report nghtly points out that m the 
developing countries, it is not merely the “quality of Lfe” that is endangered 
but “life Itself « endangered by poor water, housing, samlation and nutrition, 
by sickness and disease and by natural disasters These are problems no less 
than those of industrial pollution, that clamour for attention in the context 
of the coacera with human eavironment They are problems which affect the 
greater mass of mankind 

The environmental problems with specific reference to the Asian countries 
were considered at a seminar convened by ECAFE in August 1971 The Founex 
report was used as a basic document for this Seminar which generally endorsed 
the approach of the Founex report This Seminar asserted that the developing 
countries of Asia “could benefit by the expenence of Japan which had ex- 
perienced unprecendentedly rapid economic gron-tb in recent years and which, 
for that very reason, bad also had (o face severe problems of environmental 
disrviption and degradation The developing countries had an opportunity 
of attaining a better pattern of future developmenl than had been achieved 
by the countries that had already industrialized "• 

The environmental problems voth specific reference to the ecological implica- 
tions of rural and urban population growth m the ECAFE region were further 
discussed in a subsequent seminar convened by the ECAFE m August Septem- 
ber 1971 This Seminar observed that “from a consideration of the inter- 
relation of all aspects of the human enwonment, population appeared as the 
key factor m understanding environmental problems ’ * Rapid population 
growth was seen as one of the contributors to disequilibrium in the ecosystem 
TiU recently it was customary to discuss the demographic aspects of urbaniza 
tion and recommend poliaes for influenang internal migration For example, 

•ECAFEReporloflheResiomlSemnarerilheEcobgmillnipIcarions of Rural and Urban 
PopulaiwnCroHih Bangkok, E CV I I/L.3I2. 30 September 1971 p 55 

’UNCHE D^elopmentandEniironmtnt As>staf-l Report on Development and Environ- 
meni (Founex Report) A CONF 48/10 22 December 1971, p 4 

• ECAFE Report of the Sminw on DmlopmalattdEimronment, Bangkok, E/CN 1 1/999, 

10 August 1971, pp 9-10 

• Op oL ^ee Reference No 6), p 6 
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at the First Asian Population Conference held in 1963, the two major themes 
of policy were: “policies relating to such measures as fertility, public health 
and family planning on the one band, and urbanization and internal migration 
on the other. . But today the emphasis is on total developmental effort. 
To quote the ECAFE Seminar on ecological implications (August-September 
1971) we have already referred to; 

Recognizing that growth, distribution and migration of population ma/ 
have a pervading influence on environmental deterioration, the Seminar 
strongly recommends that attention to the interaction between population 
and environment receive the highest priority at all stages of development 
planning and at all levels — local, regional, national and international. 

The Stockholm Conference made an urgent plea for treating environmental 
concerns as “an added dimenrion in planning and not merely as a further 
claim on limited resources,” and “to formulate a new strategy of development 
centred on the elimination of mass poverty and on the creation of a decent 
human environment.”’* 

The Second Asian Population Conference should, therefore, indicate the 
guidelines for the new development strategy which gives due consideration to 
the environmental variables as well as to the population variables. In this 
context, the goals and objectives of the United Nations Second Development 
Decade” must be kept in mind. Briefly these are; (a) an average annual rate 
of growth of at least 6 per cent per annum in the gross national product implying 
a 4 per cent rate of growth in agricultural output and an 8 per cent rate of 
giowth in manufacturing output; (b) an average annual expansion of 0 d per 
cent in the ratio of gross domestic saving to the gross product so that this ratio 
rises to around 20 per cent by 1980 and (c) a somewhat less than 7 per cent 
rise m imports and a somewhat higher than 7 per cent rise in exports per 
annum. 

The International Development Strategy for the Second Development Decade 
assumes that the average annual increase in population in developing countries 
will be 2.5 per cent which is less than the average rale at present forecast for 
the 1970s. Only then it would be possible to bring about an average annua! 
growth rate of 3 5 per cent per head which will represent a doubling of average 
income per head in the course of the next two decades. 

We have mentioned all this in order to guard against any excessi\'e concern 
for environment in the developing countries in Asia sidetracking the basic goals 
of development in terms of a min imum level of living for the teeming miCions, 
and also to emphasize the overriding necessity for effective population control 
•n the immediate future. 

Umied Nations : ]tepar( of ihe Aston Fopnliirion Con/c'tnce and Setecled Papers (New 
Delhi, December 1963), New York, 1964, p. 29. 

“ ECAFE Report, op. cit. ( see Reference No. Q, p. 41. 

’•UNCHE: Deyehpment aw<f Enrtro n ment, op. at., p. 19 

" United Nations; Iniernalionat Devebvment Strategy: Action Programme of Ihe General 
Assembly for the Second United NaHora Detthpntent Decade, New York, 1970, pp. 3-4. 
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Keriew of the 1960s 

There have been several significant developments of demographic interest in 
Asian countries since the First Asian Population Conference was held in New 
Delhi m 1963 Broadly, these are (1) an acceleration m the rate of population 
growth, (2) an acceleration m the pace of urbanization, (3) a breakthrough m 
agnculture ushenng in the green revolution m some countnes, C4) dn increasmg 
tempo of mdustnalization, (5) increasing unemployment especially m the urban 
areas, (6) the formulation of family planning programmes in most countnes 
with varying degrees of success in the implementation of the programme, (7) 
the limited success m policies aimed at restricting migration to the aties and of 
efforts to bnng about a more balanced rural and urban development, (8) a 
greater concern for the problems of mass poverty and m particular, the need 
for land reforms and a better distnbution of income and wealth, and, finally, 
(9) a growing realization of the need for socal development along with economic 
growth and, m particular, a better appreciation of the hitherto neglected topics 
Lke nutrition, status of women, rote of children and youth, housing ne^s, 
soaal security requirements, etc 

All these factors are not necessanly confined to the Asian scene By and 
large, they are relevant in all developing countnes For the purpose of this 
paper, however, ue shall consider a disturbing element in regard to policies 
designed to slow down migration to the big cities, bring about a better dispersal 
of industnes, build new cities and attain a more balanced growth of rural and 
urban areas By and large, these policies have not succe^ed In India, for 
example, the 1971 census data reveal an increasing tempo of urbanization of 
the big cities m spite of the objective of dispersal of industries laid down in all 
the five year plans During the 1961 71 decade, 63 per cent of the net increase 
m population of urban areas occurred m cities with population of 100,000 and 
over “ Master plans of cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi have not suc- 
ceeded m stemming the tide of nugralion On the other hand, small towns have, 
by and large stagnated New towns have proved very costly from the financial 
point of view and many of them "have become isolated communities and have 
not struck roots in their environment The talk of growth centres is still at 
the theoretical level** and, in spite of financial and other incentives for industnes 
to move out of big cities, “the entire gamut of economic and sociological 
forces governing the location of industries is still overwhelmingly in favour of 
large metropobtan areas ’ 

There are, however, a few success stones In a recent review of "A Decade 
I* See Chapters 

K. V Sundaram “Towards a National Uriiaa Policy in India * (mimeographed paper). 
Town and Country Planning Orgam&ation, Goveiwoent of India New Delhi, 1972. p 21 
•' Cf Lain Sen, et ol Planning Rural Cmth Centra Jin Integrated Area Development 
A Study III Miryalguda Taluka National Institute of Conunuaity Development, Hyderabad, 
1971 

Ardhendu Bhattacharyya and Madhav Nalapat A Decade of Industrial Dispersal from 
Greater Bombay (mimeographed paper) City and Industnal Development Corporation of 
Maharashtra, Bombay, March 1972, p 10 
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of Industrial Dispersal from Greater Bombay 1960-70,” it is pointed out that 
this decade witnessed a rapid growth of areas contiguous to the Municipal 
Corporation of Greater Bombay and the belt extending up to Poona.” 

In 1962 the Maharashtra Oovemment set up the Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corporation (MIDQ with the twin objective of setting up well- 
planned industrial areas on the periphery of Bombay as well as setting up of 
industrial estates in backward areas of the State. In 1966, the Maharashtra 
Government introduced an elaborate scheme of monetary incentives and indus- 
trial assistance programme to promote industrialization outside the Bombay- 
Poona belt. The entire programme o'f such assistance is channelled through a 
specially created institution caUed the State Industrial and Investment Corpora- 
tion of Maharashtra (SICOM). The policy of industrial dispersal is reflected 
m the fact that in 1964, Bombay Qiy accounted for 63 per cent of the new 
industrial licences in Maharashtra Stale while in 1970 the share of Bombay 
was only 23 per cent.” 

However, in countries hke India, the modern manufacturing sector in the 
urban areas is so small that it is incapable of absorbing millions of under- 
employed persons from the rural areas who are dependent on subsistence agri- 
culture. In spite of the substantial increase in industrial output in the last 
decade, India is faced with the problem of structural stagnation and the prospect 
of a significant transfer of population from the agricultural to the non-agri- 
cultural sector is far from bright. And yet the migration from rural to urban 
areas continues, bringing about a demographic expansion of the big cities with- 
out a matching economic expansion and the development of the urban infra- 
structure. This strains the urban system leading to increasing environmental 
disruption and degradation. At the same time, the lack of rural development 
adds to the problems of environment in the rural areas. 

The Situation is similar in several other developing countries of Asia. A 
recent study on Mainland China points out "the dilemma in several developed 
countries, where the urban sector is beset with educated unemployment, while 
the development of rural sector is handicapped by a failure to recruit persons 
with education and skills to staff the modern infrastructure in the rural areas.”” 
In order to tackle this problem, "China introduced a movement (called the 
rustication movement or ‘down-to-the-countryside and up-to-the-mountain 
movement’) under which urban school graduates were resettled in the countryside 
and employed there to act as catalytic agents of rural development.”*' The 
history of the rustication movement in China from 1957 onwards has been 
summed up by Pi-chao Chen as follows: 

As early as 1956, Mao commented on the desirability of encouraging the 
intellectuals (namely, the educated) to go to the countryside: “All intellectuals 
who have the chance should be very happy to go to the countryside. In the 
“Ibid ,p. 9, 

Pi-chao Chen : “Over-arbinizalloii, RustKation of Uibaa-Educated Youths, and Politics 
of Rural Transformation— The Case of China,” Comparative Politics. Apnl 1972. p. 364. 

"Ibid, P. 365. 
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vast rural areas, there is plenty of room for them to realize tbeir talents to 
the full ” In spite of this, it was not until 1957 that Peking bunched the first 
rustication movement Begtoning in April 1957, all those graduates of pnmary 
and ■secondary schools who came to the cities to receive education and failed 
either to gam admission into the higher educational institutions or to get a 
job in the city were returned to the villages from which they onginally came 
This first.movement was, however, short-lived, as it was suspended m 1958 
when the country was plunged into the Great Leap campaign and the people’s 
communization movement Following the economic recession in the wake of 
(he Great Leap and communization campaigns, Peking lemstated the move- 
ment in 1962 ** 

Between early 1962 and early 1964, some 292,000 secondary school graduates 
were resettled m rural areas under the rustication programme In 1964 alone, 
more than 400 000 pnmary and secondaiy school graduates were resettled 
in the countryside In the eight-month penod to August 1965, another 250,000 
urban school graduates were dispatched Shortly after this, however, the 
urban rural migration was not oidy baited but revened, thanks to the out- 
break of the Cultural Revolution ** 

In 1966 the rustication programme came to an abrupt halt but it was revived 

m 1968 

Withm two years of the resumption of this movement, “several milhon 
graduates of junior middle schools, senior middle schools, and universities 
have marched forward magnificently to the binterbod, frontiers, and vast 
rural villages “ Estimates of the total number of rusticated urban educated 
youths vary, from 10 to 15 miUioo Any figure vnthm this range of magmtude 
would defimtely rank this population movement as one of the greatest migra- 
tions in history within the time span of two to three years ” 

Chen concludes that 

the rustication programme has become an important component of the 
emergency Peking strategy to channel more resources and skilled manpower 
away from the cities to the countryside m an attempt to transform the “face” 
of rural China as rapidly as possible “ 

The conventional wisdom, inspired by the Western eapenence, that offers 
"industrialization ’ (in the Western sense of the term) as the panacea for 
absorbing “suiplus bbor” and solving the related problem of poverty is at 
best misleading and at worst disastrous, at least in the short run In the 
contest of the contemporary Third World, a more reaCistic approach to the 
“urban crisis” and related problems has to be one that includes meaningful 
land reform, extension of credit and modem fanning techniques to the rural 

”Ibid.,p 366 
“Ibii.pp 367-68. 

“ Ibid., p 369 
•‘Ibid-.p 369 
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areas, and establishment of dispersed small and medium-scalc, labor-inten- 
sive, capital-saving industry in ifae rural areas.** 


Issues and Questions of the 1970s and 19S0s 
The statistical dimensions of the problems facing the ECAFE region in the 
1970s and 1980s have been indicated in a recent ECAFE working paper on 
“Growth and Distribution of the Rural and Urban Population of the ECAFE 
Region.*’*’ Here we shall be concerned with some issues rather than a statistical 
picture of the coming decades. Briefly, the main issues in the contest of en- 
vironment are in respect of the following: 

(1) the issue of population growth; 

(2) the problems of modernization of agriculture and rural development; 

(3) the problems created by industrialization; and 

(4) the issue of urbanization. 

A striking feature of the demographic situation in the ECAFE region is that 
the total population of this region which was about 2.000 million in 1970 is 
likely to b< around 3,600 mlllioo by the year 2000. That is to say, the population 
of the ECAFE region will roughly e()ual the world population of 1970. 

Another important aspect is that 75 to 80 per cent of the population of the 
Asian region is in the rural areas and the proportion is ctpccted to go down to 
6S to 70 per cent by I9S5. This will imply an at^luie increase in rural population 
of the order of 370 to 400 million. 

The growth in the urban popubtion in the coming decades in the Asian 
countries of the ECAFE region is expected to be high. It is estimated that the 
urban popubtion in 2000 wilt be over seven limes that of 19S0. In terms of big 
Cities, It has been pointed out that II out of the 25 largest cities in the world 
are in the Asian countries of the ECAFE region. 

The increasing pressure of population both in rural areas and urban areas 
will no doubt worsen the environment unless effeclive measures to bring down 
the fertility level are taken. However, it must not be forgotten that in countries 
where roughly 70 per cent of the popubtion is dependent on agriculture and 
where about half of the rational product is generated in the agricultural sector, 
the quest for a better environment roust b^in with a substantial increase in 
the productivity of agriculture. Further, as long as agriculture is heavily depen- 
dent on rainfall, the erratic occurrences of drought and floods bring about 
environmental degradation probably to a much greater extent than that result- 
ing from a "secular** growth of popnlation. however rapid i( may be. 

The green revolution in countries like India, Pakistan and Philippines has 
raised high hopes of rapid strides in the modeTniz.vtion of agriculture and the 
resulting improvemem in "the level of living of the rural masses. 

In 1970s and 1980s, one of the important issues will be the impact of the 
green revolution on the mobility of labour. Will the green revolution increase 

*• Ibid., p. 385. 

CroMlfi and Dislribvilon of ihe Anrat end Urban Population of tht ECAFE 
Ptghn (mimeographed) POP/Sem ERUP/BP/2, 25 August, J97I. 
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the flow of migration from reraJ to urban anas and even bring about a reversal 
m the trend and generate urban to rural migration? We do not have enough 
data to answer these questions on a firm basis There are very few studies on 
the subject though the literature on the green revolution is considerable In a 
recent review of the material on India, T J Byres gives 104 references to studies 
on the green revolution in India *" Bui there is very little matenal on the impact 
of the green revolution on the mobibty of labour 
We may refer here to a recent OECD study on “Technological Change in 
Agnculture and Employment m Developing Countnes" which refers to the 
paradox of the existence of an abundant supply of agncultural labour in the 
less developed economies and the adoption of mechanization m agriculture 
The study pleads for selective mechanization to overcome seasonal shortages 
without unduly displacing labour This study tightly observes 
The rapid rates of increase m the labour force, the pattern of industrial 
development and the limited opportunities for remunerative employment 
outside of agnculture make it somewhat pointless to view the greater part 
of this surplus as a reserve of worken for non agricultural development 
The problem of withdrawing families from agnculture without thereby re- 
ducing agricultural output, thus, is rarely a relevant poLcy issue in labour 
surplus economies ** 

Id another recent study conducted at the Institute of Economic Growth, 
Delhi on the emplcjment implicatioos of green revolution and mechanizataon 
on the basis of a case study of Punjab. C H H Rao concludes 

Tractonsauon would have a positive impact os employment only when its 
complementanty with imgatioo and high yielding vaneties (HYV) becomes 
critical for expanding output Such a situation seems to obtain at present 
only among large farms and in the developed regions Since small farms 
are able to achieve higher cropping intensity than the larger farms without 
the use of tractors and since the labour use per acre among them is much 
higher among large farms, measures to effect a transfer of land from the 
large to small farms have a high employment potential * 

Land reform thus is as much a part of modernization of agnculture as the 
use of high yielding vancUes of seeds, better fertilizers, assured wafer supply 
and selective mechanization of agriculture 
Now we shall bnefly turn to industnalization As we have already indicated, 

*• T J Byres “Tie Dialectic of tadia s Green Revofeiuon,” Soat^ Anan Xmew, Vot 5, 
No 2, January 1972, pp 111 16 

*• Montague Yudelman et aJ Ttchmlogta^ Chuge « Agncullure and Employment in 
Developing CouMries OECD Development Centre Studies. EinpfoytnenC Senes No 4, 
Pans, 1971, p 161 

•• C. H. H. Rao Employment JmpbcalHnn of Green Eerolutlon and ^fecham 2 anon in 
Agneuburt in Developing Caantnes A Cate Study rjf India. Presented at an MteniafiooaJ 
conference on Place of Agnculture in the Devehfmeni of Underdeveloped Countries convened 
by the International Economic Association at Bail Godesber^ West Germany, 26 August- 
4 September, 1972. pp 12-J3 
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in spite of professed policies of decenUaliation and dispersal of industries, the 
economies of scale in many develofnng countries favour the concentration of 
industries in big cities. It is futile to recommend that new Industries should be 
established in small towns as long as it is uneconomical to do so because of 
considerations of market, transportation costs, etc- The strategy of establishing 
new growth poles, which act as links between the big cities and the rural hinter- 
land and avoid the adverse effects of city-based industrialization, has no doubt 
considerable merit hut there ate several problems in the actual implementation 
of such a policy. The existing infra-structure in small towns is so poor that 
unless massive investments arc made, the small towns cannot really serve as 
growth centres. The other alternative is to build new towns but this calls for 
even more massive investments. The result is that industries spread along the 
uanspoit tittwoik ai\d this leads to “ribbon” development and a haphazard 
urban sprawl. This results in serious problems of environmental disruption, 
especially in the unplanned industrial-urban belts which have the disadvantages 
of both rural areas and urban areas. Sometimes whole villages are swallowed 
up by the urban sprawl and these rural pockets in urban areas become major 
centres of eavhonmental pollution, unhygienic conditions, sub-standaid 
housing, crime, violence, etc. The problem is further accentuated by land 
speculation, ineffective municipal control of areas beyond tbe municipal limits, 
and very often political nepotism and corruption. This problem of rural pockets 
in urban areas is not the same as the problem of industrial slums. This is 
basically a problem of unregulated human settlement and the arbitrary con- 
version of agricultural land into industrial and residential land. Unless adequate 
steps ate taken to meet this situation, the environmenul problems will further 
multiply. 

Finally, we come to urbanization. In many Asian cities, perhaps the biggest 
threat to environment in the big cities is from the squatter problem. The 
increasing flow of migrants to (he big cities coupled with extreme housing 
shortage and the high cost of house construction and high rental values have 
all contributed to this problem. Big cities in India like Calcutta, Bombay and 
Delhi have been fighfmg unsuccessfully the squatter problem. Further, on 
account of luxury housing and the emergence of skyscrapers in these cities, 
the disparity in the housing standards of the rich and the poor is increasing. 
Then there is the problem of pavement-dwellers whose plight is worse than 
that of the squatters. All these pose a threat not only to environment but to 
law and order, and even political stabiLty. In such a situation, the talk of the 
quality of life can only refer to the elite and not to the masses. 

Then there is the problem of incr^sing unemployment, especially among the 
educated youth in the urban areas. This has generated several types of conflicts 
and tensions — the conflict between tbe “sons of the soil” and the “outsiders”— 
the migrants, the clamour for jobs and the spurts of violence. 

The inadequacies of the public transport system is very often the cause of 
violence in Indian cities and the anger of the masses is converted into frequent 
burning of public buses. While the western cities are getting polluted by too 
many cars, Indian cities are facing disruption on account of too few public 
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buses, and the talk of air pollution sounds unreal to the city-dwellers m India 
But the problem of air pollution does exist and is increasing As a recent study 
of air pollution in nine big cities of India concludes “Air pollution which once 
seemed so remote, is no longer so and isolated pockets of fairly severe pollution 
are to be found all o\er the country”** 

Increasing industrialization and urbanization pose new problems of environ 
ment but the old problems contmue to be severe From this point of view, 
developing countries are facing the double hardship of environmental detenora 
tion 


Identification of Information Gap* 

In order to understand the interrelation between population and environ- 
ment in the developing countries, it will be necessary to strengthen the statistical 
system and collect considerable additional data both on population and environ- 
ment It would be also necessary to make a fuller use of the available data 
through mtensive tabulation schemes for the census and sample surveys, but 
this would ako call for at least the minimum facilities for computerization of 
such data m these countries The need for saenufic sample surveys m vanous 
fields IS apparent and this is especially true of studies on pollution on which 
hardly any data exist in developing countries 
The UNCHE recommended the following pnonty areas for collection of 
basic information surveys of the present state of the environment and the 
hazards to which it is likely to be exposed, studies and surveys to determine 
the extent to which the environment is a/lsKted by mass poverty, malnutncion. 
housing shortage, inadequate water supply, disease and illiteracy 
The UNCHE ako recooimeoded reviews of existing lepslatioa avaSabk to 
implement national environment pohcies and objectives to detemune new 
legislative actions and also analytical studies of other countries which are 
developing environmental programmes and pohcies ** 

The £CAFE Seminar on ecological implications emphasized the need for 
adequate data for assessment of the relation between population and environ- 
ment and also for evaluation of the success of vanous “curative and preventive 
poliaes ” The Seminar recommended that concerted efforts be made for pro- 
viding separate data on the urban and rural populations and on aties of difierent 
size and for collecting “information on migration which wiU permit assessment 
of who moves, why, from and to where, and what impact such movement has 
on the migrant and on his community of origin and destination ” The Seminar 
also highlighted the need for improving population projections since environ- 
mental plannmg requires good estimates of the future size and rural urban 
distribution of population ** 

The cost of data collection is an impottant consideration m developing 

•1 S J Aiceivala Emromental Problems w India (mimeographed) Central PuWic Health 
Engmeeting Research. Institute Nagpur, 1971, p 54 
** UNCHE DevtlopmenS and EmironmenSfOp cA.,9 10 
" ECAFE Report, op. ciC (See Reference No 6)^ p 41 
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countries which have limited resources and tiK budgetary allocations for re- 
search are generally scanty. There is also a prevalent view in some quarters 
that research in a poor country is a loxury and bureaucrats often tend to 
regard with suspicson evaluatiort studies wtoh imply a criticism of govern- 
mental policies. The administration of research grants is often based on out- 
moded colonial practices with the overriding authority resting with the Ministry 
of Finance. Under these dicomstances, icsearda cannot develop on sound lines. 

We submit that instead of merely listing items of additional data collection 
and identifying research gaps, the Second Asian Population Conference should 
make firm recommendations keeping in view the following: 

1. The need for evolving a set of indicators for social and economic develop- 
ment in Asian countries which emphasize relevant iodicalors rather than 
generally accepted indicators in the western countries. 

2. Methods of modernizing the population census which is the most important 
single source of information on the life of the people. The possibility of 
conducting five-yearly censuses to synchronize with five year plans should 
be explored. 

3. Ways of strengthening the statistical system to make it more unified by 
cutting out duplication of work and multiplicity of agencies. 

4. Generating an atmosphere of saeniific enquiry and research by discarding 
bureaucratic procedures and introducing innovations in research adminis- 
tration. 

5. Pledging 10 percentof the developmental outlay in each field for research 
and data collection. This is especially true of areas like health, family 
planning, housing, environment, etc. 

6. Evolving a suitable mechanism whereby (he research findings are auto- 
matically conveyed to and taken note of by policy-makers so that re- 
search IS translated into action. 

A word of caution is also called for. The craze for data collection and un- 
necessary computer work in the name of research which has become a big 
industry in some countries should be avoided by the developing countries. The 
quality oflife cannot be improved merely by massive quantities of data. Quanti- 
fying poverty may interest some scholars but neither the problems of population 
cor of environment can be solved unless we respect human values more than 
decimal points. 

I IMiections for Action Relevant to Plaaniog, 

Implementation and Evaluation 

Space does not permit us to go into the manifold aspects of action pro- 
grammes in the light of our discussion so far. In this concluding section, we 
shall make only one recommendation for the consideration of planners and 
policy-makers. 

It is clear that at least In the next two decades, several developing countries 
like India will remain predominantly rural and agricultural, and the prospects 
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of any reduction in absolute terms in the rural labour force are bleak City 
based industnalizalion and urbanizaljon have a licwled potentiality for absorb- 
ing surplus labour from rural areas The number of migrants to cities will no 
doubt increase in absolute terms but in terms of industrial structure of the 
region as a whole, it is unlikely that there wll be drastic changes The popula 
tioQ problem, therefore, must be viewed not only m terms of a slowly declimng 
birth rate and a rapidly declining death rate bringing about a demographic 
gap but also in terms of the inertia of the economic structure and the resultmg 
“stagnation trap ” While the demographic gap can be reduced by a more 
effective formulation and implementation of family planning programmes bold 
development measures must be adopted to os’ercome the stagnation trap 

If surplus labour cannot be transferred from rural areas to urban areas the 
solution s.’ould be in siphoning off surplus labour from one region to another 
within the same country This is of course a well known proposition and several 
countries do have plans for population redistribution, planned migration and 
resettlement of people But these steps have not been sery suaxssful because 
the availability of land for new settlement is limited in most Asian countries 
faang the population problem Further opemng up new areas for settlement 
calls for massive losestment m infra structure and the problem of adequate 
employment opportunities persists in the newly settled areas ako 

Our proposal is basically in terms of generating increased mobihty of labour 
m an organized manner without allempting resettlement of people on a perma 
cent basts In India, for example, the system of labour recruitment through 
labour contractors was quite common Even today much of the construction 
labour is contract labour However, this is a very undesirable method of 'ecnut 
ment which looks upon human beings only from the point of view of cost of 
production and every effort is, tberefore. made to minimize this “cost" On 
the other hand, recruitment of labour through employment exchanges has not 
worked m ratal areas, and, by and large the migrant labour is heavily dependent 
on the network of relations and fellow viHagers in other reg-ons, especially in 
the big cities 

The Government should establish Labour Banks all over the country and 
especially in the rural areas m order to recruit systematically labour from 
surplus areas and transfer them to the deSat areas even on a short term basis 
If is well known that there is full employment dtinng harvest lime in rural 
areas and m areas which have witnessed the green revolubon there u even 
shortage of labour during peak seasons Schemes to generate such mobihty of 
labour will obviate the nerf for mechanizatioa of agncu’ture which is gomg 
on m the green revoluUon areas even though there is surplus labour in the 
country as a whole In a country Gke fntfia sued a scheme must succeecT m 
overcoming the social and cultural barnersfhke language, caste rehgion) which 
inhibit the free flow of labour The cost of migration should be cut down by 
mtroducing free railway passes and as far as possible, the migration should be 
confined to workers only or groups of family workers and exclude dependents 
There should be short term training programmes and orientation courses and 
the worken should be housed m self help low-cost camps and temporary 
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hutments in a decent environment and not left to fend for themselves. There 
should be a Central Labour Bank nhich will keep a continuous watch on the 
employment market and direct the flow of labour throughout the country. 
Distance should not deter any migrant under our scheme. The familiar process 
of step-migration should be skipped and the maximum mobility of labour 
generated. In the matter of recruUmenl. preference should be given to the bnd- 
Icss v.orkers in rural areas and the marginal vsorlcrs in urban areas. Adequate 
legislatbe and administralise measures will base to be taken to facilitate the 
working of these Labour Hanks throughout the country under the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment. The question of regulation of wages and enforcing 
a minimum wage rate must also be tackled cffecliscly. 

In brief, an attack on mass poverty can be made by generating mobility of 
labour in a big way throughout the country even on a seasonal or temporary 
basis. This will generate employment, income and occupational mobility and 
help in attaining a belter ecological balance and also relieve the heavy pressure 
of population on land in some parts of the country, meet the new demand for 
labour in green-revolution areas and eventually release the forces of demo- 
graphic and economic mcdemuaiion on a bsting basis. 



PART SEVEN 

A Statistical Profile of Urban India 
and Rural-Urban Contrasts 



SOURCES OF STATISTICAL MATERIAL 


The statistical material for the study of urbanization in India lies scattered in 
numerous census volumes, National Sample Survey reports, official documents 
of the Registrar General, Planning Commission, Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion, reports of socio economic surveys of cities and other books and mono- 
graphs on cities and urban population An average user of such data is quite 
lost m the maze of this statistical material The census is by far the most 
important source of data and yet for ao ascrage reader, consulting census 
tables is like consulting a railway time table it is difficult, tedious and 
frustrating 

We have attempted to present systematically the statistical source material 
for the study of urbanization m India in an earlier publication ’ In that book 
we have discussed at length the three main sources of statistical material, 
namely, the Census, the National Sample Surveys and the soeio-ecooomie 
Survey reports We 6d not, however, present any statistics as our concern was 
With the source material 

Here we shall present a senes of statistical tables on different aspects of 
urbanization andalsohigblightrural urbancootrastsandialra urban vanations. 
These tables are primarily meant as reference tables for the use of students of 
urbanization As far as possible, (be latest 1971 Census material has been in- 
corporated Most of the tables, however, are based on the 19fil Census It may 
be noted that most of these are processed tables and not copied directly from the 
Census volumes While processing these tables, we have taken care to present 
them m the simplest possible manner so that even a layman can understand 
these tables In our view, the major limitation of the census tables is that they 
terrify the layman but do not satisfy the spobisticated user of census data In 
presenting these tables m the form we have, our primary concern is with the 
average scholar, but even the advanced students of the subject may find some of 
the tables useful and may even be motivated to launch upon a rigorous use of 
the statistical material directly from the census volumes 

We have not commented on these tables because this will burden this book 
with too much material The tables should speak for ihemsehes Of couree, 
much of the analysis given in the preceding chapters of this hook is based on 
this statistical matenal but we have taken care to see that the 169 tables pre- 
sented here form an independent section andean be consulted without refemng 
to the text of this book 

The tables are distributed into the following thirteen sections* 

‘AshishBose UrbcnuanonlfiliKTia—Anlineiiiorjrof Source Sfaterlais Bombay Academic 
Books, Bombay 1970. 
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Part IVA(0 
Part IV A(iO 
Part IVA(m) 
Part IV B 


Housing Report 

Report on Industnal Establishments 
House Types and Villages Layouts 
Housing and Establishment Tables 


Tables 74-78 are compiled From Asok Mitra Internal Migration and Vrbani 
zation tn Ind a Part II Appendices Paper for ECAFE Expert Working Group 
on Problems of Internal Migration and Urbanization Bangkok 1967 Issued 
by the Office of the Registrar General New Delhi 1967 (mimeographed) 
Census of India 1971 

Paper No 1 of 1971 Prortsional Population Totals 
Paper No I of 1971 Supplement Proxtstonal Population Totals 
Paper No 1 of 1972 Final Population Totals 
Tables 141-144 National Sample Survey No 85 Tables and Notes on Employ- 
ment and Vnemplayment tn Urban Ind a Fourteenth Round (1958 59) 
Table 145 National Sample Survey No 53 Tables with Notes on Internal 
Migration Thirteenth Round (1957 58) 

National Sample Survey No 126 Tables nitk Notes on Internal Migration 
Fifteenth Round (1959 60) 

Tables 14647 NSS No 126 op c»i 

Thbles (48 158 V M Dandekar and Nilakaotha Rath Poverty in fnda 
Issued by the Ford Foundation New Delhi 1970 
Tables 159 (69 Report on the Population Projections IVorked Out under the 
Guidance of the Expert Comnuttee set up by the Planning Commission 
under the Chairmanship of the Registrar General, India Issued by the 
Office of the Registrar-Genera) India New Delhi 1969 
Tables 1 70-1 72 These have been taken from the Country Statement for 
India presented at the Second Asian Population Conference Tokyo 
1 13 November 1972 Issued by tbe Govemmeot of India Department 
of Stat sties Central Staiuucal Organisation New Delhi 
Table 173 This has been computed from data presented m Pocket Bool 
on Population Statistics issued Xry the Registrar General India on the 
occasion of Census Centenary O^ber 1S>72 
Tables 174 178 Taken from the Country Statement for Ind a, 1972 
Table 179 Computed from data pre^ted in the Census of Ind a 1971 
paper No 2 of 1972 Religion 

Table 180 Coimtry Statement for India 1972 and Pocket Book on 
Population Statistics 1972 

TaWftf J3J -$2 TAes Srois the Cru’siry Sra/nwof /or Xodut JIG2 
Tables 183 A 184 Computed from data presented in Census of India 1971 
Paper J of 1972 Econom e Characteristics of Popular on Table B 1 Part A 
Tables 185 196 Computed from data pr*s€nirf m Census of Ind a 1971— dll 
/nda Ce/in/s roWes (Estimated from 1 per cent sample data) Tables 
B III Part A and B B V Part B D I and D-II 
Table 197 OtTcc of the Registrar Ge-ienil Sample Registration Bullet n 
Vol VII No 1 January March 1973 Tables 1 IV 
Table 19S Operations Research Croup Baroda Fom ly Planning Praei ces 
inlnda Tl e hrsi dll Ind a Surrey Report Baroda 1973 Tabies71to72 
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1 Growth and Distribution of Rural aod Urban Population 
U Density, Sex Ritio, Age Structure and Marital Status 

III Literacy and Educational Level 

IV Religion, Caste and Mother Tongue 
V Labour Force 

VI Migration 

VII Housing 

VIII Industrial Establishments 

IX Characteristics of Urban Gasses by Population Size 
X Growth of Six Classes of Towns 

XI Data on Individual Cities 

XII Selected Data from National Sample Surveys 

XIII Population Projections 

It may be noted that Sections I to XI are based on census data. In Section 
XII we have presented a few tables based on NSS data by way of illustrating 
how NSS material can supplement census material. For example, the 1961 
census presented tables for workers and also for persons by marital status but 
there was no table which gave the cioss-ubulation of worWeis by marital 
status. Thus one could not answer a simple question like: How many women 
workers are married? Fortunately, the NSS presents data on this subject and 
this is illustrated in Table 144. Similarly, the Census does not collect data on 
causes of migration but the NSS did. Table 145 illustrates this point. 

Tables 148>15S are taken from an important study which is based on NSS 
data, namely: V. M. Dandekar and Nilakantha Rath, loverly In India. Issued 
by the Ford Foundation, New Delhi. 1970. 

We shall now briefly indicate the sources of data without giving the details 
for each table. 


Tables 1-142: 


Census of India 1961, Volume I: 

Part I-A(ii)-TABLES: Levels of Regional Development in India 


Part II-A(0 
Part H-A0i) 
PART II-B(i) 
Part II.B(ii) 
Part II-B(iii) 
Part II.C(i) 
Part II-C(ii) 
■Part Tl-CIui) 
Part n-C(iv) 


General Population Tables 
Union Primary Census Abstracts 
Genera] Economic Tables (B*I to B-IV) 
General Economic Tables (B-V) 

General Ecooamic Tables (B-VI to B-IX) 
Social aod Cultural Tables 
Language Tables 

Migration Tables (D-1 to D-III and D-V) 
Migration Tables (D-IV and D-VI) 


Part in-(i) 
Part III-(ii) 


Household Economic Tables fI4 States) 

Household Economic Tables (India,- Uttar Pradesh 
and Union Tciiitoiies) 



Section t: Growth and Distrlbntioa of Knral sod Urban Population 


TABLE 1 —Total, Rural anb Urban Pomjlatton op India, J90t 71 

(la nulliaos) 

year Total Rural Urban 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

I9S1 

1961 

1971 


238 40 212.55 25 85 

25209 22615 2594 

25U2 223.23 28 09 

278 98 245 J2 3346 

3U 66 274 51 4415 

361 09 298 65 62.44 

439J4 360 30* 78 94* 

S47 95 438 8$ 109 09 


*Ja 1961, a new iSeOmtioa ct "ntban’' was adopted Tbu Rgute, tbtnlott. u sot *tncil9 
cotapanble to the 1951 figure unlea nntable adjuttmenti are made (see chapter 2X 
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Taoles 199-200: Census of India, 1971. Post-Enumeration Check, Preliminary 
Results, 1973 (Mimeo.), Statements II and III. 
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TABLE 1~Total, at® Urban Popmaiion op States in India, 1971 


(In millions) 


Slates 

Tola! 

W 

Urban 

INDIA 

547.95 

438.86 

109.09 

Andhra Pradesh 

- 43.50 

35.10 

8.40 

Assam 

14.96 

13.63 

1.33 

Bihar 

5635 

50.72 

5.63 

Gujarat 

2670 

39.20 

7.50 

Haryana 

10.03 

8.26 

1.77 

Himachal Pradesh 

346 

3 22 

0.24 

lairunu & Kashmir 

4.62 

3 76 

0.86 

Kerala 

21 35 

17.88 

3.47 

Madhya Pradesh 

4165 

34 87 

6.78 • 

Maharashtra . . 

5041 

34.70 

15.71 

Mysore 

29.30 

2X18 

7.12 

Kagalaod 

0.52 

0.47 

0.05 

Orisu 

2194 

20.10 

1,84 

PuAjab 

13.55 

10,33 

3.22 

EUgAithan 

25.76 

21.22 

4.54 

Tamil Nadu .. 

41.20 

28.73 

1X47 

Uttar Pradesh .. 

88.34 

75 95 

1X39 

West Bengal .. 

44.31 

33.34 

10.97 


•Includes Mizo district, now constituted as Union Terniory of Maoram. 


TABLE DeonniAL Growth Ratb, India, 190I-7I 

(percentages) 

Tola! Fjtra! Urban 


1901-11 4575 

1911-21 .. -031 

1921-31 +11.00 

1951-41 .. +14.22 

1941-51 .. +13J1 

*951-61 +21JI 

*9«l-7l .. +24,75 


+640 +0 35 

-1,29 +8.27 

+998 +19.12 

+ 11.80 +3197 

+8.79 +41.43 

+2064* +2641* 

+21.80 +38.20 


•Notadjusied for definitional change of“nrbaii“between 1951 and 1961. 
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TABLE 6 —Rural and Ursan Decenmul Growth Rates in States. 1961-71 


Slates 


Tb/of 

% 

Rttrai 

% 

Urban 

•/, 

Ratio of 
Urban! 
Rural 

INDIA 


24 80 

2160 

38 21 

174 

Andhra Pradesh 


2090 

18 15 

33 92 

1 87 

Assam* 


M71 

32JS 

5147 

1 56 

Bihar 


21 31 

1922 

43 95 

129 

Gujarat 


29 39 

25 36 

4100 

1 62 

Haryana 


32.23 

30 48 

35 61 

1 16 

Himachal Pradesh 


2304 

20.82 

35 54 

1 70 

Jammu & Kashmir 


29 65 

2665 

44 65 

1 68 

Kerala 


26.29 

2461 

35 72 

145 

Madhya Pradesh 


2867 

25 68 

46 63 

I 82 

Maharashtra 


27 45 

22.22 

40 75 

1 83 

Mysore 


24J52 

2105 

3503 

1 67 

Nagaland 


mti 

3186 

16808 

sn 

Onssa 


25 05 

2126 

66.30 

198 

puyab 


21 70 

1982 

24 92 

106 

Rajasthan 


27 83 

2577 

38 47 

149 

Tamil Nadu 


2130 

1635 

38 64 

136 

t/ctar Pradesh 


1979 

18 18 

30 68 

169 

West Bengal 


26 87 

36J8 

2841 

IDS 

■Includes Mua district, n 

ow constituted as Union Tentory of Mizoram. 



TABLE 7.— Inwos of Gaowin or Potitathw, India, 1901 71 
(1901 - 100) 

rear 


roiof 

Riaat 

Urban 

1901 


.. too 

100 

100 

1911 


.. 106 

106 

iro 

1921 


.. 105 

105 

109 

1931 


117 

116 

129 

1941 


134 

129 

171 

1951 


.. 151 

141 

242 

1961 


184 

170 

305 

1971 


230 

206 

422 
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Uttar Pradesh 



Section II: Density, Sex Ratio, Af,e Strncture and Mantal Status 


(persons per sq mile) 


Rural Urban 


(fema,es per lOOO males) 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

19S1 

1961 

1971 


W 175 

205 186 

205 1&4 

227 202 

259 226 

294 246 

3S8 297 

NA NA 


1739 1901 

1745 1911 

1,889 1921 

2,250 1931 

2,970 mi 

4,200 1951 

SiW 1961 

NA 1971 


972 979 910 
964 975 872 
955 970 846 
950 966 838 

945 965 831 

946 965 860 
941 963 645 
930 948 858 


TABLE 12.— Sex Ratio p« Statu, 1971 


(Females per 1000 males) 


Stales 

Tatol 

Rural 

Urban 

IND1\ 

930 

948 

858 

Andhra Pradesh 

977 

983 

949 

Assam 

897 

913 

749 


954 

971 

807 

Gujarat 

934 

951 

893 

Haryana 



853 

Himachal Prad-sh 




Jammu & Kashrur 




Kerala 

1 016 

IC'D 

997 



956 

St>8 

Maharashtra 

9'H) 

9^5 

8ri 

Mysore 

9*1 

971 

9n 




472 



ICO’ 

8^5 


865 

863 

855 



919 

875 

Tamil Nadu 

978 

090 

95l 


879 

839 

821 

West B ngal 

891 

942 

751 


36 
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TABLE 8. Rural AND Urban PtKWOHTjotrt, India, 1901-71 


Year 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1901 



100 

89 

11 

19H 



100 

90 

10 

1921 



100 

89 

11 

1991 



100 

SS 

J2 

1941 



100 

86 

14 

1951 



too 

85 

17 

1961 



lOO 

82* 

18* 

1971 



100 

80 

20 

•Not adju'ied for definitiOfial change of “urban” 

between 19S1 and 1961. 



TABLE 9 —Rural and Ur»an Prok«tionj in Statu, 1971 

Slates 

Total 

Rural 

Ur tan 

INDIA 

JOOOO 

BO 09 

1992 

Andhra Pradesh 

100 CO 

80.69 

19.31 

Assam 

10000 

91 11 

8 89 

Bihar 

10000 

9001 

999 

Gujarat 

100.00 

71.91 

28.09 

Haryana . . , . 

10000 

82.35 

17 65 

Himachal Pradesh 

lOOOO 

9106 

6.94 

lammu & Kashmir . • 

100 oo 

81.39 

18 61 

Kerala .. .. 

10000 

83.75 

16.25 

Madhya Pradesh 

10000 

83.72 

16.28 

Maharashtra .. 

10000 

6S.84 

31.16 

Mysore . . . , 

10000 

75.70 

24.30 

Nagaland 

JOOOO 

90 09 

9.91 

Orissa .. .. 

iooxo 

91.61 

8.39 

Punjab 

too 00 

7624 

2i.76 

Rajasthan 

10000 

82.38 

17.62 

TamilNadu . .. 

100.00 

69.73 

30.27 

Uttar Pradesh .. 

100 00 

85 97 


West Bengal . . 

10000 

75J4 

24.76 
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TABLE 14— Ace Stroctcre (Broad Ace GroupsX India. 1961 

(Percentages) 


Age Croup 


Tbfttl 


Fvrol Urban 


Total 
0-14 
15-34 
35-59 
60+ 
A.N S 


Total 

0-14 

15-M 

35-39 

60+ 

A N S 


Total 

0-14 

15-34 

35-59 

60+ 

A N S 


lOOOO 100 00 100 00 

4102 4147 39 00 

32.04 31 31 35 36 

21.26 21 34 20 89 

5 63 5 83 4 74 

0 05 0 05 0 01 


Males 


10000 10000 lOOOO 

4092 4177 37J8 

3154 30.50 339? 

22.01 21 93 22J1 

546 371 442 

OOt 004 002 


loaoo lOOOO 100 00 

4M4 41 17 4102 

32J8 32.16 3463 

2044 2067 1921 

381 395 5 11 

003 0 05 0 03 


■Age not stated 
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TABLE 16— Rural-Urban pRQPORTio«OBiE*ai Broad Age G»ou?, India, 1961 

(Pereentages) 

Age Croup TotiJ Rural Urban 

Pe It EONS 


Total 

0-14 

15-34 

35-59 

60+ 

A N S.‘ 


Total 

0 -U 

15-34 

35-59 

60+ 

A N S.* 


too 82 IS 

100 83 17 

ICO 80 20 

too 82 18 

too 85 15 

100 88 12 

Malis 

too 81 19 

too 83 17 

too 78 22 

lOO 81 19 

too 85 15 

too 88 12 


PlMALEl 


Total 
tk-U 
15-34 
35-49 
60 + 

A.N S.' 


•A*e pot SaieA 
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TABLE 15.— Rural-Urban PROnxmoNS IN Each Age Groitp, India, 1961 


Croup 

Taial 

Rura} 


All ages 

loo 

820 

18.0 

0-9 

IQO 

83 4 

16.6 

tO-14 

103 

81.7 

1S.3 

15-19 

lOO 

80.2 

19.8 

20-24 

>00 

792 

20.8 

25-29 

100 

80 6 

194 

30-34 

100 

80.7 

19.3 

35-39 

100 

812 

18 8 

40-44 

100 

81.6 

18.4 

45-49 

100 

83.1 

169 

S0-S4 

100 

83 2 

16 8 

55-59 

103 

84.) 

15.9 

60-64 

loo 

843 

15.7 

65-69 

100 

850 

ISO 

70+ 

100 

8SJ 

US 

Age Hot Slated 

100 

88 2 

n 8 
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Divorced or Separa 


Ace GiiouP, India, 1961 
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TABLE 2J — Pescemtaof of UwuMna nwtta rv Each Age Croup Is-dia 1961 


Age Croup 

T.>All 

Rural 

Urban 

All ages 

42 3 

41 5 

464 

0-9* 

lOOO 

1000 

100 0 

10-14 

805 

776 

93 0 

15-19 

292 

250 

47 6 

20-24 

60 

45 

127 

25-29 

1 9 

1 5 

39 

30-34 

10 

08 

20 

35-39 

07 

06 

14 

40-M 

06 

05 

12 

45-49 

OS 

04 

09 

50-54 

05 

04 

09 

55-59 

04 

03 

09 


04 

03 

08 

65-69 

04 

03 

08 

70-1- 

04 

03 

08 

Age not stated 

71 1 

712 

70 7 


*At tli« 19^1 census, mantaC sutua for this age ctmP ignored 


TABLE 22.— RinuL-UxJUH Pkokmtiov or Makjued Femalq ih 
Each Ace Grouf, Imdu, 1961 


Age Croup 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

All ages 

100 

841 

159 

10-14 

100 

93 5 

65 

15-19 

100 

86 3 

137 

20-24 

100 

8Z9 

171 

25-29 

100 

82 5 

17 5 

30-34 

100 

82.6 

174 

35-39 

100 

832 

168 

4044 

100 

S3 9 

161 

45-49 

100 

849 

151 

50-54 

100 

84 7 

15 3 

55-59 

lOO 

86.1 

139 

60-64 

100 

854 

14 6 

65-69 

100 

865 

13 5 

70-H 

100 

871 

IZ9 

Age not stated 

100 

88 4 



37 
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TABLE 19.— DtymiatmOH OP Maaaito roauis rr Act Ctom. tstn*. J96I 


(PercertagM) 


Age Croup 

Toiol 

Xitrol 

Urban 


lOOOO 

100 00 

jnooo 

10-14 

449 

300 

I 83 

15-19 

1120 

1152 

10.58 

20-24 

17.83 

17.36 

1916 

25-29^ 

1726 

1691 

19.10 

30-34 

13.79 

13.34 

1511 

35-39 

104) 

1036 

11 11 

40-44 

850 

847 

8 65 

45-49 

5*9 

3 95 

560 

50-54 

4 31 

434 

416 

55-59 

125 

130 

1.97 

60-64 

1.65 

1 68 

132 

65-69 

066 

0 67 

0.56 

70+ 

067 

069 

034 

Age rot stated 

002 

001 

001 


TABLE 20— PntavTMTt OP MAaan3>FcMAioi'< DirntcvrAot Cooon. tsou, IMl 


TVfof Furol Urban 


All igcs 
0-9* 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 

6S-C9 

70+ 

Age not 


slated 


4«28 46.91 43.20 

NU Nil Kil 

19.21 22.00 6.79 

69.57 73 65 SI.60 

93.76 93.17 S5.S2 

94.17 94,46 9183 

91.43 91.48 91.19 

8701 8A99 87.17 

77.66 77.75 77.17 

69.73 69 96 68 45 

33^5 53.52 51.77 

4860 49,11 4567 

2940 2967 27.89 

27.18 27.53 25.20 

14.80 1508 13.11 

2006 20,16 19J7 


•At the 1961 census, manial status for this age poup was ignored. 
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Section III: Literacy and Educational Lev 



icdicatcs neglipble 
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TABLF 26— Rutial-Uiuun PROfo#TO*a «y EofCvnovAL Levtl India 1961 


(Percentages) 


£iieearK>niiI Lerrls 

Tfftol 

Rural 

Lrbar, 

Total Poftulation 

1000 

810 

ISO 

Illiterates 

1000 

87 4 

116 

Total Literates 

1000 

649 

33 1 

1 Literates (without edunt onal levels) 

1000 

72 0 

2S0 

2. Prunary or Junibr Basic 

1000 

38 6 

41 4 

3 Matnculationandabove 

1000 

305 

6V5 


TABLE 27— Rcii-At Ut»AS PxoroftnoNS or Woauxs by EovCATvyi-U. Lxsn, 
India. 1961 


(PercenujM) 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 



P C R SON t 


Total ««rkers 

lOO 

86 0 

140 

lUicetaies 

100 

919 

81 

Literates 

100 

70^ 

29S 

Literates « tbout educational level 

ICO 

78 0 

22.0 

Prunary or Junior Basic 

100 

66.1 

33 9 

Matnculation or Hi^er Secondary 

100 

401 

39 9 



Males 



100 

82.6 

174 

IHilerates 

lOO 

903 

97 

Total literates 

too 

^69 8 

302 

Literates without educational level 

100 

77.3 


Primary or Junior Basic 

100 

657 

34J 

Matnculatioo or Higher Secondary 

100 

4a6 

594 


Total wiien 
lOiteiates 
Total Lterates 

Literates antbout educaDooal leatl 
Prtcaiy or Junior Basic 
Matnculation or Higher Secondary 


lOO 93 3 6.7 

100 94 2 3 8 

too 76.2 23 S 

100 S4 6 134 

100 73J 26J 

too 31 4 686 






(rerwM of Jitcnirt to toi»l popul 


Suihllnt PniRI* 


W2 




SccUoo rv ncIJRloii. Oiite ind Mother Tongue 
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TABLE 28.— Rural-Urban Proiortions in the Aqe-Group 5-14 
BY Educational Level. Inou, 1961 


Educational levels 

THat 

Rural 

Urban 

Total Population 

too 

82.2 

17.7 

Illiterates 

100 

88 S 

11.5 

Total Uterales 

too 

6S.t 

31.9 

literates uithout educational levels 

100 

71.8 

282 

Primary or Junior Basic 

100 

58 2 

41.8 

Matriculation and^above 

100 

32 2 

66.8 


TABLE 29.— PERaSTACE DCTBtBUTION Of CMlUIRtN IN THE ACE'CROUF 5-14 
BY EDUCATIOSAL IfVEL. INDU. 1961 




— 

A8e.Group_5-14 , 



Eilueallonat levels 

PersMis 

Mates 

Females 

yn- 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban"' 

■ Rurai^ ' 

'urban ' 

Total Population 

lOOO 

1000 

\oox> 

lOOD 

400.0 

lOOO 

Illiterates 

75.6 

46.1 

666 

406 

85.4 

52.Z 

Total literates 

24 4 

529 

32.4 

S9.4 

14 6 

47.8 

(i) Literates (without 
educational level) 

18.7 

245 

25.4 

37.4 

11.4 

31.2 

(ii) Pnmary or Junior Basic 

5.7 

19.2 

8.0 

21.8 

3.2 

16.4 


Note ( 1 ): The total literates are split into (>)Kteiates without educational level and (ii}priinacy 
or junior basic. 

Note (2): The total will come to 100.00 only if fcdtowing figures for Matriculation and above 
are also taken into account. 



iturtir Viban 


Rural Urban 


Rural Urban 
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TABLE 28.— Rural-Urban Prop<»tioi« in the Aoe-Group 5-14 
BY Educational Level> India, 1961 


Educalional le'iels 

Tana 

Rural 

Urban 

Total Population 

100 

82.3 

17.7 

Illiterates 

IDO 

68 5 

11.5 

Total literates 

too 

68 1 

31.9 

Literates without educational levels 

100 

71.8 

28.2 

Primary or Junior Basic 

100 

58 2 

41.6 

Matriculation and,above 

too 

33 2 

.. 


TABLE 29.— PERaNTAce Dotrdvtion or Cwidrin in thi Aoe*Grouf 5-14 
BY Eoucahonal Level, Indu. 1961 





Age-Group,5-14 i 

.... ^ 


EOucailonal Uyih 

Persons 

Males 

Females 


Rirol ' 

’ l/rfiait 

Rural 

VrSan” 

Rural ' 

Vrian ' 

Total Population 

100.0 

1000 

1004 

100.0 

lOOO 

1000 

Illiterates 

75 « 

46.1 

66.6 

406 

85.4 

52.2 

Total literates 

244 

53.9 

33.4 

59.4 

14 6 

47 8 

(i) Literates (without 
educational level) 

18.7 

34J 

25.4 

37.4 

11.4 

3U 

(ii) Primary or Jumor Basic 

5.7 

192 

64 

21.8 

3.2 

16.4 


Non (I); HietolalliWcateiatespIitintoWliteratwwUhouteducatioaallevelandpilprimaiy 
or junior basic. 

Noil (2): The total will come to lOO.OOonly if fallowing figures for MatcimlatioD and above 
are also uLeii into account. 


Persons _ Males Females 


Rufa! Vrbm > Rural Urban Rural Urban 


N -2 ti 2 N .2 



TABLE 33 — Rujtu. Ukban FitoK»TioNs of Scheduled Castes 
AND Scheduled Tribes w Dueerent Religious Groups, 
India, )9SI 


(Percentages) 


Religh/a 

Tout 

KiaoJ 

Urban 


Sckeoulbd Castes 

Total 

1000 

89 3 

107 

Hindu 

1000 

£9 3 

107 

Sikhs 

1000 

91 7 

83 


Scheduled Tubes 

Total 

1000 

974 

26 

MmHii 

1000 

976 

X 4 

Chnstians 

1000 

944 

56 

Others 

loao 

96.8 

3.2 


297 


TABLE 34 — .Percentace of Pibsons Belongcvo to Schedcieed 
Castes/Scheduud tubes by Reugion, India, 1961 


Kara) Vrban 


SoCDuLED Casts 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Miaes 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Toul 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Total 

SiUs 

Total 


Christians 

Others 

Total 

Chnstians 

Others 

Total 

Cbosliaas 

Others 

Total 


9J 5 98 9 

15 ]1 

100 0 100 0 

93 4 93 8 

16 U 

1000 lOOO 

98 6 989 

14 1 1 

1000 1000 

ScEZhuuD Tribes 


896 819 

S4 119 

SO 63 

1000 1000 

897 8Z3 

53 117 

50 60 

1000 1000 

89J 814 

54 13.1 

51 63 

lOOO 1000 
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Scheduled Castts 
Scheduled Tribes 
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TABLE 37— DisnoBunoN op 1 000 Schedoud Tribe Males avd Females 
BY Educatonai- Levels, India, 1961 



— 

Males 

Females 

Educational levels — 

Rural 

Urian 

Rural 


Total 

Illiterates 

Total literates 

1,000 

866 

134 

1.000 

696 

304 

1,000 

971 

29 

1,000 

865 

135 

Literates without educational 
levels 

Pnmary or Junior Basic 
Matriculation or above 

99 

34 

I 

166 

117 

21 

23 

6 

N 

78 

49 

8 




•IrTimtrLnj CAsns 


Total 
lUiterates 
Total literates 

Literates without educational levels 
Pnmary or Junior Basic 
Matriculation or Higher Secondary 


joao 89 5 

lOOO 90'^ 

1000 574 

100 0 599 

1000 71 8 

100 0 61 * 


107 

93 

22.6 

201 

282 

399 


Total 
Illiterates 
Total literates 

Literates without educational leveb 
Pnitiary or Junior Basic 
Matnculalion or Higher Secondary 


Sctnsi.'iED Tana 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


974 

978 

932 

919 

897 

630 


Z6 

22 

6.8 

51 

lOJ 

370 
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TABLE 35.— Perceotace DiJTMBimoN of Lutratis and IlUterates Amono 
Members of ScHEDUtED Castes and SchidOI-Ed Tribes, India, 1961 


Lileraresl 


Scheduled Castes 

Scheduled Tubes 

Illiltrales 


Total 

RurtJ 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Uria, 

Literates 

Persons 

10.27 

8.89 

21.78 

8.S4 

8.17 

22.41 


Males 

16 9S 

ISOS 

32.16 

13 84 

13.38 

30.43 



3.2% 

^52 

103)1 

3.17 

2.91 

13.45 

Illiterates 

Persons 

89.73 

91.11 

78.22 

91.46 - 

91.83 

77.59 


Males 

83.0S 

84.95 

67.84 

86.16 

86.a 

69.57 


Females 

96,72 

97.48 

89.98 

96 83 

97.09 

86 5S 

*ExeIudes the popuktios of N.E.FJ^ 


TABLE 36/— Dbtwsotion ot 1,000 Scheduled Caste Mates and 
BY Educationai, Levels, India, 1961 

1 Females 

Educational levels 


Males 

Femsles 

, Rural 

Urban 

Rural 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Illiterates 

849 

678 

975 

900 

Total literates 

151 

322 

25' 

100 


Literates without educational 
levels 113 206 

Primary or Junior Basic 35 9g 

Matriculation or above 3 Ig 



Bv LamoUaoe (SaiEDuu vni) India, 1961 
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TABLE 39.— DmiUBUnoN 
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1,000 because the languages other than those specified in Schedule VllI of the Constitution of India hav 
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TAtSLT 41 — Rl-ral U*bav Covibasi* Siuckd Kdicu Ndia. 1961 


PariUuIiin 


Total Rural 


Urban 


1 Penons per 100 occupied census houses 
1 Persons per 100 households 

3 Numberof females per I 000 males 

4 Per cent of rural and urban populalion to total 
poputslion 

5 Density per sq mile 

6. Houstirss PorulaikiH 
Houseless persona per 10 000 population 
Houseless mates per 10000 male population 
Houseless lemales per 10 000 females population 


5J7 

316 

941 

lOO 

35S 


23$ 

3S2 

220 


^ Ivliiulhnal Population 

Institutional persons per 10 000 populatwo 
Institutional males per 10000 male population 
Institutional females per 10 000 female pop«J*«»" 
8 Ptrttntagt e/SfhfJ.iM CoiUi to Total Population 
Persons 
Males 
Females 


474 

754 

177 


14 67 
14 56 
14 30 


9 Percentage ofSeheduled Tribes to Total Population 
Males 


10 Lterac} Rates lexelushe ej population 0-*tsge) 

Persons 

Males 


Females 


28^ 
4038 
15 31 


553 573 

520 496 

963 M5 

82 18 

297 5 305 


269 374 

314 SIS 

223 208 

161 1906 

244 2.WI 

75 680 

1598 8'^2 

15 96 8 54 

1600 8 93 


8 15 098 

8 04 0 95 

82$ 101 


22 44 54 43 

34^0 65 99 

10.11 4046 


■Excludes Goa D3manandDiuaniINE.FA 




,000 Persons Skakino Schedule VIII Lancvaces 
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TABLE A4^Vck Oikt Din*i8irnoM 


gtatistxal PioEle 305 



39 


N Neglltible 



Total Work 
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Madliy* Pfadesi 
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rntJoh 



TABLB 4S (ewrtrf) 
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TABLE 43 {amid.} 


310 
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Ra;asihan 



fbscB PjumCffATios Rates, I>rDiA, 1961 
(Per cent of workers to total populatio 



II Agricultural labor 


TABLE 48 liwild) 
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TABLE 50 — Spt Ratio op Wokkzrs w DurniENT 
Industwal Catfcories, Indu, 1961 

(Females per 1000 males) 


Population groups 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total population 

941 

963 

84S 

Total workers 

461 

520 

179 

Industrial Cetegoriss of Workers 

I Cultivators 

499 

501 

389 

II Agncultural labourers 

820 

818 

856 

m Mining and Quarrying 

297 

312 

201 

IV Household Industry 

633 

638 

613 

V Manufacturing other than household industry 

no 

193 

77 

VI Construction 

134 

ISO 

116 

Vn Trade and Commerce 

120 

195 

68 

VIII Transport, Storage and Commuoicatioas 

22 

19 

23 

IX Other services 

28$ 

353 

205 

Non-workers 

1,581 

1,581 

1,573 




tal populai 
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WotKEM tH EACH ISDtSTMAt CaTICOEV BY tlTTKACY Ll>TL, Is-DIA. 1961 
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Storage and Communicalior 











BY I^«umlAL Divisioss, India, 1961 
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9 Aetivitlei not adequately 
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TABLE 56 Disiiubutios or Wojucem* by Occup atonal Divison and 
Tun* Ru»al-U*ban Bbeakdown, 1961 


Dinsions Occupation 


Percentage 
of worker! 

division to 
total m 
all areas 

Percentage 
of workers 

division to 
total worken 

Percentage 
of workers 

dnsion to 
total worken 

AU Divisions 

57432.6M 

100 00 

58 67 

4143 

0 

Professional, technical and 
related workers 

3,235,586 

5 62 

2 93 

2.69 

I 

Administrative, executive 
and managerial workers 

1.811.449 

315 

133 

142 

2 

Oenca) and related norken 

3,197.015 

556 

US 

448 

3 

Sales workers 

6.875,613 

1195 

564 

6.31 

4 

Fanners, fishermen, hunters, 
loggers and related uerkeis 

d«7.367 

1120 

1014 

106 

5 

ftlinen, quartymen aad 
related workers 

671435 

J 17 

095 

042 

6 

Workers in transport and 
comimmieations occupa* 

l,bV0>2' 

3^6 

1 19 

2.07 

7-8 

Crafismen, productioa pro 
cess worken and laboamrs, 
not elsewhere classified 

27,407430 

47 64 

29 78 

1786 

9 

Service, sports and recrea- 
tion workers 

54S640S 

971 

490 

4 81 

10 

Workers not classifiable by 
occupation 

423.829 

074 

0 53 

041 


•Excluding workers engaged in cidovatroo 




TABLE 55.— Rural-Ur»*n P»ok*tions of Workers* w Inousirial Divisions, India, 1961 



Excluding workers engaged in cuUivs 



TABLE 58— Rural-Urban Proporhovs 
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TADLE J9— DimioimoN of Wohkfm rxiNorALLr Woumo as Culttvatoks, Aowculturai. Ladouscm or 
AT HousriioiD Ir^uSTRY, Enoaocd in SrcoNOARY Work, India, 1961 
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Non Plgufcs in bracket* denetopereentaBc*' 


Employee 



. adequately 
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TABLE 60— PwcENT D 
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India, 1961 


Statistkil PnfUe 


331 



Be-group$ will be equal to all-ages figures, if ficutcs fw : 
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TXBLE 62— RURfcL-UBB**) PwwoimoNS of Worktrs in Househouj 
iNDunRY, Indu, 1961 

(Percentages) 


Industrial Dmsnns 

Sex 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 


P^rcnns 

100 0 

82.6 

17.4 


Males 

1000 

82.4 

17.6 


Females 

1000 

83 0 

17 0 

0. Agricultore, Livestock, Forestry, Fishing 

Persons 

lOOO 

95 2 

48 

and Hunting 

Males 

1000 

95.4 

4.6 


Females 

1000 

948 

52 

1. Mining and Quarrying 

Persons 

100.0 

86.2 

13 8 . 


Mates 

1000 

902 

9.8 


Females 

1000 

68.7 

31.3 

2 i: 3. Manufacturing 

Persons 

1000 

780 

120 


Males 

1000 

791 

20.9 


Females 

lOOO 

81.2 

188 

TABLE 63.>~iiv«al<Ursan Proportions op Worktrs in 

NON-HOI)SEHOU> 

Iv-DUSTRY. TRAHe, BtBINEaS, PROftSaON OR StRVlCl, 

Indu, 1961 
(Perceotages) 

Iiutusirial Pivulcns 

Se* 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

AU Divisions 

Persons 

lOOO 

52.4 

47.6 


Males 

1000 

49 0 

51.0 


Females 

1000 

69 2 


0. Agnnilture, livestock, Poiestry, Fishing 

Persons 

100.0 

89.4 

106 

and Hunting 

Males 

lOOO 

88.6 

11.4 



lOOO 

92.4 


1. Mining and Quarrying 

Persons 

1000 

77.0 

23.0 


Males 

100.0 

76.3 

23.7 


Females 

IDOO 

80 4 


2 & 3. Manufacturing 

Persons 

100.0 

30.6 

69.4 


Males 

1000 

28.4 

71.6 


Females 

100.0 

49.9 

30.1 


TABLE 64. — Rcnuir-UBBAN PROPOKTIONa OF WORKEM IN NON-HOuSEHOLD 
iNDUfi^Y, Trade. Business, Profession wi Service Who are Also 
ENCACED in IlOllSEHOU) iNDUSntY. INDIA, 1961 
(Percentages) 


PrInapaliStcondary tVork Sex n/al Rural Urban 


Principal work— All Divisions 


Persons 100 0 32.3 

Males 100 0 49.0 

Females lOOO 69 2 

Persons lOOO 819 

Males 100 0 81.4 

Females 100.0 83.8 


47.7 

51.0 
30 8 

18.1 
18.6 
16.2 
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TABLE 69 — Percentage OisnuBunoN ot Worreri Among ScHEDUtm 
Castes psto Broad Industrial Cattgorhs, India, 1961 


Indtalrh! Calegonft 

Sex 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total workers 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

lOOOO 

IDODO 

lOOOO 

100 00 
10000 
10000 

10000 
100 00 
10000 

1 As cultivator 

Persons 

Males 

Penutcs 

37 74 

39 SO 

34 57 

40 78 
4330 
3642 

572 

5.29 

6 97 

Z. As agncultunJ labourer 

Persons 

Males 

Pemales 

34 46 
2934 
42.79 

36 80 

32 37 

44 48 

9 IS 
6.5S 

17 68 

3 Iq mmine, quarryms, livestock, forestry, 
Sshmg, huntinffi pJaotaKoor. orcharils 
and allied activities 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

2.8S 

3.45 

187 

2.72 

3 3« 

1 70 

4 61 

4 67 
441 

4 At household industry 

Persoos 

Alales 

Females 

6 56 

6 80 
613 

6 42 

6 75 
584 

8 03 
7.20 
1042 

5 In inanufactunasother;han household 

udustry 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

2 IS 

3 55 
131 

I 30 
158 
082 

1800 

21 32 
8S0 

6 la construction 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

I 08 
140 

0 50 

0 69 
092 
028 

5.27 

5 77 

382 

7 la trade and commerce 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 14 
134 
079 

0 72 

0 82 
053 

5 63 

597 

4 67 

8 la transport, storage and communicatioiis 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

096 

143 

010 

040 

062 

003 

6 83 

8 83 

1 11 

9 Ocher services 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

12.43 

12 69 
1194 

1017 

1033 

990 

36.18 

3400 

42.42 
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TABLE 66— Distribution of IA«mfuwed Persons 15 Years and 
Above bv Edcxmional Level, Indu, 1961 

(Percentages) 


Educational let els 

Peisons 

Males 

Females 

Kund 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

Illiterates 

23.5 

21.3 

21.6 

21.2 

40.3 

23.3 

Literates (without educational 
levels) 

229 

248 

24.5 

2S.8 

8.7 

124 

Primary or Jutuor Basic 

269 

292 

28.7 

30.1 

10.1 

18.5 

Matriculation and above 

26.7 

24.7 

252 

22.9 

^9 

45.8 


TABLE 67. — Rural-Urban Prohations of Unemfloved Persons 
IS Years and Above by Educational Levels, Indu, 1961 

(Percentages) 


Educational Itvth 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total unemployed 15+ 

100 

41.9 

S8.1 

Illiterates 

100 

442 

558 

Total Literates 

ICO 

41 8 

582 

Literates (without educatioral levels) 

100 

399 

60.1 

Primaty or Junior Basic 

ICO 

39 9 

601 

Matriculation and above 

100 

43 9 

S6.1 


TABLE 68.— Unemfloyment Rans roR^MATRicvLATES and Above. Indu, 1961 

(Percentages) 


Persanslidalesj Females 

Total 

Rural 

, Urban 

Method I 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

76 

70 

208 

92 

8.1 

35 5 

Method II 

69 

63 

140 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

7.1 

66 

\72 

8.4 

75 

26 2 

6.5 

61 

12.3 

Method I: Unemployment Rale = 

Cfiysf 

-^xlOO 


Method II: Unemployme 

:ntR4te = 

Ut5M 

WM+U IS M 



’“^"^tnployed of thcage of IS and above Vtho are matriculates aaifabove. 
WM =« Workers matriculates and above. 
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TABLE 71 —Percentage DisruraunoM of 
Among Menders of Sckeduleo Cashs and 


WORKFFS AND NON WORKERS 

Scheduled Tribes, India. 1961 



Sdieduled Castes 
A JPorJterj 

Males 

Females 


4707 
59 24 
3435 


48 13 
59 99 
35 86 


38 18 
53 27 
21 OS 


B Non Workers 

Males 

Females 


52 93 
4076 
65 65 


51 87 
40 01 
6414 


61 82 
46 73 
78 92 


Scheduled Tribes 
A. Workers 

Males 

Females 


5665 

61.25 

5199 


56 99 
61 44 
52 50 


43 78 
54 69 

31J* 


B Non Workers 
Persons 
Males 
Females 


43 35 
3875 
4801 


43 01 
38i6 
47 50 


5622 
45 31 
68 42 


TABLE 72 -Rural Urban 

BY Educahonal and IndvsiWal cateu (Pereeataies) 


Scheduled Caste Persons 


Total population 
Illiterates 

Literate and educated persons 
Total workers 


Toted 


lOOO 
100 0 
1000 
lOOO 


893 
907 
774 
91 3 


107 

9J 

22.6 

87 


Indnstiial Classificatioa 

I AsculUvator 

II As agncultuial labourer e.u.M 

lU la mining, quarrying livestock, forestry, 

hunting etc 

IV At household industry , 

V Manufacturing other than household ladusay 

VI Construction 

VII Trade and commerce 

Vm Transport, storage and eomraunic»l»n» 

DC Other setvicea 

Non-worken — 


1000 

1000 


U 

Z4 


1000 
lOOO 
1000 
lOOO 
100 0 
100 0 
1000 
tooo 


862 
894 
43J 
57.9 
57J 
382 
74 8 
87J 


138 

106 

56.7 

411 

417 

618 

252 

115 
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TABLE 70, — PEARNrAcQ DisntDuncM of Workers Amono 
Scheduled Tribes into B^oad Industrial Categories, India, 1961 


hdusirial Calegories 

Sex 

Tolat 

Rural 

Urbau 

Total workers* 

Persons 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 


Males 

10000 

100.00 

100 00 


Females 

100 00 

100 00 

10000 

1. As cultivator 

Persons 

68.15 

69.32 

10.71 



6S20 

df.Sf 

9.3} 


Females 

88 09 

68.94 

12 44 

2. As agricultural labourer 

Persons 

19.73 

1991 

10 60 


Males 

18.38 

18.62 • 

8 57 


Females 

21.34 

2144 

14.54 

3. In mining, Quarrying, livestock, forestry 




7.77 

fishing, hunting, plaautioru, orchards 




8.37 

and allied activities 

Females 

2 59 

2.S3 

662 

4. At household industry 

Persons 

247 

2.43 

443 


Males 

2 08 

2.04 

3.43 


Females 

2 94 

2.89 

6.36 

5. In rMnufaetunng other ibaa household 

Persorjs 

0.71 

043 

1424 

industry 

Males 

0.92 

0S4 

16.25 


Females 

0.45 

0 30 

10.35 

6. In construction 

Persons 

031 

0 24 

412 


Males 

0.4! 

0 32 

4.16 


Fettules 

0.20 

0.14 

404 

7. In trade and commerce 

Persons 

0 39 

0.30 

5.12 


Males 

040 

0.29 

464 


Femmes 

0 39 

0.30 

605 

S. In transport, storage and communications 

P<>nnna 

0.27 

015 

6.15 


Males 

0 46 

0 27 

8 27 


Females 

005 

0 02 

204 

9. In other services 

Penons 

4SS 

3.89 

36.86 


Males 

SC4 

426 

36 SO 


Fo™I=, 

3.95 

3.44 

37.56 


ayg,!able. 
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TABLE 74.-~NtT AU.-TIME Miciwtio^^ is Eacm Stati, 1961 


Andhra Pradwh 
Attain 
Bihar 
Cuprat 

Jammu A Kashmir 

M"<lh)-a Pradesh 
Madias 
% aharashtra 
MjTore 
•>nssa 
Punish 
Raiasthan 
Vliit Pradnh 
^'csl Ben^ 

Delhi 

Andhra Pradnh 
Assam 
BTor 
Ctyant 

Jaiunu & Kashmir 
Knala 

hla^j Pradnh 

Mahasasbtn 
Mysore 
Onsaa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
LJttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Delhi 


I -r3 506 
+3T7.977 
-l.l’S S78 
-211 SM 
-44J560 
-3S2,&46 
-6S4^ 
-«l,179 
+ t,5S3^IT 
1-237,128 
-136.827 
-590,581 
-483.899 
-I.465.W9 
+1.625.822 
+777,053 
AttS 

-174,951 
+275,096 
-913,992 
-106,370 
-31,537 
-276.704 
+4(»,405 
-263,696 
+1,070,665 
+ 148,897 
-119,171 
-359.714 
-288,250 
-1,135,928 
+1,291,283 
+483.467 


Gujarat 

Jarnmu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madh/a Pradesh 

hfadras 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Onssa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

^est Bengal 

Delhi 
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TABLE 73.— Rural-Urban Proportions op Persons Amono Sckeduleo Tribes 
BY Educational and iNDVsnuAL Catyoory, India, 1961 

(Percentages) 


Scheduled Tribe Fersonj 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total population 

100.0 

97.4 

2.6 

Illiterates 

100.0 

, 97.8 

2.2 

Literate and educated persons 

1000 

93.2 

6.8 

Total workers 

1000 

98.0 

2.0 

Industrial Classification 

I As cultivator 

1000 

99.7 

,3 

n As agnculrijial labourer 

100.0 

98 9 

1.1 

in In, nuninj, quarrying, liveswek, fishing etc. 

100.0 

95 4 

4.6 

IV At household industry 

lOOO 

964 

3.6 

V ManufaetuHflg other dun bousaholdiodusuy 

100 0 

39 8 

40.2 

VI Construction 

lOOO 

73,7 

26.3 

VII Trade and coffimerce 

1000 

73 9 

26.1 

Vin Transport, storage & eommu&ieatioos 

1000 

33.3 

44.7 

DC Other services 

100.0 

83.8 

16.2 

Non-workers 

1000 

966 

3.4 
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TABLE 76— Net T*ntx-STATE Mighatiom Duwno the 1951-61 Decade in Each State 


hmigranlt OutimgranJt 


Net Migration Rates 
^flgra^ts (PetwDtages) 


Andhra Pradesh 
Asseci 
Bihar 
Gujarat 

Janunu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Maharashtra 
Mvsorc 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Beasal 
Delhi 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Otuarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Delhi 


-173,992 
+549,889 
-600,440 
+75,971 
-10,704 
-279,868 
+618,090 
-150,592 
+ 1,019,423 
+280,533 
-54,858 
+404,167 
-182.870 
-736,938 
+2,829,512 
+767.864 

ALES 

' -10841’” 

+357,167 

-496,037 

+52,397 

-14,013 

-204450 

+380,414 

-96.666 

+681470 
+168082 
-59451 
+187,171 
, -121,794 

I -621,390 

+1,773,951 
+462497 


Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Delhi 
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TABLE 75— I^e^»-SrATt Aix-TWe Migration Flows, 1961 


States 

Rural to 

Urban la 

Rural 10 

Urban to 

Total 


Rurai 

Jiuraf 

Urban 

Urban 




IH'M t OR A N 

TS 


Andhra Pradesh 

244,065 

45,995 

131.938 

161,402 

583,400 

Assam 

357.752 

11,264 

89,396 

30,409 

488,821 

Bihar 

461,090 

36.403 

222,649 

128,319 

348,461 

Gujarat 

124,602 

37,818 

193,296 

172,553 

■ 528,269 

Jammu St Kashmir 

13.744 

2.IJ8 

5,757 

p.rs2 

31,921 

Kerala 

145,326 

26.271 

29,228 

31,353 

232,173 

Madhya Pradesh 

<69.506 

86.892 

365.916 

354407 

1/177,121 

Madras 

118,422 

53.622 

188,323 

226.666 

587,033 

Maharashtra 

368,376 

72.779 

1.060.206 

940,808 

2,442,169 

Mysore 

435.869 

64.491 

278,382 

249,671 

1,028,413 

Onssa 

190,188 

13.356 

71,680 

56.451 

331.675 

Punjab 

355.378 

42,210 

186,558 

126,988 

711.134 

Rajasthan 

401,529 

36,549 

86,327 

119,962 

644,367 

Uttar Pradesh 

553.722 

60,673 

218,447 

270,219 

1,103,061 

West Bengal 

658,934 

32.905 

1,196,035 

347,768 

2.235, M2 

Delhi 

77.181 

2.622 

526,554 

360,631 

966,988 



Out* miora 

.NTS 


Andhn Pndesh 

306.398 

40,501 

298.602 

223.2S6 

868,787 

Assam 

57.799 

12,229 

21,378 

24.213 

115,619 

Bihar 

971.806 

34.120 

815,932 

217,964 

2,039,872 

Gujarat 

75.706 

20.aT 

308,761 

326,932 

731,846 

Jammu & Kashmir 

20.352 

3.403 

26,192 

28.549 

78,496 

Kenia 

126.857 

34.624 

240,105 - 

U1.856 

623,442 

Madhya Pradesh 

435.115 

42491 

166,202 

179.652 

823,260 

Madras 

374.528 

74,414 

325,288 

318,501 

1,092,734 

Maharashtra 

323.308 

78,522 

184.634 

274.115 

862,579 

Mysore 

- 265.295 

51,650 

212,623 

262,186 

791,754 

Onssa 

251.532 

12,645 

157,325 

49,553 

471,055 

Puigab 

492,592 

40,417 

423.491 

353.172 

1,314,672 

Rajasthan 

459.945 

41,416 

393,tWO 

235,467 

1,129,866 

Uttar Pradesh 

752,910 

73.862 

1.156,052 

594.137 

2,576,961 

West Bengal 

289.183 

48.726 

99,010 

167.029 

603,978 

Delhi 

46,023 

26.153 

13,688 

97.097 

182,961 



Nr 

r*MraK A 1 

'TTI 


Andhra Pradesh 

-62,333 

+5.494 

-166,664 

-61484 

-285,387 

AssariT 

+299,953 

-965 

+68,108 

+6,196 

+373,292 

Bibar 

-510,716 

+2483 

-593,331 

-89,645 

-1,191,411 

Gujarat 

+48.896 


-115,465 



Jammu & Kashmir 

-6,608 

-265 

-20.435 

-19,267 

-46,573 

Kerala 

+18,469 

-8.353 

-210,877 

-190,503 


Madhya Pradesh 

+234,391 

+44,601 

+ 199,714 

+175,155 

+653,861 

Madras 

-256.106 

-2(^792 

-136,965 

-91,838 


Maharashtra 

+43,068 

-5.743 

+875,572 

+ 666,693 


Mysore 

+ 170,574 

+I244I 

+65.759 

-12.515 

+236,659 


-6IJ34 

+711 

-85.645 

+6.898 

-139,370 


-137,214 

+1.793 

-241,933 

-226,184 



-58,414 

-4,867 

-306,713 




-199.188 

-13.189 

-937,605 




+369,758 

-15.821 

+1,096.995 

+ 180.739 

+ 1,631,671 




+512.866 

+263,534 

+784,027 
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TABLE 78 —Short-Run Ioter-St* ” 1961 

Migrants with duration of residence 
less than one year 


ANDBUA PRADEiil 
Rural to Rural 

Urban to Rural 

Rural to Urban 

Urban to Urba** 

Total (an the four streams) 
Assam 

Rural to Rural 
Urban to Rural 
Rural to Urban 
Urban to Urban 
Total 

BiHAa 

Rural to Rural 
Urban to Rural 
Rural to Urban 
Urban to Urban 
Total 


In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 

In 

Out 

Net 


28,018 

74,872 

-46,834 

8.641 

11.606 

-2,965 

23.127 

41.812 

-18,705 

25,245 

29.587 

-4,W2 

85.051 

157.89’ 

-72,846 


14,268 

44,132 

-29.864 

4,711 

7,247 

-2,536 

15.427 

26.291 

-10,866 

14,101 

17.542 

-3.44! 

48.507 

95,214 

-46.707 


13,770 
30,740 
-16.970 
3,930 
4,359 
-429 
7,700 
15,539 
-7,839 
11,144 
12, W5 
-901 
36,544 
62.683 
-26.139 


38.854 

10J74 

28,580 

1.676 

2.625 

-949 

12.623 

5.348 

7,280 

4,504 

4,299 

8.047 

57.662 

22,546 

424>58 

46,673 

121.870 

-75.192 

6.690 

5,339 

1,151 

25.494 

8^966 

-57.472 

16.192 

23,390 

—7.198 

95,054 

233.765 

-138.711 


30,011 
5.779 
24^32 
1270 
1.463 
-193 
11,055 
3,705 
7.350 
3,258 
2.460 
• 798 

45.594 
13.407 
32,187 

29,315 

83.947 

-59.632 

4.036 

3.475 

561 

16.139 

6X725 

-46.586^ 

9441 

15.159 

-5,618 

59.031 

170406 

-111475 


8.843 

4,495 

4,348 

4C6 

1.162 

-756 

1 . 57 ) 

1.6t3 

-70 

1446 

1.839 

-593 

IX06S 

9,139 

2429 

1740 

3X923 

-15460 

X654 

2.064 

590 

9455 

204*1 

-10.886 

6.651 

*431 

-1480 

36.023 

6X43’ 

-27.436 
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TABLE 77.— Per Cent DisruBunoN of Ivter-State Migrants 
B v Four Migration Streams, 1961 


s,.,.. 


In- Migrants 


Out-Migrants 

Rur^ 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

to 

Urban 

Urban 

Urban 

Rural 

to 

Rural 


Rural 

Urban 

Urban 

la 

Urban 

Andhra Pradesh 

41.8 

7.9 

22.6 

27.7 

35.3 

4.6 

34.4 

25.7 

Assam 

73.2 

2.3 

18 3 

62 

50 0 

10.6 

18.5 

20.9 

Bihar 

34.4 

4J 

264 

IS.I 

47.6 

1.7 

40.0 

10.7 

Gujarat 

23.6 

7.1 

36.6 

32.7 

10.3 

28 

42 2 

44.7 

Jammu & Kashmir 

43.1 

98 

ISO 

29.1 

25.9 

4.3 

33 4 

364 

Kerala 

62 6 

lU 

12.6 

13.5 

20.3 

56 

38.5 

35.6 

Madhya Pradesh 

43 3 

59 

24 8 

240 

52.9 

51 

20.2 

218 

Madras 

20J 

9.1 

321 

38.6 

34.3 

68 

29.8 

291 

Maharashtra 

IJ.i 

JO 

43 4 

3SS 

37.7 

9.1 

21.4 

31.8 

Mysore 

42.4 

64 

27.0 

242 

33.5 

6.5 

269 

33.1 

Orusa 

37,4 

4.0 

21.6 

17.0 

53.4 

27 

33.4 

105 

Puitjab 

30.0 

5S 

26.2 

17.9 I 

37.5 

3.1 

326 

26.8 

Brjasthan 

62.3 

5.7 

13.4 

18.6 ! 

40.7 

3.7 

34 8 

208 

Uttar Pradesh 

30.2 

5.5 

198 

245 1 

292 

2.9 

44.9 

230 

West Bengal 

29.5 

1.5 

53.5 

15.5 1 

479 

8.0 

16.4 

27.7 

Delhi 

80 

J 

54.4 

37.3 1 

25.1 

14.3 

7.5 

53.1 
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States 


M grants wtth durat on of ret 
less than one year 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Machta Pkadesh 

Kiual to Rural 

In 

I3I440 

78 735 

5X703 


Out 

42^5 

20 056 

2X019 


Net 

89^63 

58 679 

30 6S6 

Urban to Rural 

In 

20955 

12 863 

8 092 


Oin 

6.893 

3 535 

34SS 


Net 

14 062 

9 328 

4 734 

Rural to Urban 

In 

70006 

48 339 

21 667 


Out 

18 85$ 

11 433 

7425 


Net 

SI 14$ 

36906 

14442 

Urban to Urban 

In 

S4.234 

3X777 

21 457 


Out 

2U3S 

It 511 

9 8N 


Net 

32 899 

21466 

11633 

Total 

In 

276 635 

17X714 

103 921 


Out 

89161 

46435 

4X626 


Net 

187474 

126 179 

61495 

MaddjU 

Rural to Rural 

la 



6022 


Oct 

35965 

21 483 

14 483 


Net 

-20406 

-1XW5 

-8 461 

Urban to Rural 

In 

I04-I2 

6145 

4097 


0>i 

II41I 

6.943 

4 368 


Net 

-1069 

-798 

-271 

Rural to Urban 

In 

21007 

13467 

7 740 

Out 

4X151 

26 763 

15 388 


Net 

-21 144 

-13 496 

-7 648 


la 

294-47 

ISM 

12JZ34 


Out 

40459 

uyii 

16037 


Net 

-1X212 

8 339 

-3 853 

Total 

In 

74955 

44 862 

30 093 

Out 

|■N886 

79 560 

50 326 


Net 

-54431 

-•M69S 

20433 


Rural to Rural 

In 

73427 


27634 

Oat 

56420 

30135 

26 185 

• 

Net 

17 107 

IS 658 

1 449 

Urban to Rural 

In 

18469 

II4II 

6,858 

Out 

16 639 

9 107 

7432 


Net 

1730 

X401 

-67-, 

Rural to Urban 

Jn 

12X179 

84 617 

37 562 

Out 

30 653 

19055 

11 603 


Net 

91421 

65462 

25 959 

Urban to Urban 

In 

89445 

54 142 

35403 

Out 

4X767 

2X678 

20CS9 


Net 

46 578 

31 464 

15114 

Total 

In 

303 320 

196 063 

107457 

Out 

146454 

80975 

65 409 



Net 

156.936 

1150SS 

41 843 
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TABLE 78 {could) 


Migrants with duration of residence 
less tiiiti one year 


Stales 


Ttxaf 

Matel 

femflfrs 

Gujarat 

la 

M.«7 

23,602 

14,805 


Out 

14^ 

8,726 

5,482 


Net 

24.199 

14,876 

9,323 


la 

10.118 

6,168 

3,950 


Out 

4.3d5 

2.656 

1,709 


Id 

5,7» 

3.512 

2.341 

Rural to Urban 

In 

2«.S39 

17.442 

8,797 


Out 

29.J31 

17,351 

11,980 


Net 

-2,792 

+391 , 

-3,183 

Urban to Urban 

In 

25,736 

15,243 

10,493 


Out 

24,nD 

13,466 

10,704 


Net 

1.566 

1.777 

-211 

Tout (all the four streams) 

In 

100,800 

62,455 

38,045 


Out 

72,074 

42,199 

29,875 


Net 

28,726 

20,256 

8.170 

JjU4MU 6. Kashmw. 

Kural to Rural 

In 

2,893 

2,009 

884 


Out 

6.118 

5.035 

1,033 


Net 

-3.225 

-3,026 

-199 

Urban ta Rural 

In 

907 

534 

373 


Out 

766 

524 

242 


Net 

141 

10 

131 

Rural to Urban 

In 

1,946 

1,152 

794 


Out 

9,21» 

7,933 

1.276 


Net 

-7.263 

-6,781 

-482 

Urban to Urban 

In 

3,043 

1.463 

1,580 


Out 

J.2M 

3,449 

1,765 


Net 

-2,171 

-1,986 

-185 

Total 

In 

8.789 

5,158 

3,631 


Out 

21.307 

16,941 

4,366 


Net 

-12.518 

-11,783 

-735 


Rural to Rural 

In 

21.155 

12,426 

8,729 


Out 

25,027 

19,325 

5,702 


Net 

-3.872 

-6.899 

3,027 

Urban to Rural 

In 

5,347 

3.004 

2.343 


Out 

8,227 

5.907 

2,310 


Net 

-2,880 

-2,903 

23 

Rural to Urban 

1q 

6,260 

4,408 

1,852 



37,348 

27.364 

9,984 

Urban to Urban 

Net 

-31,038 

-22.956 


In 

7,546 

5,225 




31,235 

20,633 


Total 

Net 

-23,689 

-15,408 


In 

40.308 

25,063 



Out 

101,837 

73,229 



Net 

-6I.S29 

-48,166 

-13,363 


{eonid) 
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M granis with duration of resideoce 
les than one year 


Statet 


Total Males Females 


Rajasthan 
Rural to Rural 

Uibao to Pnral 

Rural to Urban 

Urban to Urban 

Total 

Uttar PRADtsR 
Rnral to Rural 

Urban to Rural 

Rural to Urban 

Uitan to Urban 

Total 


Id 32.735 18 344 14 392 

Out 98 034 56 895 41 139 

Net -65.298 -38 551 -26 747 

Jo 6 138 3.353 2 7SS 

Out 9 137 5 474 3 663 

N*t -2.999 -2 121 -878 

In 14.298 9 90« 4490 

Out 52 337 33 483 1$ 854 

Net -38 039 -23 575 -14 454 

In 16413 9451 7062 

Out 2674S 15 680 11065 

Net -10032 -6 229 -4 003 

Id ^685 41 056 28 629 

Out 186 253 111432 74 721 

Net -116 568 -70 476 -46 092 

In 48 493 25 624 22.869 

Out 123 779 86 542 37.237 

Net -75.296 -60 918 -14468 

In 124<M 5 822 6.382 

Out 16054 10601 3460 

Net -3«{0 -4 782 922 

la 36987 24 M7 12,140 

Out 166 748 126 726 40 022 

Net -129761 -101 879 -27882 

Id 35 810 19 136 16674 

Out 77495 49 885 27 610 

Net -41 685 -30 749 -10 936 

Id 133494 75429 58 065 

Out 3S4C86 273 757 110 329 

Net -250 592 -193428 - 52464 


West teNCAL 
Rjml to Rural 

Urban to Rural 

Rural to Urban 

Urban to Urban 

Total 


lo 108 376 80431 27445 

Out 23 180 13083 10097 

Net 85 196 67 848 1744S 

In 5 676 34'2 Z104 

Oct 8702 4955 3747 

Net -3 026 -1483 -1 643 

In 109 127 81 673 27 454 

Out r42S 7 773 4 652 

Net 96"02 73900 22,802 

In 31 469 20 372 11097 

Out 24427 13467 10 660 

Net 7442 6.805 437 

In 254 5tS 186443 63100 

Out 68434 39478 29 156 

Net 186.114 147170 38.944 


{comj.) 
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TABUS 73 


Slates 


Misrants vrith duration of res 
less than one year 

Tala! Mates 

idence 

Females 

Mysore 

In 

87.577 

52.848 

34729 


Out 

30.224 

15,891 



Net 

57.351 

36,951 

20396 


In 

15,928 

10326 

5,702 


Out 

9.516 

5,087 

4,469 


Net 

6.372 

5,139 

U33 


In 

47.343 

30,785 

16.553 


Out 

22.178 

13,391 

8,787 


Net 

25,165 

17,394 

7,771 


In 

38.053 

23,44! 

14.612 


Out 

28.878 

15,980 

12.898 


Net 

9.173 

7,461 

1.714 


In 

188.901 

117,300 

71,601 


Out 

90.836 

30,349 

40,487 


Net 

98.065 

66.951 

Si.lU 







In 

19,983 

I03M 



Out 

30,3» 

31.565 

8.7IS 


Net 

-10.337 

-11,054 

717 


In 

2.462. 

1.628 

1,034 


Out 

2.156 

1.361 

792 


Net 

306 

64 

242 


In 

9,383 

5,709 

3,674 


Out 

19,328 

14319 

5.109 


Net 

-9.945 

-8,510 

-1,435 


In 

8,096 

5,223 

2,873 


Out 

5,745 

3,840 

1,905 


Net 

2331 

1.383 

968 


In 

39,924 

22,87! 

17,053 


Out 

57.549 

40,983 

16,561 


Net 

-17,625 

-18,117 

492 

Punjab 






In 

66.407 

42,907 

23,500 


Out 

50368 

30,729 

19,539 


Net 

16.139 

12.t78 

3,961 


In 

8.766 

4,948 

3,818 


Out 

7309 

4,407 

2,802 


Net 

1357 

541 

1.016 

Rural to Urban 

In 

49,153 

37.990 

11,163 


Out 

66,792 

46,450 

20,342 


Net 

-17,619 

-8.460 

-9,179 

Urban to Urban 

In 

25,537 

14,910 



Out 

41,790 

23,693 

18,097 


Net 

-16,253 

-8,783 

-7,470 

Total 

In 

149.863 

100,755 

49,108 


Out 

I66.0S9 

105,279 



Net 

-16,196 

-4.524 

-11.672 

(fW) 
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TABLE SO— Kdtv or Immosiuty Of Workers, 1961 
{Percentages of norkers bora in ibe p'ace of en^entwa to lotal workers) 


States 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Rartd 

man 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

IVDL^^ 

78J 

£98 

367 

55 7 

6*4 

67.3 

Acdlira Pradesh 

771 

750 

416 

63 1 

630 

719 


66.7 

603 

549 

667 

614 

61J 


&19 

789 

274 

57.2 

65 7 

75 9 

Cuprat 

767 

714 

319 

540 

608 

6S4 

Jarnnu A Kashmir 

S49 

848 

605 

"0 5 

77.5 

83 4 


712 


385 

697 

681 

74J 

Madhya Pradesh 

713 

607 

26.9 

3SS 

53 3 

J5S 


794 

74 8 

53 4 

697 

699 

737 


634 

53-2 

289 

45J 

504 

51 6 


733 

687 

419 

39 4 

fiU 

66.7 


S44 

67.5 

334 

53 9 

6S5 

65J 


7S6 

67.2 

^4 

319 

676 

63 9 


S6 8 

711 

308 

41 7 

656 

1U 


tl% 

779 



75 9 

731 

West Bengal 

<33 

794 

37.2 

679 

6543 

78 7 


TABLE SI — PocrvTACE or MictAvt Wcskexs to Tot*i Worttia. 1961 


San, 

Males 

Females 

Total 


tyban 

Rjua! 

Urban 

Rnral 

Urban 

INDIA 

217 

301 

63J 

44J 

33 6 

317 


ns 

250 

574 

369 

370 

251 

Assam 

Bdiar 

Gujarat 

lammu 1 Kashmir 
Kerala 

MikiTja 

33J 

397 



37 6 

383 

IS I 

21 1 

716 

418 

34J 

24 1 

Z3J 

23-6 

681 

460 

391 

316 

15.1 

278 

151 

24J 

333 

411 

293 

30J 

223 

319 

166 

257 

271 

39J 

231 

731 

46.6 

61.5 

30.1 

467 

301 

441 

263 

Maharashtra 

346 

468 

3iJ 

71 1 
371 

543 

406 

49 6 
578 

353 



315 

f«.6 

461 

313 

343 

Orrssa 

214 

318 

716 

681 

314 

361 





583 



Uttar Pradesh 

W est Bengal 

112 

VXl 

211 

206 

637 

611 

SM 

311 

2* 1 
350 

24.9 

213 
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TABLE 83 — Rcrai. Uman P»opo»ro*a of Housts by Tytt of Use, Inbia, 1961 


Ceniur Houses under Different Uses 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Census I;^ouse$ 

100 0 

S2.S 

VJ 

Vacant Census Houses 

100 0 

7SJ 

21 8 

Occupied Census Houses 

lOOO 

82.8 

173 

1 DwelUngs 

100 0 

814 

17 6 

2. Sbopoum-dwelJings 

1000 

653 

34 8 

3 Workshop-cutn-dwellin^s 

1000 

810 

190 

4 Hotel, sarais,dharanuhalas,toumthousetandinspec* 

Uon houses 

lOOO 

607 

393 

3 Shops excluding eatins houses 

1000 

48 7 

SIJ 

6. Business houses and otBces 

1000 

43 1 

369 

7 Factone, »«kshops and sheds 

lOOO 

569 

431 

8. Schools and other educational institutions inclining 
training classes, eoaehmg and shopciasses 

ICOO 

8LS 

173 

9 Restaurants, sweetmeat shops and eating place* 

lOOO 

58 5 

413 

10 Places of eotertamment and eommuniir gaihenog 
(Panchayat Char) 

1000 

861 

13 9 

It publichealihindmedicaluutittttio«,hosptal*,hea3ih 

centres, docton’ clinics and dispessanea, etc. 

lOOO 

51 1 

489 

12. Others 

ICOO 

931 

6.9 


TABLE 84 — Doiwsuttos of 1.000 Cfc«v» Hovsehoid* Livino W Howa Used 
Whois-y or Parti-y as Owyujngs Accor to rRrooMZNAKt 
Matoml of Roof (Basid ov 20% SAifm), I-toa. 1961 


fyral C-Vf^T 


Tool 

1 Cr*ss.Ja»«. reeds. iMUhwood or Hirl>oo 

2. lile.slate.slunsle 

3 Ccrrofitedlrofl.nncw'Ot*’*'"^***^ 

4 Asbestos eemetil sheet* 

5 Bncktndluoe 

6. Ctocicrete tod stooe tl*b* 

7 All ether rntten*!* 


1,000 1,000 

460 200 

354 349 

41 121 

2 15 

15 106 

20 154 

JOS 35 
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TABIi 82.— thSTWSUiiOH W ifHOH Mouses BV Ty»£ or Use, India, 1961 


CtHSU] Houst! 

Total 

JtuToI 

Urban 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

Vacant Census Houses 

ss 

55 

7J 

Occupied Census Houses 

942 

945 

928 

1. Dwellings, sbop-cum-dwe1l.DO, workshep-cuo). 

dwellings 

735 

730 


(a) Dwellings 

7J6 

714 

721 

(b) Shcpp-coro-dwelliogs 

6 

4 

12 

(c) Workslieps 

13 

12 

13. 

2. Hotels, sarais, dharamshalas, tourist bouses and 

bupectioa bouses 

2 

1 


3. Shops excluding eating houses 

21 

12 

63 

4. Business homes ead offices 

3 

1 

li 

S. Factories, worshops and worksheds 

10 

6 

25 

6, Schools and other educational institutions tneluding 

training Classes, coachiog and shop cbsses 

4 

3 

* 

7. Restaurants, sweetmeat shops aad catug places 

2 

1 

5 

8. Fbces of entertainment and comoiututy gathering 

(FaochsTat Char) 

6 

6 

5 

9. Public health and medical iostitutions, hospitals, health 

centres, doctors’ clinics end dispensaries, etc. 

1 

7 


10. Others 

153 

17S 

62 
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TABLE 88 — Nl'vbe* or Pf^so*« Pnt Room am> Persons Per Houtehold is 
Each Category or HotSEHCao (Based on 20% Sampie), India. 1961 


f\'umbfr of Rooms 

Rumber of Persons 

Atero^e Number of 



per Room 

Persons per UousfhoIJ 

Tola] Total 

- 

2.5S 


5 17 

Rural 


i5S 


5 19 

Urban 


2.61 


508 

One Room Total 


4 35 


4 35 

Rural 


440 


4 40 

Urban 


4 17 


4 17 

Th» Rooms Total 


263 


5 27 

Rural 


2 62 


525 

Urban 


2 69 


5 3$ 

Three Rooms Total 


2.01 


SOS 

Rural 


201 


6 02 

Urban 


206 


6 19 

Four Rooms Toul 


169 


6 74 

Rural 


16$ 


6 71 

Urban 


1 73 


6 92 

Five Rooms anti more Total 


15£> 


SS 

Rural 


1 30 


8 14 

Urban 


12$ 


$58 

TABLE 89 — Percint DisTRitvnoN o» HoesunHOs Lintno ts Hoi'sts Used 

IViiou-v OR Paktiv as D«ttiiNcs ar TrMRiAt SrArus 


(Based os 20 

% SAMPir). !nou, 1961 



Cfmys Houses used HMlfoe 

rmurut 

Toro/ 

Ktmi 

Urban 

Rarilyas X>hW/uv» 

Sfoius 




I. Total Households 

Toul 

1000 

100 0 

\mo 


Owned 

8S2 

93 6 

46 2 


Rented 

MB 

64 

53 7 


Kot suted 

N 

K 

1 


Total 

100 0 

1000 

looo 


Owned 

85 4 


462 


Rented 

14 6 

6.2 

Sil 


Kot stated 

N 

N 

.1 

ni Shor-Cum-D^AcllirtJs 

Toul 

lOOO 

lOQo 

looo 


Owned 





Rented 

41 3 

26.2 

652 


Not stated 

N 

N 

N 

IV. Storfcsfiop-Qnn-I>»effinf» 

Total 

icao 

ICDO 

1000 


Owred 

81 B 




Rented 

13 1 

So 

389 


Kot fated 





Total 

imo 

10)0 

1000 







Rented 

JO* 

^64 

•724 


Sot ita'ed 


.5 



Sole *• 1'^ f '''* 
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TABLE 85 — Rvral-Urban Pkoportions of Census Households LaviNC is 
Houses Used Whouv on Partly as Dweuinos Aixcording to Pre- 
DOMtNAST Material or Roof (Based on 20% Sampu), India, 196! 


Total Rural Urban 


Total No of Households 
1. Grass, leaves, reeds, match, wood or bamboo 
2 Tile, slate, shingle 

3. Corrugated iron, pine or other metal sheets 

4 Asbestos cement sheets 

5 Brick and lime 

6. Concrete and stone slabs 

7. All other materials 


lOOO 82.2 17.8 

100 0 91.4 8.6 

1000 824 17.6 

100 0 60 9 39.1 

100 0 37.0 63.0 

lOOO 39.8 60.2 

1000 37.4 62.6 

100.0 90.0 100 


TABLE 86.— DisTwsuTioN of 1,000 Census Households Livivo in Houses Used 
Wholly or Partly as Dweiuncs AccoRDroo to Pjupcwinant 
Matirul of Wall (Based on 20% Sampu), Indu, 1961 




Urban 


Total 

1. Grass, leaves, reeds or bamboo 
2 Timber 

3. Mud 

4. Unburntbcicks 

5 Burnt bncks 

6 C 1 sheeu or ocher metal sheeu 

7 Stone 

8 Cement concrete 

9 All other materials 


1,000 1,000 

12S 60 

12 11 

569 215 

75 4S 

92 515 

1 IS 

120 116 

1 17 


TABLE 87 — Rural-Urban' P aopoRttONs of Census Households by 
Number or Rooves (Based on 20% Saxcpua Tndla, 1961 


Aiim5cr o/ Re 


(Percentages) 


Total Rural Urban 


2. One room 

3. Two rooms 

4 Three rooms 

5 Four rooms 
6. Fiv e rooms oi 


' regular rooms 


loot) 889 

lOOO 808 

1000 834 

100 0 83.8 

100 0 83 8 

100 0 82 8 


n.i 

19.2 
16 6 

16.2 
16.2 
17.2 







section Vni: IndcuMil Establishments 


TABLE 91 — DffTftaunoN oe Factouzs »r Moon lyousnut Gkovts, 
India, 1960-61 


Major Croups 

Rural 

Urban 

Ah 

Frrerni 

Vo 

Feree/ir 

All Divisions 

Division O—Agnculture.livestoci. forestry. 

1,6S^195 

lOOOO 

7!3,M2 

10000 

fishing and hunting 

5,893 

0 35 

589 

008 

I — Mining 

2« 

N 

13* 

N 

2 and 3 — Manufacturing 

1,680,300 

99 65 

713.010 

99 92 

20 — Foodstuff 

301.706 

J7S9 

100 39S 

M 10 

21— Beverages 

8.860 

053 

7.790 

109 

22— Tobacco products 

129.545 

768 

35 075 

4 92 

23— Tulile Cotton 

29005* 

1721 

123.511 

17J9 

2'U-Teatile Jute 

4.24S 

015 

902 

013 

25— Tniite Wool 

19 590 

1 16 

2.493 

0 35 

26- Textile Silh 

6.742 

040 

11,104 

tS6 

27— Textile nuxellaoeous 

2^Marufaeture of wood and wooden 

]30,)90 

jn 

JDI 697 

3425 

products 

226,193 

1342 

43 453 

609 

29— Paper and paper products 

507 

003 

1 663 

023 

30- Printing and publishing 

794 

005 

IS.0« 

111 

31— Leather and leather products 

I3J.902 

7W 

32.434 

455 

32— Rubber, petroleum and coal products 

676 

004 

2.168 

030 

33— Chemicals and chemical products 

34 and 33— Non-tnetallic mineral products 

5,883 

0 35 

10,111 

141 

other than petroleum and coal 

36— Basic metal and their products except 

141.897 

8 42 

19.436 

272 

machinery and transport equipment 
37— Ma^inery (all hinds other Ihart Irans’ 

157,483 

904 

5S.0S0 

772 

port) and clectnnty equipment 

1.166 

007 


I6t 

3S— Transport equipment 

39 — Mixellaneous manufaciunsg mdus- 

23.968 

142 

51,076 

716 

tnes 

101.702 

603 

85.870 

1203 


■Mioins of goM ore ifl Mysore state TbcAi^ the ore u actually removed uadertround 
structures ttombered «s Census bouses are used tor bousing tbe tnscAtnety for (lAing (be 
ore to the surface for further processing, "nus ptocess of the recovery of gold from the 
ore M a part of muting operation and iberefore has been classified ui the minor group IK 
(mining of gold). 


45 
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TABLE 90.— Ruhal-Urban p3»f»oitiK»8 OF Householos LmNO IN Houses 
Usd Wholly or Parilv as Dwelltnos by Tenurlal 
Status (Based m 20% SAurtc), India, 1951 


(Percentages) 


Census Houses used Wholly or 

Partly as DnieUings 

TtnarLsl 

Status 

Total 

Rural 


I. Total Households 

Total 

1000 

82 2 

17.8 


Owned 

100.0 

904 

9.6 


Renled 

100.0 

35.5 

64.5 


Mot slated 

100.0 

75.9 

24.1 

II. Dwellings 

Total 

- 1000 

824 

17.6 


Owned 

1000 

90.5 

95 


Rented 

100 0 

35.3 

64 7 


Not stated 

100.0 

77.S 

22.4 

III. Shop-Cum-Dwellings 

Tout 

100.0 

61.4 

38.6 


Owned 

1000 

77.2 

22.8 


Rented 

100.0 

38 9 

61.1 


Not stated 

100.0 

64.1 

35.9 

IV. Workshop-Cum-D^elllngs 

Total 

100.0 

76 9 

23.1 


Owned 

100.0 

83.4 

166 


Rented 

100.0 

40.8 

59.2 


Not stated 

100.0 

20.9 

79.1 

V. Dwelling with other uses 

Tout 

1000 

39 8 

402 


Owned 

1000 

77.7 

22.3 


Renled 

1000 

42.8 

57J 


Not slated 

1000 

57.4 

42.6 
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TABLE 94 — Dbtwbuiion of Wokksiok avd Factoriis and Workem in 
Organbid and Unoroanbed Sectors, Indm, ] 960-61 


Stctor 

Fund 

Urban 

WorkiMcpt 

Faeiorier 

EstaiUshmenls 

Eleeirtctty 

lIMm 

Total 

Rural 

1,686,195 

20,504 

16,934,622 


Urbaa 

713,642 

100,321 

8,293,257 

Organised sector 

Run] 

56,906 

4,773 

6,991.952 


Urban 

92.780 

37,010 

6,XM.840 

Unorganised sector 

Rural 

I.629,2S9* 

15.731* 

9.942.670 


Urban 

620,862* 

63.311* 

2 0SS.4I7 

Unorganised sector as 

Rural 

966 

76.7 

58 7 

percentage of total 

Urban 

870 

63 1 

25J 


'Includes establuhmenls for which cmployinent was not slated. 


TABLE 95 — DisTRiRcnoN or t,000 Factories and Uorrsiops Running ttmt 
POWTR OR WfTHOUr POWTR BY SiZt Of EMnOyMENT, INDIA, 1960.^1 


57*# «/ Emploimtnt 

No Power 

Eleclncity 

Jtaral 

Urban 

Jtura/ 

U'bat 

1 

560 

367 

258 

151 

3-5 

370 

478 

487 

464 


18 

51 

79 

156 

1».]9 

7 

24 

63 

104 

2(M9 

3 

S 

47 

62 

50-99 

I 

2 

» 

20 

1004- 

N 

1 

24 

27 

Not staled 

41 

69 

23 

16 


Non* N indicates Met'ifibic. 


TABLE 96 — Perctntaci or Industrial EnaRUSHMiN-n with DimaiNT Stii or 

EMTUmitNl USTNO PowTR A'® NO POWT* Ai^INq TOTAL InDUITIIAI. 
ESTARLBKWNIS. I'WA. 19(0-6l 


5i.v cfEmFlaymeU 

Usinc IViwer 

Uiing No Po»cr 

Total 

Karol 

Urban 

Total 

Korjl 

Urban 


50 

08 


788 

562 

216 


17 

04 

1 3 

813 

64 3 

169 


58 

10 

4S 

77J 



6-9 persons 

3JJ 

2.0 

193 





398 

3J 






38.2 

SI 


*4 7 





7.2 






617 

96 





Not suted 

30 

04 

16 

96J 
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TABLE 92.— Percentage DirnuBon®* of Faciorhs and Workshops in Different 
Major Groups by Rurai, and Urban, Tndia, 1960-61 


Major Groups 

Raral 

Urban 

All Divisions 

70.3 

29.7 

0— Agriculture. livestock, forestry, fishing and hunting 

90.9 

9.1 

1 — Mining 

13.3 

86.7 

2 and 3 — Manufacturing 

70 2 

29 8 

20— Foodstuff 

75 0 

25.0 

21— Beverages 

53 2 

468 

22— Tobacco products 

78.7 

21.3 

23— Teatile Cotton 

69 8 

20 3 

24— Textile Jute 

82 5 

17.5 

25— Textile Wool 

88.7 

11.3 

26— Textile Silk 

37.8 

62 2 

27— Textile miscellaneous 

561 

43 9 

28— Manufacture of wood and wooden products 

83 9 

16.1 

29— Paper and paper produc's 

93 4 

66 

30— Printing and publishing 

50 

95.0 

31— Leather and leather products 

80 5 

19.5 

32 — Rubber, petroleum and coal products 

23 8 

76,2 

33— Chemicals and chemical products 

34 and 35— Non-Metallic mineral products other than petroleum 
and coal and manufacturing ofearthem ware and earlhem 

36 8 

63 2 

pottery 

36— Basle metal and their products except machioeiy and transport 

88.1 

119 

equipment 

37— Machinery (all kinds other than trao^rt) and electric 

73 5 


equipment ‘ 

9.2 

90 8 

38— Transport equipment 

31.9 

681 

39— Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

54 2 

45 8 


TABLE 93.— Percentage DeiRievnoN of Tnovstrial Establishments 
BY Size of EMFumiEMr, Inou, 1960-61 


Site of Emplojment Tolal Rural Urban 


Total 

1 

2-5 
6-9 
10-19 
20-49 
50-99 
100 -t- 


10000 lOOOO 100.00 

53 03 58.89 39 19 

4073 37,73 47 81 

“iSi T.V6 672 

1.64 0 80 3.60 

0.78 0 41 1.66 

0.23 0.12 0 51 

0.22 0 09 0 51 
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Section LX: Charscterrsties of Urban Classes 
bj PopuladoD Size 


TABLE 98.— I>ENaiY (Pop. per sq. mhp) 
According to thb Size-Class of Towns, 1961 


Chu 

(Density-pop. 
per sq. mile) 

I 

13,967 

11 

7,698 

III 

4,972 

IV 

2,400 

V 

1,795 

VI 

1,476 

All Gasses 

5,309 


TABLE 99.— AvenAce Size op Town in DipprRPNT 
Sizz-CLASsrs OP Towns tn 1961 and 1971 

Slit-Class 

Artrege She cfTown 


1961 

1971 

I 

328,261 

401,524 

11 

68.560 

66,783 

III 

30.404 

30,609 

IV 

13.780 

14,068 

V 

7.481 

7.537 

VI 

3J2I 

3,128 

All Gasses 

29,236 

37,243 


TABLE 100. — Se* Ratio Accqrdino t 

r^ TT/„ SltTP- 

Gass o 

ip THE Town, 1961 and 1971 


(females per 1000 males) 

Sir<-C/a« 

1961 

1971 

I 

799 

824 

11 

868 

885 

ni 

885 

902 

IV 

914 

911 

V 

902 

900 

VI 

854 

860 

All Gasses 

845 

859 
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rCRSONS 


I ]S.I7«,H7 H,357,«l (,0n.n4 I, £11, 606 «.nS 

(IMDO} (3761) 0702) (2> 07) (431) (0 02) 

n 9,)|7.431 3.696.220 3.263,t» 1.933.220 467, l» 2.699 

(10000) (39 37) (7476) (20 36) (494) (DO)) 

tu S,»a,eM 4.494.6OI TS.112 3;649 

(inOOO) (4012) <)4I4 (2D7J) (499) (0 02) 

IV 10.233.6(9 4»3,1U 3^>,2»4 2,I4IJ92 543.629 2.901 

(lOOQO) (4017) (31.9I> (2032) (130) (003) 

V 3.709.723 2.746,137 1.077.772 I.U4,V»6 504.037 I.63S 

(lOOW) (41 09) (72 02) (20 74) (3 32) (0lO3) 

VI 743,164 704.961 230.704 150.313 33,369 436 

(100 00) (40 39) (13 63) (20 22) (3JI) (006) 

inCUsMi 70,9)6,603 30,770.364 27JOS47I 16.439, 940 1.731,512 20.096 

(13003) 0$J» ()5J6) (2079; (4 74) (OtB) 


MALES 





INDUSTRIAL CATCOORIES (Percentages 



}.4nj.85') 



Total Populatio 
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3,034 



TABLE 105— DisT*rDirnoN or M*Le Workers im Each tnovsnuL Catkjcky by Broad Aoe Gr 
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(conid ) 
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INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIES 




TABLE iM^tJisTWBimoN 




INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIES 
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42,196 
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8,907,489 



Section X: Groirtii of Six Classes of Tosms 


TABLE 109— T*£vd eg Uuamzatios, Ikdea. t90l 71 



fercentage of populaium in each tize^lass of town to 
total urban population 



Q3SS 

I 

Class 

a 

Qass 

HI 

Class 

IV 

CUss CUss 

V VI 

1901 

23.9 

118 

16S 

ai 

204 

63 

1911 

243 

109 

177 

205 

198 

70 

1921 

25J 

12.4 

169 

J89 

19 0 

74 

1931 

riA 

ito 

18 8 

190 

17 3 

56 

1941 

35 4 

118 

177 

16J 

13 4 

3.5 

1951 

41 « 

III 

167 

14 0 

132 

32 

1961 

434 

115 

I&5 

130 

12 

la 

1971 

55 7 

IIS 

16 3 

111 

47 

05 

TABLE no 

— DBiaiBinwv Of i/rsan Pppcuhjitv into S« Uuan 
Classes oe Towns, India, 1961 


Siit'cIoiS 
of the /£>»/! 


Ho bfiOWKS 
and town 

Fefttlolion 

(millions) 

Ferctniagt of 

population 


X I00,«»+ 

a jo.ooo'ioo.tco 
ax 20 , 000 - 50.000 

IV 10,000- 20,000 

V 5,000- lo.wo 

VI Below 5.000 
All Clisses 


lU 

m 

454 

74S 

761 

31S 

%462 


3918 
939 
14 65 
I(X29 
5 71 
a74 
7354 


4SJ6 

US9 

135S 

13^ 

733 

095 

too 00 
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TABLE 11!.— Urban Porulatwn of India by Six Classes, 
Growth Rate and Sex Ratio, 1971 


(Providonal figUKs) 


Urban Class 

No. of 

Populalioa 

mI97I 

(imUions) 

Proponion 
to loial 
l/rbart 

Crowlh 

mi-7i 

Sex 

I 100,000 &. over 

142 

37.02 

52 41 

49.35 

824 

II 50,000 to 99,999 

m 

13.22 

12.15 

40 86 

885 

in 20,000 to 49,999 

617 

)S.88 

17.36 

29.10 

902 

IV 10,000 to 19,999 

931 

13.10 

1204 

27 30 

911 

V 3,000 to 9,999 

756 

5.70 

5.24 

-0 09 

900 

VI Below 5,000 

277 

0.87 

0.80 

16.18 

860 

Total 

2.921 

10879 

10000 

37 83 

859 


TABLE 112.— FERaNTAOE Dutribution of Urban Pofi;lation into 

Six Urban Cusses in Statis. 1961 

States 



Urban Classes 



I 

If 

Jli 

IV 

V 

VI 

Andhra Pradesh 

4266 

848 

24.24 

15.82 

8,74 

006 

Assam 

22.25 

641 

35 69 

11.70 

19.44 

451 

Bihar 

4311 

12 86 

2162 

14.88 

7 02 

051 

Gujarat 

43 4S 

1170 

22.49 

13.21 

846 

066 

Haryana 

13 90 

36.77 

22.84 

14 85 

8 24 

340 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

23 89 

25.81 

28 54 

21 76 

Jammu & Kashmir 

67.05 

— 

3 55 

1000 

558 

13.82 

Kerala 

39 26 

1142 

27.63 

17.49 

4.IQ 


Madhya Pradesh 

39 06 

8.22 

20.60 

16.19 

14.52 

1.41 

Maharashtra 

64.96 

6.87 

12.28 

10 59 

4 86 

0,44 

Mysore 

41.27 

12 58 

15.95 

19.77 

8.05 

2 3S 

Nagaland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

— 

Ot'.'&J. 

IJ.W 

20.S3 

»321 

n.99 

17.11 

Q.W 

Punjab 

40.21 

11.96 

2496 

10 44 

9.76 

2 67 

Rajasthan 

3784 

7.35 

20 34 

22.56 

11.87 

ItM 

Tamil Nadu 

41.33 

1616 

20.51 

1449 

6 84 

0.67 

Uttar Pradesh 

5443 

11.76 

1665 

11.01 

5.92 

023 

West Bengal 

5654 

1740 

17.03 

5S4 

2 45 

034 
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stands for Negligiblo. 



TABLE J18—DisTRreimoN or Class II TOWNS (50000-99999) j TABLE 119 —Distribution of Class Ilf Towns (20 (XXW? 999) 
AND Population in Different States 1971 and Population in Different States, 1971 
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Union Temtones 
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Fff ctia of I Ptr cent of Urban Population In Class I Towns 
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Bengal 

Union Temioric} 



TABLE 120— DtsnuHUTTON Of Class IVTo\vnj(J0.0(»-1SI.9») 

AND Population in Different States, 197J 



tot Bengal 





tnlofVrbonFopii}aihnl>taastllTotms P*' ff”* of Urban Population . 
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The figures for the Sutes for 1971 are provis 



Towns with PopoiA-noM w 20,000 and Ovtn and Thosb wmi Popula-hon Delow 20,000 


Statbtkil Prtfils 3S5 



49 


Timll NaJu 3,456 2,724 

Uttirrn<5«^ 2,589 2,608 

\SMtIkns«l 2,388 2,287 





TABLE 131 (etmtd) 


Stadstic*! profite 3S7 



No of towns with 


Kame of the 

growth rate ^ tdtove 50% 

Total popahfion 

State 

during mi 71 

1971 


No 

Sizo<lasi 


Himachal Pnideab 

_ 

1 



_ 

n 

_ 


1 

HI 

2i;isi 


1 

IV 

10 163 


1 

V 

8 966 


1 

VI 

3 691 


4 

Total 

44 073 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

t 

135249 



It 

— 



in 

— 


2 

tv 

33 626 


3 

V 

20619 


4 

VI 

11203 


10 

Total 

220 697 

Kenla 

3 

I 

1 182161 



n 

63 736 


9 

m 

261239 


1 

IV 

16270 



V 




VI 

4 749 


13 

Total 

1233 153 

Madhya Pradesh 

6 

I 

753214 

4 

II 




DI 

39J 695 



IV 

133 472 



V 

53.931 



VI 

1212 


43 

Total 

I 614 435 


6 

I 

922WJ 







III 

267 710 



IV 

164 739 



V 

32,474 



VI 

7356 


41 

Total 

1 934 479 

Mysore 

3 

I 

11 

850221 

224239 



HI 

113665 



IV 

94^19 



V 

19410 



M 

4J4J 


23 

Tout 

1203237 
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TABLE 131.— Growth or PoRULATim in Rakdlv GROwmo (S0% and Above) 
Towns rv SizEGtAsses, 1971 


f/ame of the 

State 

No. awfti with 
growth rate of lAove 50% 
airing 196J~7I 

Mo. Size<Iasa 

Total population 

1971 

ALL INDIA 

CS 

I 

12,560,178 


40 

II 

2,404,261 


98 

ni 

2,999,929 


105 

tv 

1,561,946 


48 

V 

355,120 


22 

VI 

72.111 


378 

Total 

19,953.545 

Andhra Pradesh 

3 

I 

380,994 


3 

n 

202,881 


4 

m 

164,765 


9 

IV 

140,981 



V 



_ 

VI 



19 

Tout 

889,621 

Aisam 

_ 

I 



1 

11 

55,392 


6 

in 

186,255 


7 

IV 

94.215 


4 

V 

29,746 


1 

• VI 

3,929 


19 

Toul 

369.568 

Bihar 

7 

I 

207,244 


1 

n 

9,378 


4 

lU 

84,119 


6 

IV 

103,971 


1 

V 

8,713 


— 

VI 

— 


19 

Total 

413,425 

Gujarat 

3 

I 

1^39,389 


2 

n 

102,036 


4 

ni 

135,024 


7 

TV 

107,639 


I 

V 

6,741 


1 

VI 

4,280 


18 

Total 

1,593.109 

Haryana 

_ 

I 



2 

n 

142,904 


S 

m 

137,313 


4 

IV 

63,213 


3 

V 

12,322 


— 

VI 



13 

Total 

358,152 


(contd.) 




TABtX 131 Ulmtdy 


S>Uli«tical rnCIe Sff) 


Sa>rt e/iA# 

Sica* 

/•a tf/awnt 

frpwti fa/* a/aharf S0*« 
d-Jtbif I9il-yi 

Ko. Size^'ait 

Ttndl pcputaiicn 

1971 

Wot Botcxl 

IS 

, 

I.IWJM 


4 

n 

171.141 


4 

in 

126,662 


4 

tv 

59.752 


2 

V 

16.679 


_ 

VI 

— 



Total 

t.483.602 

Antiiman A Nicobar Iilaadt 


I 




tl 



1 

tn 

26ai2 




IV 

— 




V 

•— 


_ 

VI 



1 

Tou) 

26J12 

Cbindi|3rh 

1 

I 

218.807 




~ 



III 

— 



IV 



_ 

V 

— 



VI 

~ 


1 

Tcial 

218.807 

Delhi 

3 

1 

3.629.842 



« 

— 


_ 

m 

— 




iv 

~ 




V 

— 



VI 

— 


3 

Total 

3,629.842 


__ 

1 

— 








105,628 




17,317 



V 

27,427 




4,237 


10 

TouJ 

154,629 

Klanlpur 

- 

I 

n 





m 

~ 




iv 

“ 


_ 

V 

~ 



VI 



- 

Total 


iconcd ) 




TABLE 131 Uonid.) 


tiaw! of ifce 

No. ttf towta with 
ptnnh ntte ef dhow 50% 
dmbtg I9SI‘7l 

No. Size-clasf 

TmJ pc^iotSim 

1971 

Nagalsod 

_ 

I 



— 

n 

— 


I 

ni 

21.393 


2 

IV 

29,673 


— 

V 



— 

VI 

_ 


3 

Total 

51,071 

Orisu 

3 

I 

395,685 


1 

fl 

64.603 


» 

ni 

227,302 


« 

!V 

92.567 


3 

V 

26,084 



VI 



21 

Toul 

806,241 

Punjsb 

1 

I 

401,124 



n 



1 

III 

25,380 


I 

IV 

18.031 


3 

V 

24,299 



VI 



i 

Total 

468.834 

RajafShaa 

2 

I 

826,149 



11 

82.101 



in 

55,930 



IV 

98,352 



V 

14,246 


2 

VI 

9,365 


K 

Total 

1,086,143 

Timil Nadu 

1 

I 

113,397 


6 

II 

362,478 



ni 

547,843 



IV 

127.426 



V 

26,504 


4 

VI 

13,138 


39 

Total 

1,190,786 

Ittar Pradesh 

5 

I 

160,289 


t 

n 

54,647 



m 

94,307 


5 

IV 

74,688 



V 

17,709 


2 

VI 

4,548 



Total 

406,183 
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•uggested IS pursued by the most substantial proportion of its working 
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TABLE 131 (amt(£) 


Harm of the 

Slaie 

No. lowat with 
growth TOtt <4^ AaveSO'/i 
during 1961-71 

No. Siz»«lass 

Total population 

1971 

Meghalaya 


I 

_ 


— 

n 

— 




m 

— 


3 

IV 

45,655 




V 

— 




VI 

— 


3 

Total 

45,655 

North East Frontier Agency 

_ 

1 

_ 


— 

II 

_ 


— 

m 

— 


_ 

IV 

— 



V 

— 



VI 



— 

Total 

— 

Poodieheny 



1 



1 

• W 

90.639 



ni 

— 


— 

IV 

— 



V 

— 



VI 



1 

Toul 

90,639 

Triptca 

_ 

1 

_ 


— 

n 

— 




m 



I 

IV 

13,925 




V 

— 


_ 

VI 

— 


1 

Total 

13,925 




Tails 133 
Tcdafesl Note 
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To fiod out the 1e\-el of development ceitau vamWes have been taken into account which 
have been further divided Into € Uocki as fo'lowa 


B'ock I General ecology 

,, n Agncultural infn'etructure 

„ III ParticijMLOo rates with special tef e rtax to traditionil ecooomv 
„ IV Potential of human resources 
„ V Distributive trside, manufacturing and mfra-stmcture 
„ VI Orgaraaed industry in the modem sector 


TTiey proceeded on the easumption that given a certain degree of tgneiiliurd a^get^ 
infra-structure along with a roteniul of human and other resources there is bo^to oe a 
certain level of economic development and of organised industnaJ activity in the modem 

**^ving out the first block (as being largely descnpuve and quaUunve) 

Weeks districts were arranged m order of their observed values. H gh 

on a dutnet wiule a low value signified the reverse Then the mtaJ score m 

ea* thstnet by the process of ranking. AU the dmnets 

cuartdes in ascending order of their total scores Ths rearrangement and 

nsL 
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78,74«.942 289 4,M5,J29 574 10.8J6.147 72$ 18,336.348 855 44,939,118 

(1000) (11.8) (58) (235) (138) (29.7) (23.3) (350) (57.1) 



Stzf-CtAW AND Tmts ' Wint Civic Statui, India, 1961 


St 2 tistKa] rroCIe 395 




g IS 1= 15 I"" 


c w s c ee 
R I.S I I £ I " 


s IS M !- 12 - 


^ I I 1- 1 I 1" I 


« I I I I 1 M I 


<<<< - -5 



ra<.keu denote perteniate 
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0.07 
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TABLE 136.— Onis wttb Potulumn or lODODO and Ovn. 1971 
{Provttkoiu] ficorcs) 



3i3!s = 5 
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TABtx'135 
TectauAl Note 

Three eligibihor tests have been applied to test wheflier each of the 2,700 towns and dies 
of India satisfy the cnteria of a town down by the Census, 1961. 

Three tests have been denoted as Itdlows: 

A — indicates a density of not less than 1,000 persons per square mile, 
a — standsfortheabsecreofallti^eA. 

B —indicates a population of 3,000 andover. 
b — stands for the absence of attribute B 

C — indicates that at least 75% of the working force is engaged in non-agricultuial 
occupations 

c — stands for the absence of attribute C 
M — municipal status of the town. 
m — non-municipal status of the town. 

On the basis of the association of first three anobutes we get the following eight possible 
categones: 

ABC — Density over 1,000, poputation over 5,000 and over 75% of workers in non- 
agriculture. 

AbC — Density over 1,000, p^ulauoo below 5,000 and over 75% of workers la eon- 
agricultuie. 

ABe —Density over 1,000, population over 5,000 and less than 75% of workers In 
non-agnculcure. 

Abe —Density over 1,000, population below 5,000 and less than 75% of workers in 
non-agriculture. 

aBC —Density less than 1,000. population over 5,000 and over 75% of workers In 
non-agriculture. 

abC -Density lest than 1,000, population less than 5,000 and more than 75% of 
workers in oon-agrieuHure- 

eBe —Density less Chao 1.000. populatioitovEr 5,000 and Ins than 75% of workers 
in non-agriculture. 

abc — Density less than 1,000. population less than 5.000 and less than 75 % of workers 
in Don-agncidlure 

Addition of M or m with these attributes indicate the civic status of the town. 

The town belonging to ABChl category 8 a municipal town eud satisfies all the three eligi- 
bility tests. Conversely, a town belonging loabcm category will denote that it is a non-municipal 
town and does not satisfy any of the three eligibiliQr tests. 
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7ABI£ m (fenti/.t 


SI. CMf! mT Vrian 
N^. a^ghm^tleju 
100,0004- 


(Rilulbao) 
(Madliyk Fntahl 

(Wc«B<ncit) 
(AiMtkra rndoh) 
(Mtdhya Pndedi) 
(UlUr rnrieih) 

lOrina) 

{Mafcanshtn) 

(MahtfUiual 

(AAdnnrndab) 



(MafiMaitiln) 

(Mihafuhm) 

(Mihanj&ual 

(Mtktnahm) 
<An4brt Pni4nr») 
(Riiaubaa) 

rwcMStna)) 

<Ucu( Pndah) 

(KtfaJO 
(W«tt Btatti) 
(Uman A Knftmr> 
(MaihM rit4c>b> 
fT*<n&H*4w) 
(Pasiab) 


(Mabarashtn) 

(Mywrv) 

CHafyiM) 

(KtoM 

(Mr*of«) 

(Madhya Pndnk) 
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TABLE 137.— Growth of BimATiov of RAfrotr GKOwsta 
Cuss I Towns, 1971 



Population 

1971 

Growth Pate 
1961.71 

Andhra Pradesh 

I. Visakapatnam (U.A) 

Jfi2,270 

71.54 

(a) Visakapatoam 

331,249 

66.32 

(fe) GopalapatnamTown 

8,476 

— 

^ ^ (c) Gajuvaka outgrowth 

2,J4J 

_ 

2. Dhanbad 

433,083 

115.83 

(r}) Dhanbad 

79.545 

38.70 

(h) Kerkend 

SU16 

689.72 

(c) Smdn 

46,159 

11.72 

(d) Jharia 

45,248 

34.33 

(t) Jonpokhir 

44.901 

187.94 . 

(/) Tisra 

33,700 

351.14 

(f) Bhowrah 

25,065 

136.75 

(*) Bhuli 

20.168 

— 

(i) Loyabad 

19,308 

67.13 

U) Bhagatdih 

17,903 

— 

(k) Sgua 

16,754 

67.59 

(f) Jatnadopa 

16,197 

146 60 

(n) Psihardih 

9,917 


(fl) Kenduadih 

4,550 


(«) Bcra 

2,351 


3. Raochi 

■ 256.011 

82.54 

(a) lUsehi 

176,225 r- 

43.96 

(p) Tagasathaagar 

55.691 

_ 

(e) Doraoda 

24,095 

35.08 

Gu/arat 

4 Suiat 

471,815 

63 81 

5. Baioda 

467,422 

56 64 

6. Rajkot 

300,152 

54.60 

Jammu & Kashmir 

7. Jammu 

155,249 

51.11 

Kerala 

8. Cochin 

438,420 

5619 

9. Trivandrum 

409,761 

70.87 

10. Calnnit 

333,980 

73.48 

Madhya Pradesh 

11. Bhopal (UJL) 

392.077 

7586 

(flj Bhopal 

K».28S 

66 84 

ft) BbCipaJ 

302, 6JS 

6125 

(li) Bhopal urban outgrowth 

6,667 

— 

(6) Oovindpura 

53,927 

159.93 

(c) Bairagaib 

28,865 

71 54 

(i) Bairagarh 

22,987 

36 61 

(li) 3 EME Centre. Bairagarh 

5,878 

-• 


(C0nr^,) 
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TABLE 138.— Grijwth ef Population of Rapidlv Growing 
Class n Towns. 1971 



1971 

Growth Rote 
1961-71 

Andhra Pradesh 

1. Anantapur 

80,072 

53.16 

2. Tinipati 

65,847 

83.70 

3. KViawniaTn 

56.962 

58.72 

Assam 


' 

4. Tmsukia 

S5.'392 

94.53 

Bihar 

5. Bokaro 

9378 

73 47 

Gujarat 

6. Mahsana 

51,705 

58.72 

7. Kalol 

50,331 

57.58 

tiaryans 

8 Fandabad New Township 

85.819 

115.34 

9. Gurgaon 

57.085 

5a75 

Kerala 

10. Telieherry 

68,736 

5156 

Madhya Pradesh 

IL Rewa 

69,197 

6068 

12. Saioa 

60.944 

60.19 

13. Tlewas 

31,882 

5005 

14. Shivpiir/ 

50.858 

11.21 

Maharashtra 

IS. Ichalkaranji 

87,727 

72.09 

16 PunprvChindhwad 

81.552 

198A7 

17. Bhivandi 

79.523 

66 96 

18. Latur 

70.147 

71.45 

19. ParbhaDi 

61.477 

67,03 

20. Ambamath 

56.461 

63.61 

21. Dombivli 

51.203 

178 17 

22. Bhir 

S(L0I5 

51.26 

Mysore 

23. Mandya 

72.058 

116.09 

24. Hassaa 

51,329 

59.55 

25 Bidai 

50^77 

56.31 

26. Chitradurga 

SJ375 

50.81 

Onssa 

27. Sambalpur 

€4.603 

66.01 


{confd.) 
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TABLE 139.— CROvmi of n>ruiATiON or Rapidly Orowino 
CXass UI Towns, 1971 


Population GroM/th Rat 

mi 1961-71 


Aadhra Pradesh 

1. Karimnasar 

2. Tadepalligudem 

3. Chilakaluripet 

4. Dharmavaram 

Assam 

5. Dhubn 

6. Ttapur 

7. Aual 

8. Sibaagar 

9. Hojai 

10. North Lakhunpur 
Bihar 

11. Btfusani (UA.) 

(o) Beguaaral 

(A) Barauii t O.C. Tovimship 

12. Mothihari (UA.) 

(а) Mothihari 

(б) Lauthaha 

13. Ramparh <UA.} 

(а) Ramgath Cantt. 

(б) Sitka 

(e) Barkakan 

14. Chaibaaa 

13. KhagarU (UA.) 

(а) Khagaria 

(б) Mathotapur 

16. Saharaa 

17. Aiaiia 

Gujarat 

18. Palaopur 

19. Sahijpur 

20. Himatnagar 

21. Vijapur 

Haryana 

22. Jmd 

23. Thanesar 

24. Bahadurgarh 
li. ^Vcihiili/iA 

26. Karwana 

Himachal Pradesh 

27. Sundar Nagat 


48,729 54.43 

43,614 61 02 

41,546 83.30 

30.876 51.32 


44,551 57.12 

39,915 65.22 

31,436 120.50 

27,393 81.34 

22,776 77.15 

20,215 207.41 


*4,014 60.95 

35,697 30.54 

8JI7 — 

40.380 1670 

37,058 13.61 

3,322 67.61 

37,964 8943 

23,051 15 02 

7,946 — 

6,967 — 

35,364 60 61 

27,546 100 61 

17,152 2491 

10.394 — 

23.199 • 56.72 

22 234 59.63 


47,766 63 92 

40,307 97.71 

23,745 55.33 

23,206 92.29 


38,151 57.54 

29,558 75.65 

25,828 72.39 

21,322 51.90 


21.251 267.54 


{coniJ.) 





TABLE 139 tcanfd.) 
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^opu/aiion 

Growh Rate 


1971 

1961 71 

West Bengal 

96 Anmbagh 

25619 

54 79 

97 Baruip’iT 

20496 

5a62 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

96. Port Blair 

26^12 

86.23 

Goa Daman & D u 

99 Mar^OJA.) 

47461 

20S.91 

(«) Maisao 

41 693 

171 37 

(i) Navelim 

4^25 

_ 

(e) Aquem 

1443 


100 Mannagao 

43^31 

577 63 

10} Alapuca 

2)004 

144 DJ 
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TABLE 139 



Population 

1971 

Cromth Rate 
1961-71 


64. Bolangir 

35,882 

92.26 

65. Brajaiajnaga 

SljWS 

96A2 

66. J.itni 

25,3sr 

57.77 

67. Rayagada 

24.90S 

71.34 

68. Chowdwat 

24,306 

80.34 

69. Bhawanipatna 

22,790 

59.37 

70. Koraput 

21.683 

190.62 

Punjab 

71. Rajpura Township 

25,380 

51.85 

Rajasthan 

72. Hanumacgarh 

30.006 

67.55 

73. Qiitorgarii 

25,924 


Tamil Nadu 

74. ParamaVu^ 

48.884 

92.70 


46,336 

141.22 

76. Aflibaihur 

42.750 

284.17 

77. Ponmalalpoui 

41.074 

74.34 


37.673 


79. Nellikuppara 

37,626 

69.73 

80 Etode 

37.079 


81. Ticuchengode 

36.983 

72.93 




85. Manappant 

32B9S 

175.64 


3U64 

122.05 

gj. VillivaKkam 

30.656 

101.64 

86. St. Thomas MovaU-convPalUvarani 

25.181 

59.47 

87. Avaoiapucam 

23.213 

7651 

88. Canapathi 

21,831 

54.00 

89. Kallakunchi 

20.644 

S5J38 

Uttar Pradesh 

90 MotUnagat 

43.478 

79,17 

91. Namitat(UA) 

25,725 

59.98 

(a) Naimtal 

24.544 

63 63 

(65 Niitiital CanU. 

1,181 

8 85 

92. Rudrapur 

25.075 

159.52 

93. Almora (U.A.) 

21,021 

26.62 

(a) Aitnota 

19.811 

23.79 

(b) Almora CardV 

IjllO 

102.34 



47.872 

54 47 

95. New Barrackpur 

32.675 

56.56 


Iconrd) 


TABLE 140 ieoittJ) 
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Population Growth Pate 

1971 1961 71 


Kerala 

37 Tabparamba 16^0 110 86 


Madhya Pradesh 

38 Mahasamund 

39 Barnaha 

40 Napanagar 

41 Ashtra 

42 Tikun 

43 Panagar 

44 Sabalgarh 

45 Ambah 

46 Joura 

47 Karicer 

48 Jhabua 

49 Newara (Rtipvff) 


17^1 65 11 

17JJ23 52.15 

15.748 79 36 

14.037 3 6 30 

13.310 82J8 

n.811 58 58 

11.257 5045 

10.982 M70 

10,638 6832 

10.«3 62.56 

10.504 66 J3 

10.076 78 78 


Maharashtra 

50 Jaysmgpur 

51 Puraa 

52, GaAgakhed 

53 Jmtur 

54 Kal«a 

55 Paithaa 

56 Marjlegaoa 

57 Lohagaoa 

58 Umarga 

59 Mohone 

60 Kamptee C^nH. 

61 Bhayndar 


17.136 5599 

16.673 53 06 

IS.791 62.13 

15J35 63 71 

14.562 7960 

14.543 69.97 

13.601 53.23 

12.503 144 44 

11.638 55 07 

11.350 55 71 

11.W3 9092 

10614 52.19 


Mysore 
62. lLny«r 

63 Cballakere 

64 Humnabad 

65 Kiuhnara^saagat 
66. Sindnur 

67 Manvi 


17.363 5IJ8 

16916 62J3 

t6J67 51 64 

1SJ54 59J6 

14906 5Ut 

13913 59 64 


Nagaland 
63 Mohokchung 

69 Dimapur 


17981 18125 

12992 11366 


On»a 

70. Keonjhar 
71 Sundaigarh 
71 Bitrla 


19954 53J1 

17950 5226 

15993 5142 






Of RAPIDLY Grcwino 

table 140.— Gbo Towns. W1 



Andhra Pradesh 

19.265 

I. Miralguda 

17,837 

2. Kamareddy 

17,692 

3. KoralU 

17,260 

4. Satigareddy 

16,763 

5. YtUandu 

15,439 

6. Nan6gama 

13,160 

7. MeUpalli 

12.856 

a. Tirumalai 

10,709 

9. Bhadachalam 

Assam 

17,059 

10 BarpataRoa^ 

17,045 

11. Kokrajhat 

14,999 

12. MariMU 

13,380 

13. Bonsaijsoo 

10.820 

14. Dhmg 

10.481 

IS. Khirup3“4 

10.431 

16. Dhekiajuli 

19,965 

17 MthMfBaur 

19,828 

18. Musabaat 

18,368 

19. Ghatsila 

16,090 

20. flumla 

15.065 

21. Sherghati 

14,655 

21 Bikfamgaiij 

- 

Gujarat 

19,617 

23 Keshod 

19,275 

21 Dardo'i 

17,502 

25. Kandia 

15,444 

26. VallabhVidyanagaf . 

13,240 

27. Sikka 

12.C96 

28. Thangadh 

10.465 

29 Ratup 

Haryana 

19.664 

30. Fandabad 

17.417 

31. Ballabgirh 

16.758 

31 Gohana 

11.374 

33. Pchowa 

Himachal Pradesh 

10,165 

31. Solan 



92.19 
72.87 

50.19 
7681 
5302 
50.71 
67.39 
131.18 

86.57 


7681 

79.63 

62.41 

52.69 

6459 

51.77 

63.93 

9693 

16a93 

116*3 


5631 
56 00 
8199 
12772 
50 83 
5602 
9911 


Jammu Sc, Kashmir 
35 Kathua 
36. Udhampur 
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TABLE 141 —Growth op Popoiation of Rapidly Growing 
Class V Towns 1971 


Populailon Growth Rate 

1971 1961 71 


Assam 
1 Rar^ 
2. Tacsla 

3 Bihpuna 

4 KaSong 

BTiai 

5 Mihyam 


Gmarat 

tTalala 

Kaiyaoa 

7 Kalanwali 

8 UUaAamaodi 

Hunachal Pcadesh 

9 Sultanpur (Kulu) 

Jammu & Kasbiiur 

10 Pampore 

11 Banfiipore 
12. Anua 

PracSesh 

13 KaUngi (Jabalpur) 

14 Takbatpura 

15 Sidhi 

16 Raisen 

17 Karera 

18 Bhikacgaon 

19 MehgaoQ 

20 Baikunthpur 

Maharashtra 

21 Katenianival 
22. Kaaixn 

23 Naldug 

24 Rajura 

Mysore 

25 Pavagada 
26. BagepalU 
27 Kushalnagar 


9 884 98 31 

9.29S 115J1I 

S.3S6 67 48 

5^11 59 60 


8 713 60 43 


6 741 5310 


6830 60 09 

5 992 67 00 


8.966 83 50 


8 562 53 77 

6 213 52.50 

5 844 5170 


9643 72 75 

9406 «i4 83 

9369 86.60 

9 130 S3 14 

8303 6523 

6687 53 72 

S378 5018 

5 065 53.27 


9 650 66 29 

8 353 62.9'» 

7.347 52 87 

Tl’l 62JO 


9 002 5124 

3401 53 48 

5 007 72 54 


(fontd ) 
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TABLE 140 ieoMd.) 



Pofukllon 

1971 

Growth Rale 
1961-71 

Oris:# 


15.046 

75.10 

74. TiilasatS 

U.506 

95.16 

75. Jaipur Road 

10,818 


Punpb 

76. Sirhind 

I8J)31 


Rajasthan 


55 08 

77 Durga/pur 

I9.7S1 


16,338 


79. SuTatgartt 

14.494 

74 00 

80. Sattgana 

13,004 


81. Deoil 

12.295 

133.12 

82. RamEarJmandi 

11,183 

64.34 

83. Ohaa<at)imsndi 

11.037 


Tamil N.tdu 

84. Poovirunlhavalli 

18.706 

57.19 

BS, Druitanl 

17,055 

63 20 

86. Arrantangi 

16.307 

S8.97 

87. Rameivanm 

16.301 

139 69 

88. Cudslur 

15.333 

3&76 

89, ThaUakuIam 

14,740 

11400 

90. Ponmenl 

14.401 

116.95 

91. Taranungatam 

14.354 

53.30 

Uttar Pradesh 

91 Muasorie 

18.{H7 

83.24 

93. Rishikesh 

17.632 

61J7 

94. Mundnagar 

I3.99S 

6951 

93. Dadri 

I3,0&4 

3028 

96. Oement Toss-n Caolt. 

11.927 

53.05 

West Bengal 

97. Dhupsuri 

36,793 

57.92 

9S. Islampur ■ 

15,778 

66.10 

99. Cangarampur 

14.811 

53 17 

too. f^ndua 

12.163 

51.53 

Goa, Daman and Diti 

101. Daman 

17J17 

88 29 

102. Nonghymmai 

16.050 

59 16 

103. Tura 

15.352 

72.73 

IW, MiwUi 

14.253 

67 13 

Tripura 

105. Radhakishorepur 


58.64 
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TABLE 142.— Growth of Popiuatjo^ op Rapidly Growing 

Class VI Towns. 1971 



fopulation 

1971 

Croivih Rale 
1961-71 

Ass^ 

1 Chaboa 


3.929 

55 U 

Gujarat 

Z AIiine<li£a<i Canfoam'nt (Military} 

4.2S0 

153 63 

Hinncbal Pradesh 

3 Paonia Sahib 


3 691 

10IJ6 

laininu & Kashmir 

4 Reasi 

5 Rcmsagsr 

6 Katra 

7 Culmarg 


3.879 

3,474 

3.308 

S42 

60 42 

5741 

116 35 

16311 

Ktrtla 

8 Cannanore Cantoocieet 


4,749 

6611 

Madhya Pradesh 

9 Paehmarbi 


U12 

85 60 

Maharaebtra 

10 Alaodi 

11 Ch&aldi 


4 870 

2.4S6 

5181 

85 80 

Mysore 

IZ Heggadadevanaioie 


4453 

S3J6 

Rajasthan 

13 Kherli 

14 AoupgaA 


4,795 

4,570 

3185 

9922 

Tamil Nadu 

15 Sathamargalam 

16 Koyambedu 

17 Meenambalkam 

18 Courtallaia 


4.760 

3 966 

2.506 

23140 

86 64 

574J2 

134 44 

Utur Pradesh 

19 Lsindour Chnft. 

20 Bho«li 


2.351 

2.197 

69Z6 

5079 

Coa. Daman and Diu 

21 Quepem 

2Z Chaun 


2.924 

UD 

156.U 

I96Z2 
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TABLE J41 tmid.y 



Fopulailan 

3S71 

Crc'wih Fate 
1961-71 

Orissa 

28. Kotpad 

9.854 

54.74 

29. Binki 

9.298 

56 69 

20. KfialiikrJte 

6^32 

106.C!> 

Punjab 

31. Kurali 

9.774 

52.96 

32. Adampor 

8,110 

56.65 

33. Dm Basi 

6,413 

58.36 

Rajasthan 

34. Keshoraipaian 

7,287 

56.01 

33. Vidyavtti^ 

6,959 

IOOS9 

Tamil Kadu 

3d. Abishckapuram 

6,981 

76.73 

37. VilathiVulam 

6.560 

66.03 

38. Dharasur^m 

6,528 

56.73 

39. Erukkinchcri 

6,435 

105.53 

Uiur Pradesh ' 

id. Cha.iEraUsaQ,u 

6,m 


41. Uttar Kashi 

6,020 

124 68 

42. Siinasar 

5,568 

83.70 

West Dental 

43. Mahiihadal 

9,851 

89 08 

44. Bagula 

^ 6,828 

50.73 

Gna, Daman, Diu 

43. Dicliolln) 

8,551 

115.44 

46. Ponda 

7,656 

133 49 

47. Diu 

6,214 

50.17 

48. Sanstiem 

5.006 

105 16 
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TABLE 145 — CAtra qf Migiutios to U*b<v ARt\s Inoia, 
19S7 58 AND 1959^ 


Reason for tmgralion 

'niirteeirth Round 1957 5S* 

Fifteenth Round 19S9-60** 

Males 

Females 

Perea-,, 

\taUs 

Females 

Persons 

Voluntary Reasoia 







I For employment 

4015 

273 

21 37 

40 5s 

1 62 

19 37 

2 Foe studies 

619 

1 11 

364 

4 96 

0 97 

2 78 

3 Other reasons 

6 89 

292 

489 

649 

2 37 

4 24 

4 All vountary reasons 

53 « 

676 

2990 

52 00 

496 

26 39 

Sequential Reaioni 







1 Under transfer on service or 







business contract 

SIS 

040 

307 

5 57 

028 

2.69 

2 On marriage 

056 

46Jt3 

2347 

081 

5103 

28 14 

3 With earning or dependent 







member of household 

18 53 

28 33 

23 47 

26 31 

34 19 

30 60 

4 Politissl change (refugee) 

1387 

1070 

1128 

7 05 

409 

5 43 

5 Other reasons 

371 

3 72 

372 

3 85 

2 53 

3 16 

6 All sequential reasons 

4142 

8943 

6601 

43 57 

92 17 

7002 

Not recorded 

435 

3 81 

409 

4 43 

2 87 

3 59 


SouRO! •Computed from NauoBal Sample Sun-ey No 5) TeilfixiihNoietoiilntcriuil 
Migration, Thixtecnth Routid (1957 58). p 10 


••Computed from Nattocol Sample Survey, No 126, 
Internal Migration, FiOtectb Round (1959-60), p 20 

Tablet xilh \ote, on 

TABLE 14&- 

—Ace DiSTRiBtjiioN or Micra.nts and Non Micrants in 


U«6an India. 1959-60 


Age-graun 

Migrants 

hoir-nugranis 


1095 

52.99 


8 36 

1140 


Km 

643 

22-26 

1241 

600 


2173 

889 


1642 

643 


IL74 

508 


6.96 


TOTAL 

30000 

100 oo 


Source Niuooal Sample Survey, No t36,Inttnial ^rgrarbn (195S-60) p 19 




Section Xn: Select Data from ^ffltionaI Sample Survey 


TABLE U' — ProcrviAcc Disrusunos of Women Workers ov 
Marital Statls, Urban India, 195S-59 


Marual \mlus Per cent of workers 

1. Never mJtried 

11.24 

2 Mimed 

59.90 

3 Widowed 

26.50 

4 Divorced 

0.78 

’> Separated 

1.43 

6 Not recorded 

TOTAL 

0.15 

100.00 

Source: National Sample Survey, No 85. Tablet and Notts 
emplatmeni In Urban Mia, rourteenih Round (195J-59), p. 

on Employment and Uiw 
81. 


TABLE 144,— 

PiRCENTAoi DimtsimoN or fesulu by AcnvrrY Status and 
Mawtai Statijs, Urban India, 1958.59 

Mental Status 


Ntttr 

married 


H'tditweil 

Dnurcrd 

‘Z 

recorded 

Total 

Employees 

12.15 

53 91 

3078 

0 97 

196 

0 23 

10000 

Employers 

13 33 

33.33 

53.34 

— 

_ 

— 

100 00 

Own accourt 

4 81 

55.86 

3642 

0.91 

200 

_ 

10000 

Unpaid family 
enterprise workers 

16 29 

74 59 

8.56 

0 37 

- 

019 

10000 


Source: Nitional Sample Surrey, No. 8J, TaUet with Nates on Employment and Un- 
employment in Urban jmiHt, FotirieaslsXtia>ti(1953-S9Xp.Bi. 
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TABLE 149 —Per Capita Dau.y CbNsiaiPno'i of Foodgrains and Substitutes 
AT Ojnsumjttoh Ifvm Baow ito Average (1960-61) 


Monthly per eapiia 

Per capita tbtty 

— 

Price of food 


expenditure 

eontumpiion of 




Rs. 

food-grama and 


itdiatituies 



sitbstliatts 

(gm) 


P*rkg 



Rural 

Urban 


Rural Urban 


0- 

336 

332 


39 3 408 

103 8 

S-U 

4S0 

377 


42.3 45 3 

1071 

ii~n 

560 

383 


434 494 

3J3 8 

13-15 

616 

412 


44 2 316 

1167 

15-18 

625 

418 


478 550 

1151 

15-21 

675 

445 


434 540 

111 6 

21-24 

705 

4SS 


490 559 

114 1 

24-23 

690 

506 


51 7 55 9 

1031 

SoiRCZ Dandekar and Rath, 

op eit . p 9 



TABLE 150— Avirac* Star or 

llotamou) IV DtinREvr Section* £>f 


Rural and Urban Popuiatwss (1967-68) 


SeefioB cf 




Number of Persons 

per Household 

population 




Rural 

Urban 

Poorest 5 per cent 




577 

600 

3 to lOpereeot 




597 

618 

10 to 20 per cent 




572 

600 

20 to 30 per cent 




5 57 

582 

30 to 40 per cent 




5 33 

543 

40 10 50 per cent 




531 

5 37 

SO to 60 per cent 




5J0 

493 

60 to 70 per cent 




533 

4J9 

70 to EO percent 




511 

3 49 

80 to 90 per cent 




4 75 

289 

90 to 93 per cent 




4 61 

274 

Richest 5 per cent 




3 78 

225 

All sections 




525 

470 

Source Dandekar and Rath, 

op Clt.P 

16. 



TABLE 13 

— National Samfu Surve* Estlnates of Per Capita 


Private Consumer ExpEvDnuRP 

(Rupees) 




196061 


1967-63 



Airaf 

l^Aae 

JlarcJ 

Vrbaa Total 

At current prices 


261J 

359.2 

273 8 4052 

35a3 4329 

At 1960^1 pnces 


26IJ2 

3592 

278 8 239 8 

323 7 2562 

NSS estimates revised to bring u 
accord nith ofScul estimates at 





1960-61 pnces 


2388 

356.4 

2763 268 6 

3619 237 0 

Per cent increase o\er 1960-61 


~ - 

— 38 



SoURCZ Daadekai sod Rsth, op QL^p 32. 


53 






SooRCi: Dandekar and Rath, op. < 







PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 1967-68 
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Source Dandekar and Rath, 



PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION ]967-< 
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TABLE 156.— EsTOWTiD Va CjiSTTK Cotsumption op Dhtemht Siciions of 
Rural and Urban PoruLAiiora m 198D-S1 {at 1968-69 Prices) in 
Accordance with ras Trend ITrspecttve 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF 


Runt Popabthii Urban Population 


population 

1968-69 

Rs 

198(581 

Rs 

Indeitwitb 

1968-69 

base 

1968-69 

Rs 

198081 

Rs. 

lodes with 
1968-69 

0-5 

127.2 

124 3 

977 

133 1 

124J 

93 4 

5-10 

173 4 

1795 

103 5 

191 3 

179 5 

93 8 

10-20 

2150 

2210 

104.2 

248 0 

233 I 

940 

20-30 

360 8 

2736 

1019 

3119 

2963 

95 0 

3OA0 

304 3 

3218 

1058 

374 6 

3606 

96.3 

40-50 

3490 

3779 

108 3 

4-116 

451.2 

102.2 

50-60 

401 5 

438 3 

109 2 

5IS0 

5513 

106.5 

60-70 

458 7 

5039 

109.9 

6108 

676 6 

nos 

7O-S0 

3377 

590 7 

1099 

7315 

8325 

1108 

80-90 

678 6 

745 6 

1099 

987 4 

1,093 7 

110 8 

90-93 

8751 

9614 

1099 

1,344 1 

1,488 9 

nog 

95-100 

1,544 6 

1,697 0 

1099 

2.263 4 

2,5070 

1108 

AU SKtlOQS 

4566 

493 7 

1086 

6210 

664 5 

1070 


Source Daodekar aq^ RaPi. op cil. p 62. 


TABLE 1S7 — Estjmatu or Per Capita Consumption op DwtRENt Sscnoss or 
Rural and Urban Populations in 1980-81 (at 1968-69 prices) 
ACOORDtNO TO PlAN AND "DlEND PEMPECTIVE 


Section of 
population 

Plan Perspecuve 

Trend Perspective 

Rural 

Urban 

Urban aj per 
tent of rural 

Rural 

Urban 

Urban as per 
cm of rural 


1131 

1151 

1000 

124 3 

124 3 

ICOO 


2003 

1995 

996 

ms 

179 5 

1000 


2550 

2587 

1015 

224 0 

233 1 

iOfl 


3177 

3253 

1024 

273 6 

296 3 

1083 


383 9 

293J 

102.4 

3218 

3606 

112.1 


485 0 

4974 

102.6 

377 9 

4S1.2 

1194 


3781 

67J.2 

1161 

4JS3 

551J5 



6779 

934 4 

1378 

503 9 

676 6 



794 6 

11496 

1447 

590 7 

832.5 



1,002 9 

1,510 5 

1506 

745 6 




1,293 2 

3,056.2 

1590 

9614 




2,282 6 

3,4fi2J 

1517 

1,697 0 

2,5070 


All Sections 

6441 

8657 



■mI 



Source Dandtkar and Rath, op ciL, p 63 


i U. U. CSWT. 
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TABLE 154.— pE* CApn* AnNUAi.OJNSUMEliExKvnfn.'af tvEhnaRMrStcnoNsor RwuL 
AND Urban PopwATioss IN 196(WlANt> 1967-68 (acvittorntMATEsRs. AT IW^lrttCSs) 


Stclion of 

population 


1960^1 


1967.68 

Rural 

Urban 

Vrbanatpar 
tnttef Rural 

Rural 


Urban at per 
ernt of Rural 

B-S 

75 6 

96J2 

127.2 

74 8 

78.2 

lOlJ 

5-10 

1004 

129.7 

I29J 

102.0 

1114 

110.2 

10-20 

124.2 

1561 

125.7 

126 5 

145.7 

115.2 

20-30 

150.1 

1910 

127.2 

153.4 

183.3 

1195 

30-40 

174 4 

223.8 

128.3 

179 0 

233.1 

1230 

40-50 

19S0 

256 6 

m.6 

205 3 

259.5 

1264 

50-60 

2270 

295 8 

130.3 

236 2 

3014 

128.9 

60-70 

258.5 

342.5 

132.5 

269 8 

358 9 

133.0 

70-80 

303 1 

4213 

m.o 

3163 

441 6 

139 6 

80-90 

381.5 

5535 

141.7 

3992 

580.2 

145.3 

90-95 

493.3 

753.4 

I5E7 

5148 

789 8 

153.4 

95-100 

870 6 

U68.3 

145 7 

90S.6 

1.3300 

1464 

All Sections 

258 8 

3564 

137 7 

268 6 

364 9 

135.9 


SouKCEt Dudtkar «n4 Rath, op. at. p. 4 ). 


TABLE tSS —Esttmatco Pn Capita CorsuMPnoNOP DirnaEwr Sictidns op Rciul and 
Urban Popuution cn 1980-8 1 (at 1968-69 prku) in AccoxsAsct v>-mi nu Pu.n PsnspccnvB 


Section ef 

population 

PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DllTERENT SECTIONS OF 

Rural Foputaiion 

Urban Popuhtlon 

1968-69 

Rs. 

l9S0-gl 

Ri. 

Index Kith 
1968-69 
base 

1968-69 

Ri. 

1980-81 

Rs 

196U9 

0-5 

127.2 

1151 

90.5 

133 i 

115 1 

86.5 

5-10 

173 4 

200.3 

1154 

191 3 

199.5 

1013 

10-20 

2150 

2550 

1186 

2480 

2587 

1013 

20-30 

260 8 

317.7 

121 8 

311.9 

325 3 

1013 

30-40 

304.3 

3839 

1262 

374 6 

393 3 

105.0 

40-50 

349 0 

485 0 

1390 

441.6 

497 4 

1126 

50-60 

401 5 

578 1 

1440 

5180 

671 2 

129 6 

60-70 

453 7 

6779 

147 8 

6108 

934 4 

153 0 

70-80 

537.7 

7946 

1478 

751 5 

(.1496 

153.0 

A9-«? 

m6 

J4«2S> 


9874 

KUOS 

IS3& 

90-95 

875 1 

1.293.2 

1474 

1.344.1 

2.056 2 

153.0 

95-100 

1444 6 

2,2826 

147 8 

2.263 4 

3.462.5 

153 0 

AH Sections 

456.6 

644.1 

141 1 

621 0 

865 7 

139 4 


Soluce: Dandekar and Rath, op.cit.p 59. 
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Section Xffi: Popolatlon Projections 


TABLE 159— BtRTH, Death and GiiowTU Rato, 1961>SI 


Tnjrr 


B rih Kale 

Deaih Rale 

Growth Rate 

1961-^5 


410 

17.2 


238 

1966-70 


336 

140 


246 

1971-75 


351 

113 


238 

1976~S0 


287 

92 


19 5 

TABLE 160 

iililM 

Year 



Males 


Females 

1961-65 



48 7 


474 

1966-70 



53.2 


519 

1971-75 



573 


560 

1976-80 



611 


59 8 

TABLE 16L— PKonenOhS of Tcptai, Rvkal and Uuan PoFtaATiON 



Foft THE Pexiod 1961 31 



Year 

Vrbai Rural 

Total 

Ji of urban 

% of rural 





to total 

to total 



(FTgures in nuHioos) 

popaloKon 

popuhtloir 

1961 

79 

360 

439 

1797 

8203 

1966 

94 

401 

495 

18 91 

8109 

1971 

112 

44S 

560 

19^3 

8007 

1976 

132 

498 

630 

2090 

7910 

1981 

152 

543 

695 

21 87 

78 13 

TABLE 162^A>trace Annual Caowth Rates < 

>F THE PllOnCIED 



Population Duuno 1961-81 



Year 


Urban 

Raral 


Total 

1961-66 


346 

ZI8 


241 



3.38 

223 





3JS 

Z16 


240 

1976-81 


i91 

1.72 
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TABLE ISS.— Ettomteo Phi Com* Covwmo^ of Vimutsr SscTvyo or Rin^i. 
AND Urban Popuiatioss wires tob Cowdmptos of ti« Sfcoso Ten Per Cent 
wnx be Rs. 324 Per CxrnA Per Annum 0^. at 196S-69 Piicn) 


Steilon of 
poputailon 

PER CAPITA CONSUMPnON OF DIFFERENT SECnONS OF 

Raro\ Piv>Bbri(Ni 

Urban Popuhihn 

196849 

Rs. 

Target Indexvlth 
1968-69 

1963-69 

Rs. 

Target 

Rs. 

Index with 
1968-69 

0-5 

127.2 

127.2 

1000 

133 t 

127.2 

95 6 

5-10 

173 4 

2430 

J4IJ 

W 3 

2450 

138.1 

10-20 

215 0 

3240 

1507 

248 0 

324 0 

1306 

20^0 

260 8 

4190 

1607 

311 9 

419 0 

1343 

30-40 

3<M.3 

532 3 

1749 

374 6 

532.3 

142.1 

40-50 

3490 

VOi 

220.7 

*41.6 

TT02 

1744 

50-60 

401.5 

961.6 

240 0 

5180 

965,7 

. 186.4 

60-70 

458 7 

1,172.2 

255 5 

610 8 

1,696.5 

277 8 

70-80 

537,7 

1,374 0 

255 5 

751.5 

2.087 3 

277.8 

80-90 

6786 

1.7341 

2555 

9874 

2 742.5 

277.8 

90-93 

875 1 

2.2J6J 

255 5 

1.344 1 

3 73)2 

277 8 

95-100 

1,544 6 

3,947.1 

235.5 

2,26).4 

6 286 5 

277 8 

Alt Sections 

456.6 

10567 

2314 

621 0 

1.473 4 

237.3 


Source: Dandekar and Rath, op at, p. 66. 
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TABLE 175-^Perceotaoe DunuBimoN 


Statistics! Profile -Cr, 
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TABLE 173^Agb DtsnuBtmoN or Torat PopounoN. 1971 
(1% Sample Basis) 


Agf Croupj 


TVuo/ Hurd Urban 


0-U 

15-19 

2CLM 

25-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60+ 

Ase not stated 
Total 


4202 

8.66 

7.86 

7.4i 

12.60 

9.34 

608 

5.97 

0.01 

100X0 


42.77 
8 32 
7.43 
7J6 
12.44 
9.33 
692 
fiTI 
002 
100 OO 


39.03 

10.03 
9.58 
821 

1359 

9J4 

5.53 

4.97 

0.02 

ICOOO 


TABLE (74 —PaciKTAOt Ptmnvnos or PorinATtON AotD 10 Yeam 
A hO Asovi sv Mamtal Staivs: 1961 At<D I97i 


Kunl Urban Total 

Marital frar ■ n.^. ■ i i i»- i ■ ■ 

Status Males Females Males Females Males Females 


Unmanied 1961 

1971 

Married 1961 

1971 

Widowed 1961 

1971 

£)i>«/ced/ 1961 

separated 1971 

Unspecified 1961 

sutus 1971 


31.9 155 39 5 

35.1 202 43 0 

6U 67 5 56.4 

39X 66.3 53 8 

66 15 8 3.7 

4A 129 2 7 

0.6 as 0.3 

03 0.5 02 

0.1 ai 0.1 

O.I 0.1 0.3 


24.2 33.4 17.2 

292 368 22.0 

61.1 60.7 665 

59J 33J 64.9 

U 0 52 J5J 

U.O 42 125 

06 06 0.7 

0.4 0.3 0.5 

01 0.1 0 1 

0.1 0 2 0.1 
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TABLE 177.— LfTUtAcy Ratk ar Age Oxovts in’^rsan Areas: 1971 


Age-gfoup 


Total 


Ptmuhs 


All ages 52.0 41 0 

0-4 _ — 

5-9 440 46.4 

10-14 75.9 81.1 

15-19 76 3 82.6 

20-24 70.7 81.2 

25-34 61X1 73.7 

35+ 489 640 

Age not slated 32.1 40 0 


41.5 

41.6 
70.1 
63 9 
581 
45.9 

29.8 

23.9 


TABIL J2J,— JEKrneaWJflw of tmsATts ay EovcAT7a**L IsviiJ 
IN UftBAN Areas: 1971 


SI. Eduraiioiial level 

No. 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1. Total literates 

1000 

too.o 

lOOO 

2. Literates without educational levels 

27.3 

24.7 

31.6 

3. Literates with educational levels 

72.7 

75 3 

68 4 

4. Primary 

27.9 

26 0 

ilA 

S. Middle 

21.3 

21.8 

20.4 

6. Matriculates or Higher Secondary 

7. Mon-technical diploma or certifiate not equal 

182 

2(.0 

13 4 

to dtfree 

02 

02 

01 

8. Technical diploma or certificate not equal to degree 0 4 

0.5 

02 

9. Onduate degree other thao tedteica] degree 

3.1 

38 

1.9 

10. Post-graduate degree other than technical degree 

11. Techa.cal degree or diploma equal to degree or 

OS 

1.0 

06 

post-graduate degree 

08 

I.O 

0.4 

12. Engineering and technology 

0.3 

0.4 


13. Mediae 


02 

0.1 

14. Agriculture, veterina^ and dairying 




13. Teaching 

0.2 

02 

03 

16 Others 

neg 

neg. 

neg. 


TABLE 179.— ITmKDimoN of Pofulation bv Riuoion in 
Rvrai AMD Uuan Areas, 1971 


Religion Total Rural Urban 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Chnstians 

Sikhs 

Buddhists 

Jains 

Other religions and persuasions 
Religion not stated 


8A72 

11.21 

260 

I.S9 

RTD 

047 

OAO 

001 


84.35 
9.95 
2 43 
1.91 
0 65 
0 24 
0 46 
0.01 


76 24 
1621 
3 2d 
1.82 
0.83 
1.43 
0.15 
0 01 


Total 


loojn 


100.00 


100 00 
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TABLE ISI^WoftTwa Fo*c* P*jiTK»Antw Ratu tr Act aw> Six: J9« xnb i91t 

Rural In6a Urban India All Ini^ 

Aft Craupt - I ■ — ■ 

Mdti F*ma!ea Mates Females Afales Females 


Alltge* 

0-14 

li-J9 

aj-24 

2S-29 

3W9 

40-49 

S(V>39 

«0+ 

A|e not tut«d 


AUagca 

0.14 

15-34 

35-59 

60+ 


1971 CENavs 


53.4 13.1 484 

7.5 29 2.1 

<2.1 143 3).l 

I&3 202 67A 

95.3 21.7 504 

97J 23.4 94 4 

974 24.1 95.1 

94.4 20.7 »7,8 

774 114 55 3 

29.5 5.8 52.3 

1961 Ck>etn 

5S4 31.4 52 3 

106 7.6 3.5 

91.1 49.7 76.9 

974 424 934 

79.8 244 584 

29.9 13.4 27 4 


6 6 545 11.8 

OS 66 2.5 

5.4 554 15.4 

9.4 814 17.8 

11.6 M.t 19.7 

13.0 97.1 214 

14 4 97.1 22.3 

12.6 94 0 194 

8-4 73,7 10.4 

7.6 33.8 6.0 

11 0 57.1 27.9 

> 5 9.3 6.6 

15.7 88 0 43.6 

22.8 96,6 474 

IM 766 224 

64 29.6 12.6 


AgCDOt iiated 
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TABLE 185 — Percfktace DisrawimoN of Wo»kers by Eoucatioval 
Levels tv Rotal Abcai, Ivdia, 1971 


Eduealionat Levelt 


Workers 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Total 

lOOOO 

100 00 

100 00 

Illiterate 

7011 

65 02 

92 H 

Literate (without educational level) 

1063 

12.40 

3 22 

Ptimaiy 

11 00 

12.84 

3(M 

Middle 

5 10 

608 

0 87 

Matriculation or Higher Seccndary 

2S7 

304 

050 

Non-Technical diploma or certificate not equal to 
degree 

0(H 

005 

003 

Technical diploma or certificate not equal to degree 

010 

009 

0 13 

Graduate and above 

040 

0 48 

010 


TABLE 186 — Pkcentace Dotbibwhon of Nov Wofkim by EoucATtosAL 
Levels ih Rviul Areas. India. 1971 


Eilueaiional Le\elt 


Non-Workers 



Mates 

Females 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Illiterate 

80 It 

68 99 

86 37 

Literate (without educational level) 

941 

14 63 

6 47 

Primary 

6 21 

8 47 

4 94 

Middle , 

3 06 

5 42 

1 73 

Matriculation or Higher Scccndan' 

109 

2.24 

044 

Non-TechnicaldipIomaorccriificatenoieqLal . 

to degree 

0 01 

0 02 

0 01 

Fechnical diploma or certificate not equal to degree 

0 02 

003 

0 01 

Graduate and above 

009 

020 

0 03 
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TABLE 181 — PtRCisiAM I>isnnunDN w WWKSas Accospwo to . 
Educational Ecvtu in Uman Areas, India, 1971 


Educational Levtlt 


Workers 


Ftrsons 

Males 

Females 

ToVaV 


lOO.tO 

1«M» . 

Illiterate 

35.48 

31.97 

65.90 

Literate (wiihaut educational level) 

10 87 

11.54 

5 03 

Pi maty 

17.17 

18.42 

6.33 

Middle 

14.19 

15 30 

4.55 

Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

I6.I1 

16.67 

11.30 

Nan-Technical diploma or certificate oot equal to degree O.IS 

015 

0.18 

Technical diploma or certificate not equal to degree 

O.SO 

046 

0.83 

Graduate degree other than technical degree 

3.36 

3.44 

2.65 

Post-graduate degree other than technical degree 

1.12 

t07‘ 

1.52 

Engineering and technology 

0 42 

0.47 

004 

Medicine 

0.26 

0.24 

0.46 

Agriculture, veterinary and dairying 

0.04 

0.04 

0 01 

Teaching 

0.30 

0.20 

1.16 

Others 

0.03 

0 03 

0 04 • 

TABLE 188— PiRCTNTACf Distribution 

OF Non-Workers by 


Educational Lcvtis in Urban Abeas. India, 197| 


Cdricailanel Lttelt 

' 

Non-Wotktts 


Persona 

Moles 

Femalet 

Tm,.! 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Itliuraic 

53 21 

45 74 

57.98 

1 iivralc (Without educational level) 

IS 54 

18 46 

13 68 

Ptiourv 

13.48 

tl 48 

1348 

MidJk 

977 

11 39 

8.74 

VljifiiuUiion or Higher Secondary 

6.71 

9.15 

5 15 

Noii-Ti,.hiiical diploma or certdicale not equal to degree 0.06 

003 

004 

Teilmic.il dipliinij nr eertiiicalc nol equal to degree 

0 07 

0 M 

0 04 

Gt.iduj,tc dcsiee cither chin Kchnicit degree 

0 87 

1 19 

0 68 

Posl-gfJdualc degree other than technical degree 

0 16 

0.19 

0 14 

Engineering and lethnulogv 

004 

0.10 

0.01 

Medicine 

004 

0 07 

0 01 

Agriculture, veterinary and dairying 

OOO 

000 

0.00 

Teaching 

0.04 

0.03 

0 05 

Others 

0.01 

0.01 

000 




TABLE 192— Annual (1970 71) Mickation St»ea 
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371.100 

359,900 
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TABLt t9S.— PaacTJCt ov F*>«t.Y Piahhiso w Uaaas as» Rvhal Inw», 1971 


Froalet ef Famll/ Planning 

Percent of Couples 

Urban Rural India 

Currenl Usen 

270 

10 6 

136 

pasi Usert 

S6 

3 7 

46 

E>cf User* 

35 6 

14 3 

182 

Method] : 




Termini Meihodi 

36 6 

49 1 

448 

Traditional Methods 

244 

31 S 

292 

Condom 

294 

11 S 

18 3 

lUCD 

36 

55 

48 

Other Conventional Contraceptive] 

6.0 

18 

29 

Anp Method 

100 0 

lOOO 

1000 
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lABLE m^wnu. Rato. Ikdi*. 1971 


(Sampl« RtgKtTjtion System) _ , 


Side 


Birth Rate Death Rate 

{FtrlOQO foputalhn} 

lafant 

MortaUty Rete 
(Pee 1000 
live birth-t) 

INDIA 

Rural 

JSJ 

16 4 

114.8 


Urban 

M.l 

9.7 ' 

77.5 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rural 

35.6 

1S.8 

112 6 


Urban 

31.3 

9.1 

63.7 

Assam 

Rural 

39.3 

18.7 

I3I.4 


Urban 

31:0 

9.S 

72.6 

Bihar 

Rural 

3J.2 

14 6 

N.A. 


Urban 

27.9 

9.4 

69.5 (1970) 

Cuprat 

Rural 

41.5 

17,6 

145.1 


Urban 

35.S 

13.0 

108.7 

Haryana 

Rural 

442 

10.4 

&40 


Urban 

324 

7.3 

524} 

Himachal Pradesh 

Rural 

38.2 

16 2 

114.9 


Urban 

23.9 

7.3 

69.3 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Rural 

360 

II.7 

74 1 


Urban 

21 6 

60 

49 4 


Rural 

30.9 

8.9 

S8.1 


Urban 

296 

8.4 

45 0 

Madhya Pradesh 

Rural 

400 

166 

141.3 


Urban 

34 3 

9.7 

75.6 

Maharashtra 

Rural 

33 7 

13 5 

107.1 


Urban 

290 

9.7 

82.2 

Manipur 

Rural 

34.5 

7.2 

27.4 


Urban 

26.4 


n.i 

Mysore 

Rural 

34.6 

14 0 

96,5 (1970) 

Urban 

25.3 

7.2 

64 9 (1970) 

Orissa 

Rural 

• 34.7 

15 9 

132.9 

Urban 

• 330 

10 0 

79.1 

Punjah 

Rural 

35.0 

. 10 9 

108.8 

Urban 

3(.4 


71.7 

Rajasthan 

Rural 

44.4 

17.0 

II2.8 

* Urban 

33.4 

9.3 

74 2 


biir^l 

32.7 

164 

127 0 


Urban 

274 

9.3 

910 

Tripura 

Rural 

37.2 

16.1 

lOO.S 


231 



Uttar Pradesh 

Rural 

463 

2t.l 

173 4 


Urban 

34.5 

13.1 

121.4 

West Bengal 

Rural (1969) 

33J 

10 8 

N.A. 

_ - — 

Urban (1971) 

248 

9.2 

68.9- 




TABLE 200 
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— Nrr OMtssiON Rate Per lOOO 
■Y At® A Ses I*JDJA 1971 Ct'isvs 

Age 

Stratum 

hfates 

Females 

Persons 

0 

Runl 

23 4S 

34 60 

2399 


Urban 

43 14 

58 46 

50 72 


Total 

26 84 

38 65 

32 69 

1 -4 

Rural 

1683 

18 80 

17 80 


Urban 

2900 

32 79 

30 86 


Total 

1905 

21 32 

2017 

S-U 

Rural 

13 48 

15 16 

14 28 


Urban 

22 59 

22 56 

22 58 


Total 

15 19 

16 56 

15 84 

15-34 

Rural 

13 93 

1700 

15 48 


Urban 

23 60 

27 94 

28 J9 


Total 

17 51 

19 32 

1841 

35-44 

Rural 

TV 

709 

744 


Urban 

27 28 

19 35 

23 82 


Total 

1209 

944 

10 83 

45 59 

Rural 

4 5» 

13 69 

8 80 


Urban 

28 73 

26 04 

27 60 


Total 

9 36 

15 86 

12 34 

M T 

Rural 

5 54 

22 66 

13 82 


Urban 

2’ 22 

37 90 

29 81 


Total 

8 32 

25 19 

16 48 

All ages 

Rural 

12 19 

16 19 

14 14 


Urban 

27 03 

27 26 

27 14 


Total 

15 27 

t8J2 

16 74 
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TABLE 199.— PeacENfAGE DmaiaimoN or PtasoNs Omitted (Net) 
BY Acr & Sex, India - 1971 Census 



5/ro(unT 

* Mates 

Females 

Persons 


Rural 

S.84 

6 70 

6.32 


Urban 

3 82 

5.79 

4.74 


Total 

S.JO 

6.43 

5.80 



15.96 

13 69 

1469 


Urban 

10.58 

13.15 

11.78 


Total 

13 97 

11 54 

13.76 


Rural 

31 41 

25.56 

28 16 


Urban 

21 04 

22 20 

21.58 


Total 

27 61 

24 59 

26 01 


Rural 

12.78 

12 18 

• 32 44 


Urban 

>7.45 

35 39 

36 SO 


Total 

14.40 

» 10 

33.76 

31-44 

Rural 

7 14 

4 84 

5 86 

Urban 

1226 

7 77 

10 16 


Total 

901 

5 69 

7.26 

4S-S9 

Rural 

4 01 

841 

6 46 


Urban 

10.90 

8.50 

9 78 


Total 

6 54 

8 41 

7 34 


Rural 

2 84 

8 62 

6 07 


Urban 

195 

7 20 

5.46 


Toul 

125 

8.22 

5 87 

All aies 

Rural 

10000 

100 OO 

100 00 

Urban 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 


Total 

10000 

100.00 

100 00 
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